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Selving Machine Sales of ast Pear. 


NEW TRIUMPHS 


THE SINGER 


The statistics from sworn returns of the Sales of Sewing Machines in 
1872 (reported in 1873), show that the Singer Manufacturing Company 
sold, last year, over FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND MORE MA- 
CHINES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, and over one- 
quarter of all machines sold during that year. Nine out of ten of said 
Singer Machines were for FAMUELY use—-proving the great popularity 


of the Singer in the household. Annexed are the sales of the different 
makers : 





The SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sold 219,758 Machines, 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company ss 174, 088 
Howe Machine Company (estimated) 145,000 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 52,010 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company 49,554 
Weed Sewing Machine Company 42,444 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company 33,639 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company 22,666 
Amer. B. H. O. & Sewing Machine Company 18,930 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine Company , 18,897 
Florence Sewing Machine Company 15,793 
B. P. Howe Sewing Machine Company . 14,907 
Victor Sewing Machine Company ' 11,901 
Davis Sewing Machine Company ’ 11,376 
Blees Sewing Machine Company , 6,053 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Company 4,982 
J. E. Braunsdorff & Co. i 4,262 
Keystone Sewing Machine Company - 2,665 
sartlett Reversible Sewing Machine Company 1,000 
Bartram & Fanton Manufacturing Company ‘ 1,000 
Secor Sewing Machine Company we 311 


Principal Office of 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
No. 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
Educational Publishers. 





ADOPT THE BEST BOOKS. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps, 
The New American Readers,,. 


The New American Spellers, 
The New American Etymology, 
The Etymological Reader, 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, 
The Scholar’s Companion, 
Tenney’s Geology, 


Bingham’s Latin and English Series, 
Smith’s English Grammar, 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker, 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, 
In preparation, Oxford’s Book of Dialogues. 





Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal 
terms for introduction. Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Correspondents and visits of Teachers and others interested 
in school literature, cordially invited, 


Address, 


J. H,. BUTLER & CO,, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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STHINWAY & SONS 








es 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


WERE AWARDED THE 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862, 
The STEINWAY PIANOS are universally conceded to be 
THE LEADING FIRST-CLASS PIANOS 
now before the public, being preferred to all others by the world’s most celebrated Pian- 
ists, and used by all the principal concert troupes, whenever attainable. They have a truly 


* world-wide ” reputation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of the civilized 
world, and they are sought to be imitated by nearly all American and European Piano 


makers. Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


"is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establishment of its kind inthe world. The 
published official revenue returns having revealed the fact 


That their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve largest Piano makers in New 
York combined. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials and most thorough workmanship 
will permit. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


{2 lllustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed free on application. 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY ‘HALL, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 











WM. KNABE & CO.,, 


Sa ry 


Tritt . 
TTThin Titi ep 

Lit 
REELS LELAEH Ue ie 




















MANUFACTUREKS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES, 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards.) in competition with the best 
manufacturers in the country. EV ERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE 
YEARS. Illustrated Catalogues sent on Application. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Market St., West of 17th, PHILADELPHIA, 


The College comprises 
THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial 
arts, and a? wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and 


discipline, an 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
For Frotesstonel Students, v 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES : * aestenet to impart a thoroughly scientific and practicel 
education in Mine Engineering, one in the best methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyz ea 32 ad penetocazies Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY : for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for ecquirtng a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 
of European Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics as 
applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved rinciples and methods involved 
* the construction of Roads, asec rt s, and Public Works 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHA ERLNG: in which ‘the class are conducted 
through a full course = Sateatas ~~ and the Principles of Machines; on the 
ey and construction of En ngin es, Furnaces. ’ youndries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording by means of Lectures on the history of 
Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and 8t: les, and 


of practical lessons in Modelling in clay and plaster, rare facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the profession. 


Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical and “Architectural Drawing; in the Modelling of 
Arches, Stairways, ete., in Plaster, and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction 


he Annual Announcement of the College, containing full informations as to Courses of 
Instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 
President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 


AF AS3R S’ 
Concerto Parlor Organs 


ARE THE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL IN STYLE AND PERFECT IN TONE 


Ever Made, 








The Concerto Stop is the best ever placed in any Organ. It is produced by 4 
third set of Reeds peculiarly voiced, the effect of which is most charming and soul 
stirring, while its imitation of the human voice is superb. TERMS LIBERAL, 


& GREAT OFFER! 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Will dispose of 100 Pianos and Organs, 
Of first-class makers, including Waters’, at extremely Low Prices for cash, or par 
cash, and balance in small monthly payments. New 7-Octove first-class Pianos, all 
modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs, $55, $75 ; Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-Stop, $110 ; 8-Stop, $125, upwards. 
lllustrated Catalogues mailed for one stamp. 





A large discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temperance Societies 
Lodges, etc. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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HARPS. 
E. J. BROWNE & G. H. BUCKWELL, 


(Successors to the late J. F. BRowNE & Co.,) 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ran, Seni yan, and Sir-()dtae Aube cn 











Warerooms, 110 West Houston St., 
NWew work. 











Strings, Music, and Every Requisite for the Herp. 

These harps are constructed on the most approved principles, with all 
the modern improvements of London-and Paris. Particular care is taken to 
fit them for extremes of climate in this country. Prices also will be found 
advantageous, 

‘* Messrs. Browne & Buckwell’s Harps are by far the most magnificent 
instruments we ever saw. Through their perfect knowledge of the instru- 
ment, they have effected many important improvements in the mechanical 
departments, and in the tone there is an extraordinary addition of sweetness, 
purity and power. The cordial approval of the celebrated harpist Bochsa is 
a tower of strength, and should make him and his works celebrated through- 
out the country.”—Musical World. 

Messrs. Browne & Buckwell refer their Catholic friends to Sister Blandina, 
Georgetown, D. C. ; Sister Lucia, St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburgh, Md. ; Sister 
Pauline, Baltimore ; Sister M. Samuels, Mt. de Sales, Catonsville, Md. ; 
Sister Eulalia, Mt. de Chantal, W. Va. ; Ladies of the Sacred Heart, Man- 
hattanville, and Sisters Mt. St. Vincent, near Yonkers, N. Y. ; Sisters Notre 
Dame, Indiana and Montreal, C. E.; Sisters St. Francis Xavier, St. Mary’s, 
N. H., and Lotrobe, Pa. ; Ursulines, St. Martin’s, Ohio; St. Domitic, Sin- 
sinawa Md., Wis. ; Sister M. Pius, Immaculate Conception, Jackson, Tenn. ; 
Academies of the Sacred Heart and Visitation, St. Louis, Mo. ; Sister M. 
Catharine, St. Vincent’s, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; St. Joseph’s, Flushing, N. Y., 
with whom, and most of the Catholic Institutions, they have had the pleasure 
of business correspondence. 
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Mitr. ROSTAN’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 





i 


Hoarding and Alay School, 


— FOR — 


YOUNG LADIES, 


Wo. 31 West 52d Street, 


Near 5th Ave. and Central Park, 


Will Re-open Wednesday, September 24, 


A thorough English course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the FRENcH and other 
modern languages. 


HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 


Are the distinguishing features of this School. 


JHE MUSIGAL DEPARTMENT, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Prof. S. B. MILLS, 
And other Instructors of acknowledged talent, 


Offers peculiar advantages to those who desire to make Music a 
special study. 


All communications to be addressed as above, till September, 
when Mlle. Rostan will be at home to receive applications herself. 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ | 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


a Se 


The DECKER BROTHERs are the owners of the only patents granted to any person of 
the name of Vecker for improvements in Piano-Fortes. Ali genuine DECKER BROTHERS’ 


Pianos have the following line cast on the iron plate in the inner left-hand corner 
of the instrument: 


“DECKER BROS.’ PATENT, JUNE 2, 1863.” 


To guard against imposition, purchasers should see that this line is east in the plate 
as described. ‘The reputation acquired for their manufacture by the DECKER BROTHERS 
is the result of years of unremitting effort to develop the power and correspondingly to 
improve the quality of tone in the Piano-lorte. 

This endeavor has been rewarded to an extent deemed at the outset almost unattain- 
able, and the absolute success of the method of manufacture originated and patented by 
them is now conclusively established by the unanimous testimony of the most eminent 
musical authorities and scientific experts, who unite in pronouncing the 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 


Instruments the most perfect of their class yet produced. Every DECKER BROTHERS 
PIANO-FORTE is guaranteed for seven years. Thesplendor of tone, for which the DECKER 
BROTHERS’ instruments are world-renowned, is the same in each of the three varieties of 
Piano-forte, Grand, Upright, and Square. 


WAREROOMS: 
Wo. 33 UNION SQUARE, 
Broadway, New York. 








———-—, 


y o— 


These PIANOS are =- agp p eee = They have full Iron 
manufactured under —_ g@ra { U7 —s a 
isi  .¢ © © Ween Bass, Carve egs 

the supervision of =" Tas WE BRAG anc Lyre, Ivory — 
RICHARD DOANE, = ao eet oe Front. Pat. Agraffe 


Table, solid Rose- 
late of the firm of re meili) wood Moulding, and 
Doane & WING, and : . © eaten, re full size 714 oc- 
and are WARRANTED Pend: Waa j taves. 
FIRST CLASS in every a — : 4 Second-hand PIANOS 
respect Mitt i a ip) taken in exchange. 

a ‘ : 4 4 To Dealers we offer 
Every Piano warranted te —eE : Y extraordinary induce- 


z 7 
for six years. ments. 


Wareroom, Plympton Buildings, 9th &t., 


(Between Second and Third Avennes), N EW YORK. 
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(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


* 
> 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 
to further the moral, intellectual and physical development of students. The 
situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that ofany similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position 


on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 


—— 2» <«@er 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months 

Entrance Fee. 

I a a tale 5 gland unin a dicta atelh kala maaoia 

Vacation at College 
German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 


istry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 
deductioas made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 


student is deposited with the Treasurer. 


APO OI MOI OO 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 


gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours of 


term time. 


te" FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE, 


PHYSICIANS’ FEE, 
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M. J. PAILLARD & CO, 


680 BROADWAY, 
Opposite the Grand Central Hotel, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


JSIOAL BOXES 


Of all 1 Styles and prices, playing from 2 to 108 tunes. 
We would respectfully invite the public to come and visit our establishment, and outsid- 
ers to send for circulars. Most of the Musical Boxes are of our own manufacture, and play 
the most popular operatic and American melodies. We also make a specialty of importing 
SINGING BIRDS, 
FINE MECHANICAL TOYS, 


AUTOMATONS, 


and all fancy articles with concealed Musical Boxes, such as 


Musical Albums, Musical Work Boxes, Fine Musical Clocks, &¢. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











L 





$1.50 


mail, are cn- 


es, mailed on 
price 


atalogues 


Fa) 


yages, and contain- 


OF 


See08-Prant§ 
Numbering 175 ] 
Floriculture,” 


Illustrated ¢ 
Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt St. New York. 


ing 2 colored plat 


receipt of 25 cents. 
All purchasers of our books, 





titled to receive above Catalogues 


“ Gardening for Profit,” or “ Prac- 


LherHenderd 


cach (prepaid by 


tical 


oO. teen 








‘* Every one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is 
an Irish Protestant. His Review proves intellect as fine as can be found, and 
candor as unrestricted, by prejudiced limits, as the Catholic Church itself can re- 
a" ire. Certainly the Catholics, particularly the Irish Catholics, of this country 
sho ula well support a publication which is thus distinguished.”—Philadelphia 
Catholic Universe 
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BRUEN. Nib 





OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER 





—AT-— 


POUGHKRBBPSIB, WM Ys 





The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages furnished 
at RIVERVIEW ACADEMY for the education of Boys. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awakening the 
enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed to find much 
interest in study or school exercises generally, while to the studious and 
diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organized military exercises, 


as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily health without interfering 
with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to train 
boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an instrument, as 
it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are attention, erectness 
of form, graceful carriage, confidence without arrogance—in short, a large 
part of the sum of those graces that make men acceptable in society, and 
useful in the world. 


It is claimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as they are 
in good homes, and far better than in many. Many parents are not in cir- 
cumstances to give proper and needed attention to. their boys. To such this 
Academy offers its careful supervision and training. 


For circulars and other information, address the Proprietor and Principal, 


OTIS BISBEE. 
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WE HAVE JUST OPENED A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Indnetion Coils: Moltz Machines: 


DIELECTRIC MACHINES; SPECTROSCOPES; 


PLUCKER and GEISSLER TUBES, 


to which we respectfully invite the attention of purchasers. 





JAMES W. @UEEN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL, OPTICAL AND PHYSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,’ 


No. 601 Broaaway, No. 924 Chestnut St., 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


hvistian Brot 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1872. 





This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
focation, easy of atcess, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and em- 
powered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices under 
which it commenced its iiterary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend- 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to the original buildings. The 
number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and many 
applicants were refused admission for want of room. ; 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, etc., etc. 

The various arts and sciences usually tanght in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in. By 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities aud acquire- 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: 
the primary, the intermediate, i.nd the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively com- 
mercial course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epistolary Composition, Penmanship, etc., with Lectures on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy,etc. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction. 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July. 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academical honors. 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as, 
on examinstion, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be ob- 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 


i 


TERMS. 





Entrance Fee 
Board and Tuition, per 
Washing....... eee 
Physician’s Fee 
Se SE SN 0s dccesctarevsnces ‘ 
SE IT RE Ee EE NOS 
In the Senior Class. ....... 
Vacation at the Institution 
Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy form extra charges. 
N. B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance, 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 


*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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MLLE. TARDIVEL’S 





NCHs AND LATIy 


Enewisu, FRE 


Roarding and Jay School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


25 West 46th Street, New York. 





The object of this Institution is to give a thorough education to the 
Young Ladies and Children of the First Families. 


The course of instruction is not only full, but embraces many subjects not 
usually taught. 


All the modern languages are taught by native professors of acknowledged 
ability. The study of Latin is optional. 


Unsurpassed facilities for the study of French are offered, ensuring to the 
pupil as speedy and thorough an acquisition of the language as can be 
had in Paris. It is the invariable medium of conversation. 


The classes of Rhetoric, of Literature and of Science are entrusted to 
professors of eminence. 


The classes in Solfége and in Drawing are in the charge of artists of name 
and of position. 


Special Professors and Teachers are engaged for each study. This ex- 
pense is justified by the fact that pupils make better progress when studying 
under a professor who teaches only his specialty. 


The accommodations afforded boarders are unequalled. Mlle. TARDIVEL 
makes her home attractive and comfortable for them, and when with her, 
she is sure that they are surrounded by those wholesome restraints which 
are essential to their safety and happiness. 


The School Hours are from 9 A.M. to 1:50 P.M.; but Day Scholars who 
wish to remain throughout the day, can be provided with dinner, have the 
use of the Study Room, take the daily walk with the Boarders, and return 
home at the close of the day, free from all School Duties. 


The House is spacious, beautifully furnished, and well supplied with all 
the modern conveniences. The situation is central and select. 








« 
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Rock Hill College, 
MARYLAN D.,, 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers, 





This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Com- 
mercial, Classical, or Scientific course, © 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are 
publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room, The English 
classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek 
author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions 
are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 





For particulars see Catalogue, 





TERMS: 
Board, Washing and Tuition.............see0- $260 00 
MME FOG e ccc sénvccrevevessctes eves tens 10 00 
SOD FAB so ov kce ce cescccccccesesceceves 6 00 
ONE FAD ccviess Ktesduscecawesenss 5 00 
We SE nec ckdcwcendecsonvcdnens 40 00 
Ponia, $60; Guitar, Violin and Flute, each....... 40 00 
bib a0 wieder onisineessnsceeereaies 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 


AL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER 


y NATIONAL . d i oR. 
WADDANNICD : 
Mus. CHARBONNIERS 


FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING 


YOUNG LADIES, 


NO. 36 EAST SSITH STREET, 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris,) 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 23. 
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Salle Gollege, 


DKQ) 








1321 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 





——><-o?-e-~ 


This Institution, chartered and em- 
powered to confer degrees and academic 
honors, by the Legislature of 1863, is 


now open for the reception of students. 


The course of studies is similar to that 
pursued by the other colleges of the 


society. 
No Boarders are Received, 
wy 
Terms per quarter of eleven weeks, $20. 


BROTHER NOAH, 


President 
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+A: 


] nstitute, 


Ss 
fs 


ROSTON, MASS, 


(FORMERLY CHESTER SQUARE SCHOOL.) 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





Twenty-three Professors and Teachers, 





Instruction, Location, etc., 


2 
| ee ee  —— 7 7 ve 
nerican Hemale College. 
e¢ 


the Boarding’ Department young ladies 
enjoy all the comforts and advantages of 
PLEASANT AND CULTIVATED HOME, and receive 


whatever care and JUAPRLANENIP MAY O0€ e- 


7’; panty? 
/ U7 '3i C187) Uy, 
Ye 





For Catalogue and Circular, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 


PRINCIPAL. 


69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 














THE 


Nartronat Quarrerty Review. 


No. LIV. 





SEPTEMBER, 1873. 





Art. L—1. Lives and Maxims of the Illustrious Philoso- 
phers. (Tepi Biwv nai Soypar@v trav év pidogogpia evdont- 
unoavrov.) By Diogenes Larrres. 


2. Gesthicte der Philosophie (History of Philosophy). 
Rirrer. Berlin. 
3. Anaxagoras, ou systiéme qui prouve Vimmortalité de lame, 


par; la maticre du chaos, qui fait le magnetisme de la 
terre. La Haye. 


4. Plutarchtin Lives of Pericles and Nicias. 


Ir is but seldom that the most intelligent class—even those 
prone to research and investigation—make due allowance for 
what the present owes to the past. The tendency of this gen- 
eration especially, is to regard itself as superior, both intel- 
lectually and morally, to all gone before it; and we fear it 
must be admitted that there are no people among whom this 
egotism and vanity are more strongly developed than among 
our own. So nearly universal is the sentiment that we occa- 
sionally find it difficult to restrain some of our contributors in 
its manifestation, for we came to the conclusion years ago 
that we could not regard our journal as an exponent of the 
VOL, XXVII,—NO.' LIV. 1 
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thought and opinion of our time and country without admit- 
ting, however unwillingly, a certain portion of this element 
into its discussions. 

But, in order to counteract its evil consequences as far as 
possible, we invite the attention of our readers, from time to 
time, to some cf the great thinkers of antiquity. It is in this 
spirit we have discussed, at intervals, the intellectual charac- 
teristics of Pythagoras, Epicurus, Diogenes the Cynic, and 
Seneca, as well as those of Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aschylus, Lucretius and Virgil, endeavoring to show how 
much our civilization is indebted to each. Nor have we any 
different object now in attempting to recall, in this article, 
some of the noble efforts and sublime ideas of Anaxagoras. 

Before entering into any particulars in regard to the 
Ionian sage and scientist it may be well, for our present pur- 
pose, to remember that the most learned of the Greek philos- 
ophers were indebted to several nationalities, especially to the 
Egyptians and [lindoos, for much of the knowledge and 
wisdom which, while enabling them to become, as they did, 
benefactors of mankind, rendered their names imperish- 
able. As the Romans were in the habit of deriving the most 
important part of their learning from the Greeks, so were the 
Greeks for many ages in the habit of regarding the Egyptians 
as the world’s best educators. For more than three centuries 
no Greek was regarded as thoroughly educated until he had 
availed himself, to a greater or less extent, of the great schools 
of Egypt. Those who were unable to visit Egypt for that 
purpose felt that, in order to acquire the reputation of scholars 
of the first rank, it was at least necessary that they should 
receive some part of their education from Egyptian teachers. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that these three centuries 
embraced the golden age of Greek culture—the age of Peri- 
cles—some idea, however vague, may be formed of the high 
civilization attained by the Egyptians. Then how much did 
the Egyptians owe to the Hind®os? How much to the Phe- 
nicians ? How much to the Chaldeans ? 

There was not one of these nationalities which had not 
discoveries and inventions to boast of, as well as a high state 
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of culture; but the records of none have reached us, save 
those of the Greeks and Hindoos, and all we inherit even 
from these, though of inestimable value, are but fragments. 
Hence, that many sciences and arts have been lost is beyond 
question. A large proportion have, indeed, been re-discovered 
in modern times, but certainly not the whole. Of those re- 
discovered some have been improved upon, and been made 
more subservient to the use and benefit of mankind ; but it is 
quite as certain that some are more imperfectly understood 
now than they were thousands of years ago. 

This fact, incredible though it may seem to most people, 
might be easily illustrated. But it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to ask the reader to compare the thinkers of the 
present day to those of the time of Pericles, bearing in mind 
that even in that brilliant age—an age that sheds a peculiar 
lustre on the human intellect—those who promulgated their 
discoveries or inventions did so at the imminent peril of their 
lives. Yet how little do the most successful of our scientists 
reveal to us at the present day which is not foreshadowed in 
one form or another, if not enunciated in language sufficiently 
explicit for those for whom it was intended! Instances suf- 
ficiently striking of this will be seen as we proceed. Let 
those who doubt—those that think it impossible that there 
could have been any such scientific men thousands of years 
ago as there are now—ask themselves why were there such 
poets, such dramatists, such historians, such orators, such 
artists? Not indeed such poets, dramatists, historians, orators 
and artists as those of the present day, but incomparably 
greater. 

But a great poem, a great drama, a great oration, or even 
a great work of art, is much more likely, for obvious reasons, 
to escape the ravages of time, than the most lucid treatise on 
science or art. And when the treatise is lost it is not likely 
that its author will be long remembered ; when the discovery 
is forgotten it is not likely that the memory of the discoverer 
will long survive it. 

Apart from these facts it must be admitted, on reflection, 
that neither discoverers nor inventors belong to the greatest 
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class of minds, since a portion of the most important discov- 
eries and inventions have resulted from accident. In no 
country, ancient or modern, have scientists occupied so high a 
rank, intellectually, as those whose works have been devoted 
to the cultivation of the intellect, or the development and en- 
tertainment of the mind. Even Newton forms no exception 
in this respect. No competent judge will pretend that, bril- 
liant and sublime as his discoveries have been, he will be as 
long remembered as Shakespeare or Bacon. Nor can it be 
said that the great astronomer has produced so profound, so 
powerful and beneficial, or so enduring an influence on Eng- 
lish civilization, or English modes of thought, as either the 
great dramatist or the great inductive philosopher. We might 
pass through every country in Europe making similar com- 
parisons, without overlooking Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Leibnitz or Laplace, and still be obliged to admit that the 
country of the most renowned discoverers has produced non- 
scientific men who will preserve their niches in the world’s 
pantheon much longer, and be much longer held in venera- 
tion as benefactors of mankind, than those discoverers. 

And if we turn back to Athens we shall find that the same 
principle holds good when applied to the intellectual capital 
of the ancient world; the world which has furnished models 
for all time in every department of human thought. Thus, 
for example, if it be asked who of all the Greek philosophers 
is held in highest veneration and esteem at the present day in 
any enlightened country, there will be no hesitancy among 
intelligent men in pointing to Socrates, the philosopher who 
of all others paid least attention to science, his chief precept 
being that made so familiar to the English reader by Pope, ze., 


‘* The proper study of mankind is man.” 


We have ample testimony on this point, but need only 
turn to Plato or Xenophon. ‘ He (Socrates) was of opinion,” 
says Xenophon, “that one should devote some time to astrono- 
my, in order to be able to tell the hour by the stars, what day 
of the month and what season it is, in order to know when, 
during the night, to relieve a sentinel ; when it is best to go to 
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sea, or make a voyage. And he says that all this may be 
learned easily by conversations with sailors, or with those who 
hunt at night. But to wish to penetrate further, to know 
what stars are not in the same declination ; to wish to explain 
all the different movements of the planets, and know how far 
they are from the earth, in what times they perform their 
revolutions, what are their influences; to all this he was 
strongly opposed, for to him these sciences seemed entirely 
useless; not that he was ignorant of them, but because 
they required a man’s whole time and diverted him from 
many other good occupations.”* 

But the subject of our present article was not alone a 
scientist. He was a philosopher in the best signification of 
the term, and as such his pupils include some of the greatest 
names that have reached our time.’ Anaxagoras was born at 
Clazomenz, in Ionia, about the 70th olympiad, 500 years 
before Christ. He belonged to an ancient and honorable 
family, and inherited a large fortune from his father. But it 
was not on riches, but on knowledge, that Anaxagoras set 
his heart; nor was he satisfied with acquiring knowledge 
without imparting it to all who would appreciate it. First, 
he studies under the tuition of the most famous educators of 
his time, including Anaximander, the philosopher. 

Having attained the highest distinction among his fellow- 
students at Athens, he travels into Egypt and learns all he 
can from the priests of that country, who were universally 
regarded as the greatest scientists of their time. Returning 
to his native city he came to the conclusion that the possession 
of riches was incompatible with success as a teacher. Accord- 
ingly, he partly bestowed his inheritance on his friends and 
partly divided it among the poor, retaining scarcely sufficient 
to procure him the necessaries of life. Even this small por- 
tion he parted with in time, resolving to depend exclusively on 
the voluntary contributions of his pupils.+ At the same time he 





* Memorabilia of Socrates, 
+ The student of the classics will hardly object to be reminded that 
Cicero has some fine thoughts on this love of knowledge and tranquility : 
‘* adem autem alii prudentia sed consilio ad vite studia dispari quietem 
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resolved to take no part in public affairs. The latter resolu- 
tion prompted one of his friends to ask him did he care noth- 
ing for his country. His reply was characteristic. While 
raising his hand to the skies, he said, “ Yes, 1 have an ex- 
treme care for my country.”* 

Diogenes Laertes informs us that he was but twenty years 
old when he settled at Athens, and that he continued to teach 
there for thirty years. Among his prpils, according to the 
most reliable authorities, were Archelaus, Empedocles and 
Euripides, as well as Pericles. Some claim that Socrates and 
Themistocles were also his pupils. There is good reason to 
believe that the claim is well founded in regard to the former, 
but if we are to accept the chronology of Plutarch,+ who is 
rarely much wrong in that particular, Anaxagoras cannot have 
been the instructor of Themistocles. This, however, is not 
material. If he was not the teacher of the hero of Salamis 
and the conqueror of Xerxes, he was the teacher of much 
greater men. Had he numbered none among his pupils but 
Pericles and Euripides, they would have shed sufficient lustre 
on his name as an educator. Whether Socrates was instructed 
by him or not, it is certain that the great ethical philosopher 
knew him intimately; but, Sécrates being rather opposed, as 
we have shown above, to devoting much time to any of the 
sciences not regarded as more or less useful, he was some- 
times disposed to be satirical in discussing the scientific doc- 
trines of Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagoras was not the founder of the Ionian school to 
which he belonged. This honor belonged to Thales, the 
Milesian. To the same school belonged Anaximander and 
Anaxamines, both of whom were also Milesians. But in order 
to estimate approximately how much credit is due to Anaxa- 
goras—nay, in order to be prepared to judge intelligently 





atque otium sequenti, ut Pythagoras, Democritus, Anazagoras, a regendis 
civitatibus toto se ad cognitionem rerum transtulerunt, qua vita propter 
tranquilitatem, et propter ipsius scientiz suavitatem, qua nihil est homini- 
bus jucundius; plures quam utile fuit rebus publicis, delectant.—De 
Oratore, 1. iii. 


* Diog. Laert., lib. ii., sec. 6. + Vide Life of Themistocles. 
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whether it is probable, or improbable, that he was really the 
great thinker and discoverer which he is represented by the 
best authorities, it is necessary to take a brief glance at the 
condition of philosophy in his time. Especially is it neces- 
sary to have some definite idea of the amount of knowledge 
possessed by his predecessors in the Ionic school. 

Was Thales, the founder of the school, a scientific man ? 
Did he possess sufficient knowledge to qualify him to be a 
great teacher? The best reply to these questions is, that the 
greatest minds of his time, and since his time, have concurred 
in regarding him as an original genius, and as one who devel- 
oped his genius by seeking knowledge, wherever it was to be 
found. Diogenes Laertes informs us that he astonished the 
Greeks after his return from Egypt, where he had long been 
under the tuition of the priests of Memphis, although some say 
that he taught his instructors to measure the pyramids by 
their shadows. 

It is reasonably doubted by critics whether men who had 
pupils from all parts of the world, including Athens, could 
have been ignorant of so simple a problem. Be this as it 
may no fact in the history of scienee is more fully established 
than that it was he who invented the fundamental problems in 
geometry, that the circle is bisected by its diameter; that the 
angles of the base of an isosceles triangle are equal; that the 
vertical angles of two intersecting lines are equal; and that if 
two angles and one side of one triangle be equal to two angles 
and one side of another triangle the remaining angles and 
sides are respectively equal. These, be it remembered, are 
the great theories which enabled Kepler to win for himself 
the proud name of Legislator of the Heavens. Without them 
Laplace could never have given the world his Méchanique 
céleste ; without them Newton could not have left so great a 
legacy to mankind as his Principia. 

The peculiar philosophical doctrine of Thales was, that 
water, or humidity, véop, is the fundamental principle of all 
things. He. taught that all things, animate and inanimate, 
were produced from water, and that all things were resolved 
into water. Even the soul of the world, or God, he declared 
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to be composed of water,* while he declared the human soul 
to be a motive force, x-vnt1x6v t1,¢ a doctrine which certain 
philosophers of the present day claim to be their original 
discovery ! 

Then for water Anaximander substituted the infinite 
(@zexpov), which in his view was God. All things he says 
contained in the Infinite is subject to change; but the In- 
finite itself is immutable and everlasting.t Anaximander, as 
well as Thales, is believed to have invented several important 
geometrical theorems, which are now included in the works of 
Euclid, but which they are is only a matter of conjecture. 

The immediate successor of Anaximander in the Ionian 
school was Anaxamines, who substituted air for the water 
or humidity of Thales, and the Infinite of Anaximander. 
Thus, according to Anaxamines, air is the primitive universal 
element which produces all things, either in becoming con- 
densed or rarified. The soul, he maintained, is an aerial sub- 
stance; in his doctrine air is infinite, but all things produced 
from it are finite, as the earth, water, fire. 

Such, in miniature, were the views entertained, and such 
the knowledge possessed, by the instructors of the subject of our 
present paper. Isthere anything incredible, then, in the great 
discoveries ascribed to the sage of Clazomenze? But this ques- 
tion can be the more easily answered when we glance, as we 
proceed, at the doctrines and labors of his pupils and disciples. 
In the meantime we return to our narrative. 

Anaxagoras was dissatisfied with the system of his prede- 
cessors, regarding it as too materialistic to account for the 
active principle of the universe. So far as known he was the 
first of all the ancient philosophers to maintain that the uni- 
verse was governed by an intelligent being. This being he 
called vovs (mind or intelligence). Accordingly, he enun- 
ciates the proposition that Intelligence is the great formative 





* Thales, Milesius, aguam dixit esse initium rerum; deum autem eam 
mentem, quz ex aqua cuncta fingeret.—De Nat. Deorum, i, x. 


+ See Aristotle, Concerning the Soul, 1. ii. 
t Diog. Laert., ii. ii—Arist. Phys. iii, iv. 
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and ordaining cause of the universe; that it possesses omni- 
science, grandeur, power, energy and spontaneity ; that it is 
simple and pure, and that, while distinct from all matter, it 
penetrates and permeates all things, and that, consequently, 
it is the principle of all life, of all sentiment, and of all per- 
ception. Anaxagoras was also the first to enunciate the prop- 
ositions that nothing comes from nothing, and that there is 
no vacuum in the universe. 

Among the various subjects which ancient historians and 
philosophers tell us he discussed were the earth’s inclination, 
eclipses, shooting stars, meteors, the milky way, thunder and 
lightning, hurricanes, earthquakes, etc.* He was the author 
of several works, but only small fragments of them have been 
preserved. In one, for the preservation of which the world 
is indebted fo Simplicius, the philosopher says: “The Greeks 
are wrong in thinking that things are generated, and that they 
perish, for nothing is generated and nothing perishes. But 
what is mixed, or separated is confounded, or distinguished ; 
to be generated and to perish are with much more reason 
called composition and decomposition.” 

It were well that we had many fragments like this ; but 
need we say that it is not always the best thoughts that 
are most likely to be preserved? There is every reason to 
believe that, in the case of Anaxagoras, it is in general the 
erudest that are preserved. Nay, there is little doubt that 
some of his thoughts have been grossly misrepresented, for 
some attributed to him are too absurd to be consistent with 
his well authenticated sublime thoughts. At the same time 
it should be‘remembered that the purest metals and the most 
perfect gems are generally found more or less incrusted with 
the basest materials. We should not lose sight of the fact, 
that the greatest. of modern discoverers have promulgated 
theories that have since been proved not only to be absurd but 
ridiculous. This is true even of Kepler and Newton, as well 
as of Tycho Brahe. Especially has the Legislator of the 





* See Plutarch’s Morals,— Of those Sentiments concerning Nature with 
which Philosophers were delighted. B. i, c. ii, et seg. 
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Heavens—he whose great Laws now form the basis of mathe- 
matical astronomy—claimed to be the discoverer of things 
that have proved as absurd myths as those of the most vulgar 
astrologists. 

When we come, however, to see what were the absurdities 
of Anaxagoras we shall find that the crudest of them make a 
much nearer approach to reason and truth than many theories 
advanced at the present day by some who claim the highest 
rank as investigators and scientific men. Let us assume that 
his rivals, those jealous of his fame, and opposed to his school, 
have not misrepresented him for the purpose of bringing 
ridicule on his system, in attributing to him the opinion that 
the visible heavens are composed of stones, which are pre- 
vented from falling on us only by the great velocity of their 
movement. Even this would show that he was acquainted 
with some of the most interesting phenomena of motion. But 
there is no good authority for it. It is otherwise with his 
knowledge of the sun, moon and planets. For this we 
have as reliable authority as the ancient world presents us 
on any subject. “ Anaxagoras,” says Plutarch, “ was the first 
who, with any clearness and certainty, showed in what man- 
ner the moon was illuminated and overshadowed. But he 
was an author of no antiquity, nor was his treatise much 
known ; it was confined to a few hands, and communicated 
with caution and under the seal of secrecy. For the people 
had an aversion to natural philosophers, and those who were 
then called meteorolesche (inguirers into the nature of 
meteors), supposing that they injured the divine power and 
providence by ascribing things to insensate causts, unintelli- 
gent powers, and inevitable necessity. Protogoras was forced 
to fly on account of such a system; and Anaxagoras was 
thrown into prison, from which Pericles, with great difficulty, 
got him delivered.”* 

Nor did he merely explain why the moon was eclipsed ; 
he, also, declared that it had mountains and valleys, and was 
inhabited. The sun he regarded as a mass of fire, larger than 





* Plut. in Wiceas. 
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the Peloponnesus.* Naturally this seems a small estimate, at 
the present day, of the size of the great orb of our system, 
but be it remembered that the philosopher was in daily fear 
of arrest for declaring that the sun and moon were large 
masses of matter instead of being gods as they had hitherto 
been regarded. Anaxagoras was, also, the first, as far as his- 
tory or biography informs us, who declared that our eyes are 
incapable of discerning the true color of objects, that our 
senses deceive us, and consequently that it is not for them but 
for reason to judge of the nature of things.t Perhaps, if his 
theory of optics were known in our time, it would be found 
not much inferior to that of Newton, or Kepler. But as it 
is lost, nothing is easier for those disposed to glorify the 
moderns at the expense of the ancients—that is, those dis- 
posed to show their own superiority in acumen and knowledge 
—than to represent it as an absurd, puerile theory, the same 
as they have represented Anaxagoras as regarding the sun 
only as a large burning stone. 

It is true that ages have now elapsed since these disparag- 
ing representations were made; but they were made on the 
same principle that similar representations are made now in 
regard to the ancients—that is, for the purpose of showing 
how credulous and unsophisticated those ancients were, and 
how sadly they groped in the dark as compared to the new 
race of philosophers and discoverers. But then, too, the 
ancients had their defenders. Prominent among these was 
Casaubon, who proved to all capable of being convinced, that 
Anaxagoras neither regarded the sun as a huge burning stone, 
nor as a burning globe of iron, but simply as a globe of igneous 
matter. 

But as we have already remarked, however profound was 
the scientific knowledge of Anaxagoras, and however useful 
that knowlege proved to his contemporaries, as well as to 





* Diog. Laert., 1. ii. + Sixtus Empiricus, Adv. Mathem., 1. vii. 

} Videtur mihi Anaxagoras per wvdifov 61axvfor non tam lapidem aut 
ferrum, quam globum quendam igneum A796 et GaCur, ut ait Plutar- 
chus, intelligere voliusse. Jsis, Casaubon. 
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their posterity, he was not only a mathematician, an astrono- 
mer, an anatomist and a chemist—he was a great educator, 
a great cultivator of the intellect and developer of its re- 
sources. Even at the present day the evidences of this are 
beyond question. Whatever doubts may be entertained as to 
his having been the instructor of Socrates, Euripides, Emped- 
ocles or Archelaus, it is admitted by all that he was the in- 
structor of Pericles, who did more for Greek culture and 
Greek art than all the kings and princes of his time, and for 
centuries before and after his time. If we turn to the best 
authorities we shall be able to judge to some extent how 
much the pupil owed his master in this instance. Speaking 
of Pericles, Plutarch proceeds: “ But the philosopher with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, who gave him that force 
and sublimity of sentiment superior to all the demagoques, 
who, in short, formed him to that admirable dignity of man- 
ners, was Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian. This was he whom 
the people of those times called vos, or Jntelligence, either 
in admiration of his great understanding, and knowledge of 
the works of nature, or because he was the first who clearly 
proved that the universe owed its formation, neither to 
change, nor to necessity, but to a pure and unmixed mind, 
who separated the homogeneous part from the other with 
which they were confounded. Charmed with the company of 
the philosopher, and instructed by him in the most sublime 
sciences, Pericles acquired not only an elevation of sentiment, 
but a loftiness and purity of style far removed from the low 
expression of the vulgar.”* 

Further on the historian shows that neither teacher, nor 
pupil, devoted himself to the study of science through mere 
curiosity, or the love of fame, but for the purpose of 
making it available for the use and benefit of mankind: 
“From him,” continues Plutarch, “he learned to overcome 
those terrors which the various phenomena of the heavens 
raise in those who know not their causes, and who entertain a 
tormenting fear of the Gods by reason of that ignorance.* * 





* Pericles in Vita. 
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We are told there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farms, a ram’s head with only one horn, and Lampo, the 
soothsayer, observing that the horn grew strong and firm out 
of the middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties 
in the state, namely those of Thucydides and Pericles, would 
unite and invest the whole power in him with whom the 
prodigy was found. But Anaxagoras having dissected the 
head, showed that the brain did not fill the whole cavity, but 
had contracted itself into an oval form, and pointed directly 
to the point of the skull whence the horn took its rise.” * 

No writer on the subject, from the time of Anaxagoras and 
Pericles to our own, who can be regarded as an authority, from 
his researches and impartiality, gives any different estimate 
from this, but fully concurs in it. We need only give one in- 
stance illustrative of this, especially as this one is worth a 
dozen : ‘It is well known,” says Quintilian, “that Pericles, of 
whose eloquence, though no visible proofs of it come down to 
us, not only historians, but the old comic writers, a class of 
men not at all inclined to flattery, say that the power was 
scarcely credible, was a hearer of Anaxagoras, the great natural 
philosopher.” + 

We shall now turn for a moment to one or two of the other 
pupils of Anaxagoras. We are informed on the best author- 
ity that Empedocles was distinguished not only as a philoso- 
pher, but also a naturalist, physician, and statesman. His 
chief doctrine was, that All was originally one; God eternal 
and at rest.; that there is no real destruction of anything, but 
only a change of combinations; and that we are to reject the 
testimony of the senses, pure intellect alone being capable of 
arriving at a knowledge of the truth. 

Archelaus, the immediate successor of Anaxagoras, as 
well as his pupil, was called the “ Natural Philosopher,” 
by way of eminence, because, like his great master, he devoted 
his chief attention to the study of nature. His fundamental 
principle was but a slight modification of that of Anaxagoras. 





* Plut. in Pericles. + Institutes of Oratory, B. xii., c. ii. 
(t Plut. Isis and Osiris, xxvi.—Arist. Metaph., 1, iii, iv.) 
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First, he taught, all was one, but in time fire and water 
were separated by the action of the former on the latter. 
Then water, by its motion, gave birth to air; the earth was 
held together by air, and the air by fire. While the earth was 
hardening by the action of heat, a certain mixture of warmth 
with cold moist particles was effected, of which animals of 
various kind were formed. Archelaus, like his master, taught 
that a great Intelligence ordained and ruled the universe, and, 
like him, denied that that great Intelligence, whether it be 
called God, or Nature, was the immediate cause of either good 
or evil. 

We need hardly remark that the scanty fragments of the 
teachings of Archelaus and Empedocles which have come down 
to our time are but ill calculated to do justice either to them- 
selves or to their teacher. Even regarding Pericles we have 
little more than what his contemporaries say. But there is one 
pupil of Anaxagoras who has left us abundant data whereby 
to judge of the culture and development of his intellect. The 
noble tragedies of Euripides do honor to both teacher and 
pupil. No other works of antiquity that have come down to 
us display, without ostentation, so large an amount of multi- 
farious learning, or contain so large a number of noble pre- 
cepts, or of portraitures that do honor to humanity, with the 
sole exception of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Even Homer 
has not paid a finer or more eloquent tribute to female wedded 
love than that exquisite chorus in the AJ/cestis, which is trans- 
lated thus, but to which no translation can do adequate 
justice : 

“* We will not look on her burial sod, 

As the cell of sepulchral sleep : 

It shall be as the shrine of a radiant god, 

And the pilgrim shall visit that blest abode, 
To worship, and not to weep. 

And as he turns his steps aside, 
Thus shall he breathe his vow— 

Here slept a self-devoted bride: 


Of old, to save her lord she died, 
She is a spirit now.” 


We may also ask who has described true liberty better 
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than the pupil ‘of Anaxagoras, the fellow-pupil of Pericles, 
who was, confessedly, one of the most enlightened and liberal 
statesmen that ever stood at the head of republic, kingdom, or 
empire, if, indeed, it can be said that he has had an equal in 
ancient or modern times. It is admitted by Blackstone, the 
great English jurist, that neither himself nor any other com- 
mentator on jurisprudence could define liberty of speech, 
or liberty of the press better than it is described by Euripides 
in the lines translated thus: 


** This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free; 
Which he who can and will, deserves high praise : 
Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace.” 


It is true that the philosopher’s mode of explaining his 
system is defective; but its defects were not left for refuta- 
tion to the moderns; they were refuted in turn by Socrates, 
by Aristotle, by Lucretius, by Tertullian,* ete. This will 


be the better understood by those who have not devoted sufti- 
cient attention to the system of the Ionian school, when we 
remark that according to the Homeomeny of Anaxagoras, no 
one body differs from another in its elementary composition, 
and what constitutes the apparent diversity is the predomi- 
nance of any one element over the rest; all elements, he 
affirmed, being contained equally in one substance as in an- 
other. It is to this theory Socrates alludes when he dis- 
courses as follows: “ For, if the soul did not preside over the 
body, but the body over itself, and cookery and medicine were 
not examined into and distinguished by the soul, but the body 
itself decided, estimating things by it, own gratifications, that 
tenet of Anaxagoras would prevail extensively, friend Polus - 
(for you surely are acquainted with it), that is, all things 
would be confounded together, things medicinal and healthy, 





* Quam Anaxagore turbata sententia est initium enim omnium com- 
mentatus animum, universitatis oscillum de illius axe suspendens, parumque 
eum adfirmans et simplicem et incommisscibilem, hoc vel maxime titulo 
segregat ab anime commissione et tamen eundem alibi anime addicit.— 
Tertullian, de Animd. 
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and pertaining to cookery, being undistinguished from each 
other.”* 

In another dialogue the great ethical -philosopher pro- 
ceeds thus: 


‘* Socrates. But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in- 
tellect and soul orders and holds the nature of everything else ? 

** Hermogenes. I do. 

** Soc. It will be proper, then, to give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, puééznr ; but it may be called more 
elegantly, woy7.”+ 


Now, if we take into account the testimony of Xenophon, 
we shall see that there was no philosopher of his time, or 
indeed of any time, whom Socrates held in higher estimation 
than he did Anaxagoras; for the historian tells us that the 
moral philosopher had been made afraid of the study of na- 
ture by the persecution suffered by the natural philosopher. 
This serves to explain the apparent caution with which Plato 
introduces the views of his master in regard to Anaxagoras, 
as in the following instance: “ But having once heard a per- 
son reading from a book,” says Socrates, “ written, as he 
said, by Anaxagoras, and which said that it is intelligence that 
sets in order and is the cause of all things, I was delighted 
with this cause, and it appeared to me in a manner, to be well 
that intelligence should be the cause of all things, and I con- 
sidered with myself, if this is so, that the regulating intelli- 
gence orders all things, and disposes each in such way as will 
be best for it.” 

Sometimes Aristotle also seems a little timid for the same 
reason; at other times he is somewhat disposed to disparage 
the labors of Anaxagoras. Some think that both feelings are 
evinced in the following passage: “For if any one should 
suppose,” says Aristotle, “that Anaxagoras mentions two 
elements, he would form his opinion most especially in ac- 
cordance with a theory which, although that philosopher him- 
self did not enunciate distinctly, yet, indeed, would, as a neces- 
sary consequence, follow in the footsteps of those who intro- 


t Plato in Phado 


* Plato in Gorgias. + Plato in Cratylus. 
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duced this dogma, for, otherwise, would even the assertion be 
absurd—that all things from the beginning have been in a 
state of mixture,” etc.* 

Elsewhere the Stagyrite is much more explicit, but also 
more disparaging. Having first examined Hesiod’s views of 
the efficient cause of the universe, he proceeds: “ For Anax- 
agoras also employs mind as a machine for the production of 
the orderly system of the world; and when he finds himself 
in perplexity as to the cause of its being necessarily so, he 
then drags it in by force to his assistance, but in the other 
instances, he assigns as a cause of the things that are being 
produced, everything else in preference to mind.” + 

3ut no critic of ancient or modern times has criticised the 
Homaomeny of Anaxagoras more sharply or more philo- 
sophically than the Roman poet, Lucretius. His refutation of 
the philosopher’s doctrine as to the elements of all things 
being alike, is one of the finest passages in the first book of 
his great poem. With admirable humor the poet shows the 


absurdity of maintaining that the bones, muscles, entrails, 
blood, ete., of animals are all composed of exactly thé same 


elements—the only difference between the bones and the en- 
trails being that a certain element preponderates in one, while 
a certain other element preponderates in the other, or vice 
versiu.t 

It is a sad reflection that, great an educator as Anax- 
agoras was, much as he had done for his country—nay, for 
all mankind—by his discoveries and inventions, he lived to 


* Aristotle’s Metaphys. c. viii. + Aristot. Metaph., B. i, c. iv. 


t+ Nunc et Anaxagore scrutemur Homceomerien 
Quam Greci memorant, nec nostra dicere lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas. 
Sed tamen ipsam rem facile est exponere verbis 
Principium rerum, quam dicit Homceomerian. 
Ossa videlicet é pauxillis atque minutis 
Ossibus, sic et de pauxillis atque minutis 
Visceribus viscus gigni; sanguenque oreari, 
Sanguinis inter se multis coeuntibus guitis, etc. 


De Rerum. Naturdé, 1. i, 830, et seq. 


VOL, XXVII.—NO. LIV. 2 
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realize but too bitterly the fact that he had carried his con- 
tempt of riches too far; for in his old age he found himself 
so completely neglected that he concluded there was nothing 
left for him but to cover his head with his mantle aud die of 
starvation. Even when this resolution became known Pericles 
and Archelaus were the only pupils or friends of his who seemed 
to take any notice of it. The great orator, however, proved true 
to him to the last, except that the cares of state sometimes 
absorbed his thoughts to such an extent that he could re- 
member nothing else. The account of Plutarch is very 
touching. “ This very Anaxagoras,” he says, “lay neglected 
and unprovided for, insomuch that the poor old man had 
covered up his head and was going to starve himself. But an 
account of it being brought to Pericles, he was extremely 
moved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, entreated ; 
bewailing not so much the fate of his friend as his own, if 
his administration should lose so valuable a counselor. Anax- 
agoras, uncovering his face, replied, “ Ah, Pericles! those that 
have need of a lamp take care to supply tt with oil!” * 

The reader has already been informed of the great diffi- 
culty Pericles had in saving the philosopher’s life when he 
was accused of atheism, chiefly for proclaiming that the sun 
and moon were not gods, as they had hitherto been regarded 
by the Greeks, but the former a globe of fire and the latter 
a body having mountains and‘valleys, and other physical 
characteristics similar to those of the earth. It is said that 
the great scandal he caused by this alleged impiety was aggra- 
vated by his saying, also, that both luminaries were perishable, 
and would have an end though they might endure for myriads 
of ages; so that Ossian or Macpherson was not the first who 
exclaimed to the great orb, 

‘* But thou art perhaps like me for a season ; thy years will have an 


end. Thou that sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the morn- 
ing. Exult, then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth.” 


Even Pericles failed to procure his acquittal. He was con- 
demned in his old age to perpetual banishment, and fined five 





* Plut. in Pericles. 
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talents.* After the judges had passed the sentence Pericles 
exclaimed, “ Do you find he has committed any crime?” On 
their admitting that their only charge against him was his 
want of faith in not accepting the divinity of Apollo (the 
sun), one of the most powerful of the gods, Pericles said: 
“Then if you condemn him you condemn me, for | am his 
disciple. Rather believe me than his calumniators, and 
restore him his liberty.” + Some biographers maintain that 
when Pericles addressed the judges thus, in his behalf, he was 
under sentence of death waiting from day to day for the hemlock 
draft.{ Whether this was really the case or not, the appeal of 
Pericles in behalf of his teacher-and friend was made at the 
risk of his own life; at least at the risk of losing his power as 
head of the state, and even his liberty. Fortunately he suc- 
ceeded, however, but we are told that so great was the chagrin 
of the philosopher at finding such persecution the reward of 
his labors through life, he left Athens of his own accord, 
while so emaciated and feeble that he was scarcely able to 
walk. 

It is creditable to human nature, with all its faults, that 
nothing has contributed more to the glory of Archelaus than 
that he insisted on accompanying his old and beloved master 
into exile; and never could be induced to part with him until, 
with pious care, he superintended his burial. Then he returned 
to Athens, to occupy the chair which Anaxagoras had occupied 
for thirty years, all surviving members of the Ionian school 
having unanimously declared that he was the most competent 
and most worthy to succeed the departed sage. 

Lampsacus, in Mysia, was then remarkable for its superior 
enlightment. The inhabitants were a Milesian colony who 
had profited, in no slight degree, by the teaching of their 
illustrious compatriot, Thales. Accordingly, the Lampsacians 
received the aged philosopher with every mark of esteem, 
veneration and sympathy. Although he was sixty-nine years 
when he sought an asylum in Lampsacus, he continued to 





* Sotion in Successionibus Philosophorum, apud Diog. Laert, 1. ii. 
+ Hermippus in Vitis, ¢ Gatyrus in Vitis, apud Diog. Laert, lib. ii. 
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teach for three years afterwards. Elian, the philosopher, re- 
lates that the inhabitants dedicated two altars in honor of 
Anaxagoras. One to Truth, the other to Intelligence. It is 
said that some of his friends, seeing that his end was evident- 
ly approaching, asked him whether he wished his remains 
brought to Clazomen, his native city, after his death, and 
that his reply was: “It is not necessary; all places are 
equally near Hades.”* We are also informed that when he, 
was known to be at the point of death, the Lampsacians sent 
him a deputation consisting of the principal citizens, offering 
to consecrate to his memory all the honors he might wish. 
The philosopher gratefully declined the proffered honors, 
declaring that his only wish was that the anniversary of his 
death would be a vacation day for all children attending 
school. This favor was readily granted ; and Diogenes Laer- 
tes informs us that in his time, centuries afterwards, the day 
was still devoted to that purpose throughout Greece and Asia 
Minor. There is much more philosophy in this wish of the 
dying sage than is apparent at first view. For his object was 
not merely to gratify -youth by giving them a holiday, but to 
instil into the minds of young and old the precept that death, 
which, in one form or another, is inevitable to all, should be 
rather a source of pleasure than one of affliction to the living, 
especially when it is merely the result of old age, or the 
natural termination of a well spent life. 

We had no expectation in commencing these pages that 
we could do justice to the life and character of Anaxagoras 
within the limits of a review article. Still we think we have 
shown from the best authorities that the modern world has 
produced few, if any, sages or scientists, to whom mankind are 
more indebted than to Anaxagoras. At least we may be per- 
mitted to hope that our article will serve to diminish, if only in 
a few instances, the prevalent self-glorification of the present 
age. The task is, we know, a difficult one; but it is not the 





* Preclare Anaxagoras, qui quum, Lampsaci moreretur, quacrentibus 
amicis velletne Clazomenas in patriam, si quid ei accidisset afferi, ‘‘ Nihil 
necesse est, inquit, undique enim ad inferos tatundem ire est.” Cicero, 
Tuscul. Quest, 1. ii. 
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less true on this account, that instead of our philosophers and 
thinkers of the present day being giants in intellect and 
knowledge, whereas those of thousands of years ago were 
mere pigmies—ag those who praise most what is most worthless 
would have the world believe,—except in rare instances, the 
reverse of the picture is much nearer the truth. 





Art. IL—1. Essay Towards a I *hilosophical Language and 
Real Character. By Joun Wiurxins. London. 


2. Hléments primitifs des langues decouverts par la compari- 
son des racines de Vhébreu avec celles du grec, du latin 
et du francais. Brrerer. Paris. 


3. On the Theory of Language. By W. Bearm. Aberdeen. 


4. Essai synthétique sur Porigine et la formation des langues. 
Carineav. Paris. 


In the science of language, it is an accepted doctrine that 
the extensions of significance and consequent changes of form 
which a word may undergo, are by no means the result of 
arbitrary adaptation, but the organic growth of the word itself ; 
that, figuratively speaking, a word is animated by a vital force, 
in virtue of which it branches upward and outward into vari- 
ous differentiations of form and meaning. But this organic 
development of words is not only conditioned by the varying 
aspects of nature, but also by those meatal laws which regu- 
late the association of ideas and the connection of thought with 
sense. Words have their root in the sense, but branch out in 
the atmosphere of the mind. 

Language is primarily a collection of names. Even verbs 
belong fundamentally to the same part of speech as nouns— 
they are names. Zo run, to be, to sleep, do not differ from 
other nouns save in the fact that they name objects of a pecu- 
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liar kind. The verb-noun does not, indeed, assume its special 
verbal character till it is placed under certain relations of 
person, time, mode; it is then said to be finite, while in its 
substantive character it is called infinitive. In reality, how- 
ever, the verb is always fundamentally substantive, the limita- 
tions under which it is placed being adjective toit. In English, 
and other analytical languages, these limitations are mostly 
indicated by separate words, which words, therefore, when the 
analysis of grammatical relations is carried to its ultimate 
point, may be conceived as adjective to the verb in its sub- 
stantive character. 

Again, the adjective is only the noun with a special func- 
tion; it is the name of the particular accident of place, time 
or quality applied by way of limitation to the name of the 
substance; and the adjective-noun only then individuates it- 
self as an adjective when it assumes certain endings or under- 
goes certain radical changes indicative of its adjective use. 

The adverb is only the adjective used adjectively to a verb 
or another adjective, and is thus the noun at a second remove. 
In the speech of the uneducated, which often points back to 
the earlier stages of dialectic development, no grammatical 
peculiarity is more noticeable than the adverbial use of the 
adjective—a usage which was originally the regular one. The 
individuation of the adverb, as such, remained as a more ad- 
vanced step in the refinement of speech. 

As to pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions, these 
lesser parts of speech either once were or still are adjective 
or adverbial in their use, and are all traceable with more 
or less readiness to verbal roots—to the noun, the name-word. 
Thus, all words, under whatever grammatical nomencla- 
ture they may fall, are philosophically identical in their 
nature—they are names. Comparative philology has also 
shown that all those suffixes which give special significance to 
words, or assign them special functions or relations, are trace- 
able, directly or indirectly, to verbal roots. Language, then, 
is simply a collection of names. 

Whether the noun distinctively as such, that is, as the name 
of concrete objects (objective noun, it may be called), or the 
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noun as the name of acts, of being, or states of being (which 
may be called the subjective noun) shall be considered prior 
in the order of development, is a point of philosophic interest, 
but one which we shall not pause to discuss. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked that in language in its present state there 
are no nouns of objective meaning which have not leafed out, 
so to speak, from a verbal germ; the included verb may not 
always be known, but the analogy of similar formations will 
often point to its existence, and even perhaps reveal its form. 

This fundamental identity in the parts of speech gives the 
clue to the most primitive modes by which words receive an 
extension of meaning. The same stock-word may branch out 
into a distinctively verbal, a substantive, an adjective, or an 
adverbial use, and individuate itself in each of these uses. 
But to this identity in the parts of speech is also due their 
reconvertibility—another important ground in the extension 
of the meaning of words. The skilful, practical botanist, 
taking advantage of the laws of plant-development, can trans- 
mute the various organs of the flower, one into another, the 
petal becoming stamen, the stamen petal. The genius of 
language does the like daily in its own sphere, verbs being 
made nouns or adjectives, nouns and adjectives becoming 
verbs, or assuming the functions the one of the other. The 
word round serves as a familiar illustration: “ Round as an 
apple.” ‘‘ The round of the sky,” “Our little life is rounded 
with a sleep,” ‘ The mfller’s wheel goes round and round,” 
“ Run round the corner.” These phrases show the same word 
as an adjective, a noun, a verb, an adverb and a preposition. 
In actual usage there are, of course, limitations to this con- 
vertibility of the parts of speech, the custom of language 
restricting certain words to special functions. As a rule it 
may be said that no word can go back from its use as an 
adverb, preposition, pronoun or conjunction to its earlier uses 
as a noun, verb or adjective. 

This evolution of the parts of speech from a common 
root is an induction from the facts of comparative grammar. 
We have now to point out the psychological basis upon which 
it rests as its ground of possibility. This basis consists in the 
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identity of the conditions of thonght which underlie the 
parts of speech. 

The verb, as such, is founded upon a fundamental recog- 
nition of force. The noun gives expression to a fundamental 
recognition of substance. The identity of the noun and the 
verb is based upon the identity of force and substance, force 
being conceivable only under the condition of substance, that 
is, as cause, and substance under the condition of force, that 
is, as effect. The adjective (including the adverb) is the 
recognition of the necessary limitations of force and substance 
in their identity ; on the side of substance it represents qual- 
ity, individuality, locality; on the side of force it represents 
degree, manner, time. 

But to this principle of identity is due not only that gram- 
matical extension of meaning which words undergo, but also 
those ramifications of word-meanings which may be classed 
under metaphor, applying this word not simply to the extra- 
ordinary or poetical uses of words, but to their ordinary 
acceptations. 

Metaphorical extensions of word-meanings necessarily fall 
into the following classes: 1. Those resting upon the identity 
of force and substance, in consequence of which identity the 
name of a special force, an act, a process, may be transferred 
to the thing which especially manifests it, or through which it 
works ; the cause to the effect; the act to the instrument, or 
the agent. Or the name of thing may be transferred to the 
force ; the effect to the cause; the instrument or agent to the 
act. 

2. Those resting upon the identity of force and its limita- 
tions, in consequence of which identity the name of a special 
force may be given to a peculiar quality or phenomenal condi- 
tion which is frequently and conspicuously found in connection 
with it. Or the quality or phenomenal condition may give 
name to the force. 

3. Those resting upon the identity of substance and its 
limitations, in consequence of which identity the name of a 
thing may be transferred to the quality or property by which 
it is most prominently characterized ; the name of the whole 
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to its most characteristic part. Or the name of the quality, 
property, or characteristic use may be transferred to the thing ; 
the part to the whole. But there is still another important 
head under which metaphorical extensions of word-meanings 
may fall, that namely of 

4, Analogy, which consists in an identity of relations. 
This is one of the most fertile sources of the development and 
enrichment of language.” Take a single example. The 
primary meaning of the Latin legere is to pick up by hand, 
but when letters or other ideographic signs come into use, an 
analogy is discovered between the act of picking up and 
gathering by hand and that of picking up and gathering by 
the eye, the act is the same, only the instrument and the 
material differ; hence the word used in the one case, applies 
also in the other, and degere thus gets its metaphorical meaning, 
to read. 

Thus far, however, we have pointed out no principle 
governing the development of words, which reaches beyond 
the plane of the senses, no principle which of itself supplies a 
psychological basis for the naming of supersensuous objects, 
such as truth, virtue, honor, thought. 

Words have their beginning in sensuous perceptions; they 
are primarily the names of those things only of which the 
senses take cognizance. But if language did no more than 
this, it would as a means of communication fall miserably 
short of the needs of man, who would then have no names for 
those abstract ideas which give to human intercourse its intel- 
lectual and spiritual character. In order, then, to incorporate 
these in speech, it is necessary to draw from the fields of sense 
and to give to words which in themselves have only a natural 
significance a meaning which is ‘supernatural. By virtue of 
what organizing pr inciple i is this accomplished ? 

How it is that man has supersensuous notions which are 
denied to other animals, is a metaphysical inquiry with which 
we have nothing to do, and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with saying, that by the constitution of his mind man can 
think or, in ether words, conceive abstractly only through the 
intermediation of form. Without form all thought is void, an 
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indistinguishable blank. Now at the foundation of form is 
the intuition of space, to the necessary conditions of which all 
our simplest and most primitive conceptions immediately con- 
form. Hence we image unity as a point in space, multiplicity 
by the repetition of points, totality by the circle or the sphere, 
the finite by bounded space, the infinite by the negation of 
bounds. In all our fundamental intellections we think geo- 
metrically, in mathematical forms, and so indissolubly is 
thought wedded to these forms, that very few recognize the 
truth that these are mere images of a transcendent reality. 

But cceval with the intuition of space, and implied in the 
act of its cognition, is the intuition of time, and when to the 
contemporaneous cognition of space and time sensation sup- 
plies a third element, without which the two former are im- 
possible, we reach the conception of motion. Hence we figure 
to ourselves the conceptions of succession, expansion, contrac- 
tion, separation ; which conceptions include the simultaneous 
cognition of space, time and motion. These three indissoluble 
elements thus form the mould in which all thought is cast. 
Nevertheless, before names can be given to supersensuous 
objects of thought, return must be made to the senses, and 
images must be drawn from the concrete, from the actual 
processes of nature. Thus to pure thought, to abstract ideas, 
two sets of images serve as the vehicle, or rather the body ; 
first, those abstract images involved in our intuitions of space 
and time; second, those concrete images presented by the 
senses. In the genesis of mind these two sets of images are 
contemporaneous in origin ; they are the two sides of the same 
images, and are mutually dependent, the one sensuous, the 
other intuitional. But from the sensuous side all nomencla- 
ture must necessarily be drawn. All words which give names 
to objects of intellectua] conception, indicate primarily objects 
or processes which the senses take cognizance of, and they are 
capable of transference to the higher supersensuous plane 
only, because these concrete objects or processes are fitted to 
serve as images of the purely intellectual objects. 

It is evident that the extension of meaning which words 
derive from this source must be distinguished from those 
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transferences, those metaphorical uses of words, which are 
based upon the identity of force, substance and their limita- 
tions, as well as from those based upon analogy or the identity 
of relations. Here are ideas which rise above the plane of the 
senses, with the objects of which they have, properly, no 
analogy. They are ideas, however, which do not stand alone, 
self-manifested ; they cannot be thought apart from sensuous 
presentations, apart from concrete images of a more or less 
complex nature, which images are, therefore, their very body, 
but which, nevertheless, must be distinguished as images. 
Such images are properly termed symbols, and the extension 
of meaning which words receive in this quarter may be termed 
symbolical. Words that have been thus transmuted bear the 
same relation to the ideas they embody that art-forms bear to 
their contents. 

To give a few examples. The word right means straight ; 
wrong means bent, crooked. But the significance of these 
words does not stop here; the mind figures to itself the 
most fundamental distinction in morals by the contrast of 
straightness with crookedness, and thus immediately sees in 
these words—right and wrong—a higher significance than is 
naturally theirs. So, too, wpright may carry to the mind 
something more than is written on the face of the word, since 
it symbolizes truth and firmness of moral character. Legere, 
as we have seen, obtains, metaphorically, the meaning of to 
read ; but it takes a still higher flight, and becomes, sym- 
bolically, to choose, for what is choice, as the mind necessarily 
figures it, but the picking out of one thing from a number. 
So, too, the compound intelligere means to perceive, to un- 
derstand, which is to pick out one thing from among others, 
to select the essential from the incidental. Not only the 
names of acts or processes, but also those of concrete things 
often obtain a like symbolical significance. Such words grow 
in meaning with the growth of man’s insight. Virtue, 
primarily simple manhood, has already an abstract value from 
the figurative force imparted by the suffix; but when the 
moral sense rises to the perception that the highest quality of 
man does not lie simply in strength of limb and brute force, 
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but in a certain spiritual strength and devotedness, the word 
gains a new development, grows upward, so to speak, into a 
higher atmosphere. And s0 it is throughout the whole realm 
of words that express supersensuous notions; they all have 
their root in the soil, but are endowed with a constitutional 
vitality, by virtue of which they shoot upward into ethereal 
air and light, and blossom into a radiance of beauty that till 
then lay dormant in them. 

The employment of certain sensuous images for the ex- 
pression of certain supersensuous notions is not at all a 
matter of arbitrary choice. Those general conceptions which 
are the common heritage of man, into the recognized enjoy- 
ment of which he comes at the right moment of his intel- 
lectual progress, always find utterance in substantially the 
same set of images. There is here an @ priord necessity gov- 
erning the tendency of language, a necessity arising from that 
inseparability of thought from form, of which we have 
spoken. Behind the concrete image, or, rather, necessarily in- 
volved in it, there is the intuitional image, to which the idea 
must conform as toa mould. In the selection of intuitional 
images all choice is out of the question; the idea and the 
form are one. But in the associated concrete image there 
enters an element of variety, determined by external con- 
ditions and national characteristics. Yet even here there is 
found a uniformity, arising from the natural impulse of man 
to seize upon that concrete image which lies nearest to him, 
and is most universally familiar. The intuitional image in- 
volved in intellectual comprehension is that of a grouping in 
space about a common centre; the concrete image which this 
word presents is that of a se¢zing together by the hand. The 
use of the English word grasp to express the same concep- 
tion—as in the phrase, “ Do you grasp the idea” /—well illus- 
trates that necessity which compels languages to designate 
the most general conceptions by substantially the same set of 
images. 

In proportion as these conceptions are less general in their 
nature, a widening degree of diversity arises among the con- 
crete images in which they are embodied—a diversity due to 
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varying modes of life, varying aspects of nature, peculiar his- 
torical experiences, the outbreak and spread of peculiar enthu- 
siasms, in short, to all those circumstances and conditions that 
give to a people or an age its special characteristic. Hence 
the impossibility of arraying the idiom and poetry of one 
people in the dress of another. The peculiar imagery of a 
language gives to the lesser shades of thought their hue and 
shape, which are, therefore, not communicable by imagery of 
a different complexion, such as is found interwoven in the 
language of some other people. 

Similar causes lead to even still greater diversity in the 
metaphorical use of words, for various peoples ascribe varying 
degrees of prominence to the attributes and uses of things, 
and associate effects with causes, and causes with effects, in 
various manners, and discover peculiar analogies in the pro- 
cesses of nature and the operations of man, the national charac- 
teristic being, in this diversity, the determining condition. 

It is through these psychological conditions underlying the 
evolution of words, that it has become possible for the genius 
of language to elaborate a copious and complex vocabulary 
from the few root-words which etymological researches un- 
earth. It may be deemed a fanciful speculation, yet it would 
not be unphilosophical to affirm that language is the out- 
growth of a single word, from which, by various transferences 
to new uses, and its subsequent differentiation in these, its new 
uses, the earliest stock of vocables was derived. - Language is 
a cosmos, which, by ever-increasing differentiations, has devel- 
oped from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the 
simple to the complex. 

A few remarks in application of these distinctions to 
the English language., The Saxon element of our tongue 
is replete with words of metaphorical origin; it covers the 
whole field of sense with a more elaborate net-work of 
discriminating epithets than can be found in the body of 
any other speech. But it supplies comparatively few in- 
stances of the established use of certain words as vehicles 
of supersensuous ideas, and, in general, the few Saxon 
words possessing a fixed use of this nature have lost their 
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hold upon theiy original meaning as names for things of 
sense. [or the expression of intellectual distinctions and per- 
ceptions we are, therefore, chiefly dependent upon compounds 
of Latin origin. But this very defect, if it be one, in the 
organization of the English language, is the great source of its 
strength and pliability. Words that are restricted in common 
usage to their natural meaning can be handled with all the 
more freedom in poeti¢ speech ; not having already received 
a fixed figurative sense—which often overrides and dims the 
natural one—they come fresh into the hands of the poet, with 
the odor of earth upon them, and moist with the dews of 
morning ; they are still plastic and yield to the forming hand 
of genius, which moulds them anew for the figurative uses of 
the moment. When, however, a word of natural significance 
has been cast already in the die of higher thought by the 
creative genius of language itself, the poet of the age and the 
hour must accept it as it comes, ready-formed, from this poet 
of the ages ; it may stand him in good stead in his temple of 
the beautiful, but he is powerless to carve upon it his own 
peculiar thought. The richer then a language is in words 
that smack of the soil, that retain their earlier use as names 
of natural things and relations, the richer the fund of poetic 
armory which it supplies, and the more vivid and vigorous it 
falls from the tongue of the impassioned speaker. 





Arr. Ill.—1. Natural History of Hallucinations. Des 
Borsmont. London. 1850. 


2. Biographical History of Philosophy. Lewis. London. 
8. Northern Antiquities. Maier. London. 1847. 


4. Traditions of the New Zealanders. Suortuann. Ed. 
1870. 


Tue Effendi Kbaja in his day, though when that was 
historian saith not, was the wit and Douglass Jerrold of 
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Turkey. It is related of him in household stories that he was 
once asked what became of the old moon when the new one 
came in. The clever Mussulman was puzzled, and, no doubt, 
inserted his thumb in his mouth, with a grimace of profound 
meditation, after the manner of a modern philosopher pend- 
ing the incubation of an idea. But puzzled as he was, and as 
anybody would have been previous to the publication of the 
Copernican system of astronomy, he answered, after some 
moments of deep abstraction quite befitting the gravity of the 
subject—* What becomes ofdt /—becomesof it!” rejoined the 
Effendi with an interrogation in’ his first, and an exclamation 
point (of wonder that so silly a question should be pro- 
pounded), in his second repetition. “ Becomes of it!” inter- 
jected the Effendi, removing his thumb very carefully, and 
smoothing his beard with the complacency of a Mussulman. 
“ Allah is great! They break up the old moon and make 
stars of it.” 

In this jew Wesprit from the Turkish, though of 
mythical date and referred to a rathér mythical personage, 
the student of comparative philology and its adjuncts may 
find the origin of that more modern solution of the cosmical 
problem so often attributed to the precocious boy of the 
period, who avers in answer to the question of the origin of 
the stars, that the moon lays them. The variations sounded 
on this mythical witticism have, indeed, been almost number- 
less ; and, in the jokers’ column of the current newspaper, it 
has more than once made its débvt as something novel, quite 
in the original form in which the student laughs over it in his 
elementary Turkish reader. 

Like souls in old legends, witticisms and proverbs are sub- 
ject to a sort of transmigration ; and it would be possible, no 
doubt, to trace the greater proportion of those supposedly 
modern bon-bons of wit and wisdom to an origin in the 
ancient “wrong end foremost,” so often repeated of unpro- 
nounceable names, as translated from the Spanish, whence it 
can be traced to the Latin. So, too, the proverbial “ Keep 
your jacket buttoned,” which finds its equivalent in the 
Shakespearian “ Mum’s the word.” “Supper without lights,” 
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for plenty without pleasure, appears in Spanish as wn ceno a 
oscuras. The poetic couplet, 


‘* Though the mill of God grinds slowly, 
It grinds exceeding small,” 


with all its innumerable variations, is world-old almost, al- 
though the Italians have substituted the devil for the deity in 
the English text. The proverbial adventurer of society, English 
and American, who is he but “ Don Nobody’s son,” translated 
from the Spanish, in which the* very definition of hidalgo 
(hijo @algo) is the son of Don Somebody. Who is Mr. Par- 
venu, or Sir Stuck-up, or the great Veneer, but Don Ele- 
gantono, whose breeding is not equal to his elegance 4 

How often, too, in a proverb in one language the philolo- 
gist finds the orgin of a word in another. ‘Thus a whim in 
German is a grasshopper in Italian; its transmutation from 
natural history into the world of latent Sunacien, coming 
through the proverbial “ Aver grilli in capo, ”—to have grass- 


hoppers in one’s head—by which the vivacious Neapolitan 


indicates a man of hobbies. Certain phrases, not proverbs in 
themselves, appear to have the vitality of proverbs implanted 
in their very constitution; and this is particularly true of all 
felicitous epigrammatic coinages. Thus “ frozen music,” as 
descriptive of a beautiful edifice, thongh no older than the 
days of Madame de Staél, has become a literary household 
word; and ¢ébroulement, as indicative of the restlessness of 
the exotic few who are the poets and artists of the world, is 
quoted wherever criticism has penetrated. 

The “ music of the spheres ” has come down through long 
ages, in the vortex in which Sapphic song has been lost— 
though with a perversion of meaning in its modern applica- 
tion. In its origin the phrase was: peculiarly poetic. An 
ancient dream there was that angels guided the motions of the 
stars—a fancy to which Kepler, the great founder of celes- 
tial geometry, adhered to the day of his death, notwithstand- 
ing those wonderful discoveries that have handed down his 
name in equal honor with those of that trinity of astronomy, 
Newton, Copernicus, and Galileo. These angels, according to 
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the myth, accompanied their journeys with delicious music; 
and, hence, the phrase, “ music of the spheres,” as rendered 
by Milton in 


“The morning stars sung together.” 


The Arab legend of Israfel, whose heart-strings were a lute ; 


** And who sung so wildly well 
That e’en the stars were mute,” 


and stopped on their journey to listen to music more beauti- 
ful than their own—is a reminiscence of the primitive fancy 
which Plato translated into Greek, but did not originate. 

The cosmical theory, upon which the myth was founded, 
readily accounts for its universality among the ancients, and 
suffered little modification previous to the dissemination of 
the Copernican astronomy. According to the conception of 
antiquity the cosmos was a kind of three-story house. The 
flat earth floated on a vast substratum of waters, designated as 
the waters under the earth, beneath which was the land of 
graves, or Ilades, to which Virgil makes descent by way of 
the Avernian wier. The land of graves, reproduced in 
modern poetry by Dante in the Jnferno, constituted the first 
story of the cosmical edifice, or, more properly, its cellar, 
peopled with goblins, ghosts, shades, and other imaginary in- 
habitants of similar habits. Above the earth was suspended 
the firmament, a vast metallic plate or basin supporting another 
illimitable waste of waters like that upon which rested the 
earth. Upon this upper ocean floated the land of heaven, 
with its inhabitants of angels, governed by Deity and basking 
forever in the lucidity of his glory. Between was the region 
of air, peopled by Lucifer and his attendant evil spirits. 

From the second story of this cosmical house humanity 
listened to the music of the spheres in an objective and literal 
sense, by no means expressed in the modern application of 
the phrase to the mathematical regularity of the celestial 
gamut. Descartes, in his famous theory of vortices, was the first 
toe deny that stellar bodies were kept in motion by volitions, 
but it was reserved for Newton to relegate them to the dominion 
of law in the discovery of universal gravitation; whence dates 
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the ever-repeating tragedy of positive knowledge, in the punc- 
turing, one after another, of many a beautiful myth with 
the stiletto of a fact. The Jupiter, Saturn and Mars of the 
Greeks have been dead for ages, and, phcenix-like, have sprung 
out of their ashes several very ordinary modern bodies, quite 
harmless, except in the possible accidenf of a collision. Luna— 
whence lunatic, because the moon was supposed to make mad, 
its shifting phases being supposed to modify madness—has 
been transformed into a very matter-of-fact, and by no means 
madness-inducing moon. Still, lunatic legends are not wholly 
wantingevennow. There are yet those who attribute mysterious 
properties to moonshine. People enough there are who would 
never dare to fall asleep with the moon shining in their faces, 
lest they might wake up blind in the morning, and many a 
farmer still believes that vegetables planted in one phase of 
the moon run to tops or leaves, while, planted in the other, 
they are pretty sure to bear fruit quite extravagantly. Both 
myths are relics of the ancient, as is that of good luck or bad 
depending upon the shoulder over which the new moon is 
first seen—to which is traceable the vulgar idiom, “over the 
left.” Very ancient, too, is the idea that moonshine must 
not be permitted to fall on the face of a sleeping infant, its 
beams inducing idiocy. 

But to return. The very ancient cosmical conception, 
which the Greeks modified a little, affords the key, not only to 
the genesis of phrases like the “ music of the spheres,” but to 
the genesis of the strange mythology of the ancients, and of 
the stranger gnosticism that supplanted it in the general 
acceptance of the Platonic philosophy. Standing in the first 
story of the cosmical edifice, through rifts and crannies of sky- 
light, man saw angels and had glimpses of the glory of gods— 
caught tremulous whiffs of music, and listened day and night, 
awake as well as in dreams, to the lyrics of seraphim. Fan- 
tastic clouds fashioned themselves, to his imagination, into 
wings of angels, into supernal faces, into wierd omens of good 
or evil, into golden cars hurried hither and thither by winged 
horses, in which rode gods. . 

Little more did Plato than to reduce this many-colored 
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garland of myths to something like rational .order. And the 
eeons of the Gnostics, what are they but the ideas of Plato, 
enveloped in atmospheres of visible glory, and resouled with a 
modicum of the Platonic world-soul? How like a romantic 
mythology reads the system of the great Greek master! Be- 
sides real men, horses and trees, an ideal man, horse or tree, 
was supposed to exist; and every particular man, horse and 
tree consisted of abstract existence, modelled after the ideal. 
Plato, for example, was abstract existence, with the addition 
of animality, humanity, and Platonicity. An ideal world 
of universals stood at the head of the real world of par- 
ticulars, and God had created the world, according to Plato, 
by encumbering mere ideas with envelopes of visible matter, 
which, being more or less imperfect in its plasticity, repre- 
sented the original idea with more or less imperfection. Be- 
yond this, and at its very root, lay the unencumbered idea of 
ideas, representing a sort of world-soul and sum-total of all 
cosmical activities; while still beyond lay the region of the 
absolutely ideal God, whose fulness was expressed by Cato in 
the world-soul, and by the Gnostics in the gamut of ons. 

Thus crawls philosophy out of myth, using the word to 
represent the unproved. Thus, too, science, both manifest- 
ing in all ages a singular tendency to resolve themselves into 
their legendary originals. For example, what is Mr. Murphy’s 
“Formative Intelligence ;” what Sir William Hamilton’s 
“ Unconditioned ;” what Herbert Spencer’s “ Unknowable ;” 
what Professor Huxley’s “ Molecular Activity,” but the Gnos- 
tic pleroma, or the Platonic world-soul, or the Hindoo Brah- 
man over again, with a different name? But if the name is 
more scientific, what is it but a verbal equivalent for the same 
fundamental conception and the same pantheism ? 

The difference is that, while philosophy emerges from on- 
tological myths, science has its root in the gradual reclaiming 
of myths of natural history, metamorphosis, and transmutation. 
The Githe of Latin poetry writes: 


‘* Linquitur, ut merito maternum nomen adepta 
Terra sit, et terra quoniam sunt cuncta creata ;” 


adding as a reason further for the epithet of Mother Earth: 


‘*Multaque nunc etiam existant animalia terris:” 
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thus enunciating the very first myth of physics, that living 
creatures spring out of the earth. Further on, the poet gives 
his rationale of this genesis of all living, adding that they 
(living creatures) are developed by rain-water and by warm 
vapors generated by the sun’s heat. Old this primitive rflyth 
of science is as the Mosaic cosmogony. But old as it is, there 
is another of equal antiquity: that the corruption of one body 
is the generation of another. In accordance with the latter, 
a seed was supposed to die before the young plant sprang 
from it—an idea which St. Paul in his most fervid mood 
makes the basis of an illustration, in the eloquent passage : 
“ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.” 

An earlier allusion to it is contained in Samson’s riddle of 
the generation of bees from the dead body of a lion, with 
which he puzzles his inveterate enemies: 


** Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness,” 


which in the seventeenth century was quoted in opposition to 
Redi’s conclusion from experiments, that all living things, to 
whatsoever order belonging, are propagated by germs. 

To the ancient mind, the earth wasa great mother teeming 
with living millions by spontaneous generation. An eternal 
transmigration of atoms was going on everywhere; atoms 
taking new forms and reappearing in new organisms by action 
of an ever-sleepless volition impelling them, and of a pro- 
found instinct implanted in their very constitution. Thus the 
atom represented a sort of eternity of living existence, pass- 
ing by transmigration through an endless succession of organic 
bodies, and returning to its old state of a sentient monad, only 
to assist in the integration of new bodies. Men came and 
went, but the monad was forever. 

Between this myth of the transmigration of living atoms and 
that other of the transmigration of souls runs a strange sort of 
analogical resemblance. But how were these atoms—these 
self-existent protoplasms—nucleated into organisms «having 
hands, feet, heads—in a word, members? Here again, ancient 
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speculation had recourse to a myth ; and every organism was 
fashioned by an interior xeon, to which the volition of the 
monad was, for the time being, subject; and thus was built 
up out of living atoms, through the sleepless energy of the vital 
gon, an approximation to the ideal of the organism, or species 
to which the organism belonged. A man was a mass of living 
molecules governed by an eon, physically; mentally, a soul 
which might have belonged to some remote ancestor, but was, 
more likely, that of some inferior animal promoted to human- 
ity for good behavior; for believers in the transmigration 
myth regarded natural history in its gradations as a series, in 
passing through which souls were developed into humanity, 
and, at last, into angelhood; and, if, having passed once 
through the series, they proved in humanity quite intractible, 
they were sent back to try it over. 

It occasionally happened that an seon had a fancy for the 
nondescript, and would indulge its freak by putting the atoms 
in a somewhat nondescript form; and thus there came about 
a goblin world of griffins, dragons, pigmies, and other shapes 
belonging to no species, and, consequently, supposed to be the 
prisons of souls having committed some unpardonable enorm- 
ity. The myth of the basilisk belongs to an order of fictions 
referable to the stem-idea of goblin-genesis. According to 
the old superstition, when a rooster was seven years old he 
would lay an egg, which, upon iucubation, would produce a 
creature, half-serpent and half orginal stock, termed a basilisk, 
and so poisonous as to kill any creature it looked at. The 
easiest way to kill it was to hold a mirror before it, when, by 
reflection of its own deadly look, it would—so ran the legend 
—drop dead of its own hideousness. Hoary as the hills, 
but still prevalent in some parts of the world, this superstition 
is traceable to a relationship with the Arabic myth of the evil 
eye—Ain rab—common in Eastern Asia, and carried hither 
and thither by that strange race of juzfs errants, the gypsies. 

Absurd as seem these myths of primitive man, they have, 
through the transmutation of ages, been invested with togas 
of scientific phrase—have had, in a word, a sort of transmigra- 
tion into other bodies of expression; the living atom having 
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been translated into Greek by protoplasm; the soul itself into 
an eternally transmigrating molecular motion, which climbs 
and descends in the same endless succession of cycles. 

The living-atom myth, which favors the basis of the pro- 
toplasmic hypothesis, suffered little modification previous to 
the dawn of modern histology, when Buffon reproduced it 
in his theory of organic molecules, according to which vitality 
was eternally vested in certain indestructible particles of mat- 
ter, constituting the physical basis of all organic beings, and 
having certain properties and inalienable activities differenti- 
ating them from matter not living. Dead matter could not 
be transformed into living; and living matter, having vitality 
as an inherent activity, could not die. Progress takes a 
few steps; and, presto, the bodily part of Buffon’s myth is de- 
funct, the soul of it entering into the newer body of protoplasm 
or proteine, which passes from dead to living, and vice versa, 
with the utmost possible ease: the old eeon reappearing in the law 
of modality determining that an acorn shall produce an oak, 
not a maple; while the poor soul of the ancient is metamor- 
phosed into a molecular motion, now sinking into unconscious- 
ness in the great tomb of inorganic matter, now rising into 
consciousness again in the molecular-material bubble, termed 
humanity. Thus man is converted into a sort of molecular 
thinking cap, very useful to matter as a self-register of its 
states and fluctuations. 

But, by way of giving the botanical kingdom an oppor- 
tunity to make itself useful in the world, in this new myth— 
begging the pardon of several learned professors—it has been 
converted into a manufactory of organic monads intended for 
the nutrition of the animal kingdom. Emerson may repeat 
as he likes— 


“ For if the eye was made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


But beauty is simply protoplasm put up in very pretty and 
tempting packages, like bon-bons at a confectionery depot ; 
and violets blossom in the grass for the very purpose of induc- 
ing animals to eat them, and the grass with them. To apply 
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the logic of Rocoles, who avers that the lion might as well 
have been called a monkey, it is obvious that the rose or lily 
might better have been a cabbage, since neither is anything 
more than protoplasm running to waste in the way of the 
beautiful. But, granting that the end of all beauty is to be 
cooked, eaten, and digested, what becomes of Gray’s pleasant 
fiction of theology : 


‘* Full many a flower is.born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ?” 


Beauty has been beheaded for treason occasionally in centu- 
ries past ; but now beauty is treason to the great purpose of 
vegetation, the production of palatable monads to be digested, 
assimilated, and made to minister to the molecular activity of 
thinking. 

A single myth traeeable to the old fiction of sons govern- 
ing the nucleation of organic bodies, is still accepted in some 
quarters. Swedenborg taught that the spirit gave shape to 
the body, and that, if any member, as, for example, a leg, 
was lost, the perfect spiritual shape was still preserved ; and, 
in confirmation of the idea, cases are instanced in which per- 
sons, having suffered the amputation of a limb, have been 
conscious of pain, in the toes, for instance, after the amputa- 
tion had been performed. Swedenborg gave man two bodies 
—one, substantial and inner, which could not suffer mutila- 
tion; the other corporeal and exterior, constituting a sort of 
mortal coil which was shuffled off 2m articulo mortis. Hence, 
though the material body might be despoiled of a leg or an 
arm by Surgeon Sawbones, the invisible and substantial body 
was at the mercy of no instruments Sawbones could com- 
mand. 

The singular power of reproducing lost parts possessed by 
certain animals has been frequently quoted as triumphant 
proof, not only of the existence of the substantial body, but 
of its capacity, under certain conditions, of renewing ampu- 
tated members. Cut off the legs, tail, jaws of a newt, sepa- 
rately or all together ; and, as was long since proved by Spal- 
lanzani, the animal reproduces legs, tail, and jaws exactly in 
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the form of those cut off. Presto, the mutilated newt reap- 
pears as good a newt as before, with legs, tail, and jaws as 
exactly like those which have been cut off as if some myste- 
rious artist had modelled them with the originals before 
him. 

There is a myth still prevalent in some parts of New 
England, that serpents have the same power of redintegra- 
tion. Cut a snake in two, and put the pieces any attainable 
distance apart; and, according to the superstition, the head, 
with part appertaining to it, will hunt up the lost remainder, 
readjust it properly, and lie still until the vis medicatriz has 
knitted the two together. Hence, in killing a snake, it is 
customary to make sure of so bruising the head as to put the 
contingency of redintegration quite out of the question. The 
age of this superstition is a problem of impossible solution. 
Possibly it is derived from the old promise—“ The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” Possibly the 
old promise itself employs metaphorically the terms of a myth 
developed pending the Eden ages of primitive man. 

The serpent has always had a mysterious satanic asso- 
ciation with the preternatural, which is forcibly illustrated 
in the myth of the temptation ; notably so in the myth attrib- 
uting to it powers of fascination; but there is a New Eng- 
land myth of spontaneous generation concerning the hair- 
snake, which is worthnoting. It is supposed that a hair from a - 
horse’s tail, being left in water for a few hours, is turned into a 
minute, thread-like serpent endowed with the power of propa- 
gating its kind; and this writhing, active little reptilian, 
supposedly thus generated, is termed the hair-snake. 

The reader has now traced the gradual resolution, through 
almost unnumbered centuries, of a few primitive fictions into 
positive physical sciences. In like manner, the Greek fiction 
of an upper ether affords the basis of the undulatory hy- 
pothesis of light—itself a modern myth of rather imaginative 
cast. 

Take another phase of the primeval pantheism of the 
world-soul ; considering it from the poetic stand-point. To 
ancient man the conception of volition was practically un- 
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limited. A tree, a stone had something of the God in it. 
The music of the spheres was caught and repeated in the 
harmony of things earthly ; and earth answered note for note 
to the melodies of the celestial. Man as poet bent his ear, 
heard, and reproduced the deep songs of the volitions that 
moved and breathes about him and above; and music was the 
one language in common between humanity and the hosts, 
unseen but not unheard, that encompassed it about. 

It has been supposed that this ancient application of the 
word music to the waving of trees, the nodding of blos- 
soms—in short, to all the ephemera of beauty—was not asso- 
ciated with the notion of sound. Again, as in the instance of 
the “music of the spheres,” modern acumen is at fault. An 
old English writer apprehends the ancient conception more 
correctly in a quaint apothegm as to the origin of music: 
“The verie source, and, so to speake, springeheade of all 
musicke,” remarks he, “is the verie pleasante sounde that the 
trees make when they growe.” Mrs. Browning embalms the 
same fancy in verse of the quaintest delicidusness : 

‘* The divine impulsion cleaves 


In dim music to the leaves 
Dropt and lifted, dropt and lifted.” 


So, too, Poe, in a personification under the name of Ligeia : 


“ Ligeia, Ligeia, 

My beautiful one! 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run! 
Say, is it thy will 

On the breezes to top, 
Or, capriciously still 
Like the lone albatross, 
Incumbent on night, 
‘As she on the air, 

To direct with delight 
All the harmony there ?” 


But are not these operations of nature really soundless ? 
Soundless! ‘Not so, except from the dulness of human hear- 
ing. The strange, oppressive stillness of the tropical forest at 
noonday, intimates a learned professor, is due only to the 
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stolidness of human ears, and could the murmur of its living 
maelstroms, as they whirl and circle-in the numberless myriads 
of cells which constitute every separate tree and plant be 
caught, human ears would be stunned as by the roar of a 
great city. So here is a myth which, having come down 
through ages, finds at last a scientific basis in the fact that all 
protoplasmic bodies, like the. stinging-hair of the common 
nettle, are, however minute, bodies with an ever restless in- 
ternal circulation; and since it has been proved that color, 
like sound, consists of undulating waves, so that it is possible 
to set the spectrum of the one to the gamut of the other, may 
not human ears become sensitive enough by and by to hear 
color as well as see it? May not the minute wave-motions 
that condition the forms of plants and the undulations of its 
odor-waves become audible by-and-by, so that a blossom shall 
appeal to the ear as a delicious blending of the melodies of 
color, of form, and of odor? Sir Francis Bacon intimates 
that he had a certain perception of music blended with the 
sensation of odor, and never entered a room pervaded with 
the latter without fancying himself walking through waves of 
melody; and why may not anybody else scent music in a lily 
or a rose, and even discriminate between the tunes which 
different blossoms play in the exhalation of perfumes. Her- 
bert Spencer has proved that.all activities whatsoever fall 
naturally into waves of rhythm; and thus the cosmos was a 
poet long before man thought of rhyming. 

After the promulgation of the Copernican system of as- 
tronomy, which was printed at Nuremberg in 1543, a period 
of two centuries elapses, in which observation takes the place 
of myth-fabrication. A renaissance of the mythical spirit oc- 
curs about the middle of the eighteenth century, and Kant anti- 
cipates the nebular hypothesis—La Place’s splendid myth—in 
the bold and startling speculations of his 7heorie des Himmels, 
which the latter reproduces in many respects in his Systeme du 
Monde. Newton’s magnificent discoveries are already pub- 
lic property. So Galileo’s; so Kepler’s. Copernicus’s have 
been struggling for mastery over the old cosmical myth 
with which primitive man set out, for over two centuries. 
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Galileo, Newton, Kepler and Brahe have one after another 
picked up the hammer of Thor and hammered away at the 
myth of ages, which has at last been beaten to powder. 

The world must have a new cosmogony adapted to 
Newtonian principles. Presto, from the heads of two men 
—one a dreamer of Sweden and the other a philosopher 
of Germany—spring two Minervas of cosmogony. Kant 
says, “Give me matter and I will build the world.” Begin- 
ning with a formless waste of nebulous blastema, he sup- 
poses a single centre of attraction, which develops a pro- 
digious central body, encompassed about with systems of 
planetary worlds—a world-maelstrom whirling in the midst of 
still unreclaimed masses of vapor and molecular waste. Mil- 
lions on millions of ages the great maelstrom expands its 
margins, converting blastema into cosmos, but losing at the 
centre what it gains at the margin: the attractions of the 
central systems bringing their constituents together again in a 
continuous crash of matter and wreck of worlds. Thus the 
worlds that are now circle in a prodigious ring of cosmos 
between the wreck of the central worlds that have been and 
the molecular waste of the worlds to be hereafter. Like La 
Place, Kant accounts for all the then discovered phenomena of 
astronomy, even to the zodiacal light. 

Thus, in 1755, the principle of gravitation has resulted, in 
the hands of Immanuel Kant, in a splendid myth of cos- 
mogony, more daring in its way, more tremenduous in its 
cycles of creation and destruction than any of which Greek, 
Hindoo, Goth or Egyptian ever dreamed; equally mythical, 
too, because equally vague and speculative in its magnificent 
mazes of guess-work. 

Contemporary with the German thinker, the Swedish 
dreamer Swedenborg, also an Emmanuel, fabricates a strange, 
Gothic cosmogony. In this second myth the cosmos is the 
body of God, and hence a vast anthropomorphic universe. 
God’s body being shaped like a man’s, the universe is conse- 
quently a vast man-shaped body, every atom of which is a 
solar system. In a word, the universe is God’s body, which is 
seen by the angels in heaven, as having the sun for its right 
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eye and the moon for its left. Not far from contemporaneous 
with both was Dr. Whiston’s myth relative to the function of 
comets, in which those eccentric bodies are given over to the 
habitation of lost souls. Kant’s myth, in the slightly modified 
form of La Place’s nebular hypothesis, has represented the 
prevalent opinion of astronomers for over a century; but how 
soon the progress of physical discovery may render its abroga- 
tion necessary, and let it drop into the great waste-basket of 
the past, it would be the height of temerity to attempt to 
predict. 

The two middle decades of the last century seem to have 
been given over to myth-building. The illustrious physiolo- 
gists Harvey and Francisco Redi were busy with the demoli- 
tion of the myth of spontaneous generation. Equally busy 
were Benoit de Maillet, the author of 7%/camed, and Lamarck, 
the author of the Philosophie Zoologique, in the construction 
of the new myth of the transmutation of species, out of which 
has since been developed the compact system of Darwin, and 
a new myth in Professor Kélliker’s odd fiction of heterogene- 
ous generation. Cuvier was just then in the zenith of his 
fame as a comparative anatomist, and Buffon was cogitating 
his myth of organic molecules, which Professor Huxley has 
since metamorphosed into the protoplasmic theory of organic 
genesis. 

According to Lamarck—of the two the ablerexponent of the 
new myth—all species of animals result from the indirect action 
of alterations of circumstances on the primitive germs which he 
regards as having originated by spontaneous generation in the 
waters of the globe ; thus travestying the primitive myth em- 
balmed in hexameters by the Latin poet. Lamarck rested his 
myth upon the substratum of a reasoning like this. Organs 
are increased, he says, by action, atrophied by inaction. 
Hence, alterations of circumstance produce organic alteration 
by increasing the activity of some organs, and lessening that 
of others; and organic alterations are transmissible as heredi- 
tary properties. Of the struggle for existence so strongly 
insisted upon by Darwin, Lamarck had no idea. Nor had 
de Maillet, nor Robinet, whose speculations are crude in com- 
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parison with de Maillet’s—cruder still in comparison with the 
Philosophie Zoologique. Man was a baboon modified by 
alterations of circumstances. So on and so on ran the myth, 
ending at last in primitive germs far down the million- 
columned vista of geologic centuries. 

Dead myths lie all along the track of the Hercules of phys- 
ical discovery; and at last discovery kills—strangles and casts 
into the waste-box—the long prevalent doctrines of progressive 
modification, through ages, from more to less embryonic 
forms. Myth more generally accepted, with the exception of 
Kant’s Theorie des Himmels, has not been propounded since 
the days of the universally accepted fictions of humanity 
primitive. But an impartial survey of the positively ascer- 
tained facts of palzeontology negatives these doctrines irrevo- 
cably. So witnesses Professor Huxley in his “Persistent Types 
of Life.” 

Of those dead, one of the strangest and most fantastic was 
the myth of the phlogiston supposed to inhabit metals. Just 
as really mythical it was as were the more ancient fictions 
of the dryads, fauns and other weird volitions moving the 
cogs and pulleys of all natural phenomena. The metal-spirit 
has long since ceased to exist, having been superseded by 
more scientific forms of personitication. 

Yet the myth of the phlogiston occasioned the discovery of 
oxygen. Previous to the experiments of Eck de Sulzback, it 
had been held that metals were inhabited by a sort of spirit 
which, being set free by heat, made them lighter when cooled, 
by re-entering their bodies, which were heavier when heated, 
owing to the exhalation of the inhabiting spiritual phlogiston. 
Sulzback murdered this myth by proving that the augmentation 
in the weight of metals subjected to heat, was not occasioned 
by an escaping spirit ; but that the fixed ashes, as he termed 
the oxides, were formed by the union of a spirit with the 
body of the metal. This was Sulzback’s philosophy of oxida- 
tion; and he went on to say that artificial cinnabar—his term 
for the red oxide of mercury—released this spirit when heated, 
and that, the spirit having a certain weight, the cinnabar be- 
came lighter in consequence. Doubtless, the now antiquated 
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experimenter’s idea that spirit had weight, was, at that day, 
denounced and deprecated as heterodox; for it had been held 
for ages that spirit possessed a certain tendency to ascend 
which lessened the dead gravity of matter with which it was 
connected. Thus, when the phlogiston left the metal, the 
metal became heavier, having lost the buoyancy occasioned 
by its spiritual presence. In like manner, and for the 
same reason, a dead body was regarded as heavier than a 
living, that is, a corpse was thought to weigh more than ‘its 
person had weighed as a living organism—to which myth is 
no doubt referable the origin of the phrase, “dead weight.” 
Sulzback’s investigations impugned this once popular and, in 
some quarters, still believed superstition ; and were, hence, in 
their day, as heterodox as Francisco Redis in his. Had Sulz- 
back called this spirit oxygen, the elimination of the myth 
would have been completed. But for more than a century 
combustion was supposed to be fed by an attendant spirit. In 
1501, Cardoni speaks of the spirit that feeds the fire; but, in 
1602, the world has come to the conclusion that the drop 
that covers the surface of heated lead is of atmospheric origin ; 
and, just as the sun of the seventeenth century was shooting 
red rays up the east, Jean Rey proved by experiment that con- 
tact with the air was a condition of oxidation. At last, in 
1774, Priestley enacted the old experiment of burning out the 
spirit from cinnabar, which Sulzback had enacted 300 years 
before him. But Sulzback called it a spirit, and made no at- 
tempt to imprison it as a consequence; while Priestley caught 
it in a pneumatic trough, and named it oxygen; and thus 
Cardoni’s spirit that fed the fire was identical with the gas 
that supports combustion. Thus, too, the medieval myth of 
phlogiston was transmuted into the scientific fact of oxygen. 
The present century has produced a few myths worthy of 
mention. In the infancy of photography was developed the 
fiction that the likeness of the murderer might always be found 
photographed in the eye of his victim. Several novels intro- 
duced the idea by way of bringing the hypothetical murderer 
to the hypothetical justice of the novelist ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the idea could only have originated with some person 
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wholly uninformed as to the complexity of conditions neces- 
sary to produce a photograph, it took possession of the public 
mind so completely that, at a recent voroner’s inquest in this 
city, a scientific expert was asked by the coroner to make oath 
that, at the post-mortem examination, no image could be de- 
tected in the eye of the victim ! 

The myth was equally prevalent in England ; and it is not 
three years since English journals of first standing gravely 
printed the marvel that, a photograph of the eye of a murdered 
person having been taken, the image of the murderer was 
visible, under a powerful microscope in the eyes of the 
photograph. The fact was extensively quoted as proof of 
the myth; but again the tragedy of strangling a beautiful 
myth with the noose of a fact, was enacted; and it was 
proved that, in taking a photograph, the image of the photo- 
grapher is always reflected in the eye of the subject; that this 
image may be photographed, and, under favorable circum- 
stances, might become visible under the glass; again, that, 
in a living person, owing to the convexity of the cornea, the 
image must be exceedingly small, but that, in the flattened 
cornea of the eye of a dead person, it must necessarily be con- 
siderably larger. Yet again, it has been proved by observa- 
tion that irregular reflections occasionally appear in the par- 
tially collapsed cornea of a corpse ; and it might well happen 
that, in some instances, they have resembled a man quite by 
accident. A superstition, very natural, under the circum- 
stances, would identify this vaguely anthropomorphic reflection 
with the person of the supposed murderer. 

Very recently the marvel went the round of the papers, 
that a tragedy had been photographed on a pane of glass ; and 
the fact that the spy-glasses of the surveyor very frequently 
present simulations of leaves and twigs apparently on the ob- 
ject-glass, was quoted as evidence of the probability of the 
new marvel. In the instance of the spy-glass the explanation 
is very simple. The object-glass of the instrument consists of 
two glasses—one flint and the other crown—cemented together 
with Canada balsam. When the glasses get loose, as they 
often will, they separate a little, and the air penetrates the 
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balsam in all directions, causing an appearance of leaves, 
twigs, or other fanciful forms between the glasses. Opera- 
glasses are more liable than field-glasses to exhibit these leaf- 
like stmulacra ; and the remedy is to take them to pieces, 
clean the glasses, and insert a new layer of balsam. Thus, 
the proof failing, the myth went to the wall, and was pinned 
there with the bare bodkin of a keen-pointed fact. 

In some parts of New England, a myth somewhat similar 
to that of the Arab ghoul, the German Elfe-maid, and the Hun- 
garian vampire, has been developed in the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis or quick consumption, by which whole families are 
often taken off, member after member, in singularly regular 
succession. The myth is that the heart of the consumptive 
lives on after burial, feeding by some strange metempsycose 
upon the vitality of a living brother or sister, who begins to 
waste next ; and instances have occurred in which bodies have 
been exhumed and the hearts burned, by way of saving the 
living from the voracity of the dead. In certain portions 
of New England, also, the fiction that cats are in some sense 
goblins still prevails ; and there are New England women who 
would shrink superstitiously from the experiment of leaving 
grimalkin alone with the baby. 

The first of these myths is distinctively of New England 
origin, though its analogy to the Arab, German, and Hun- 
garian, has occasioned its reference to a primitive stem. The 
ghoul of the Arab—which Moore in Lalla Rookh spells ghole, 
and whence some philologists draw the English ow/—is a 
demon in the form of a woman, feeding upon the dead and in- 
habiting cemeteries, ruins, and desert places. The ghoul is 
the scavenger of Azrael, and the spirit of desolation, rotten- 
ness and decay—the buzzard and jackal of pandemonium,— 
but is never fabled as assuming other than woman’s shape. 

The vampire—ghastly and terrible as is the conception— 
bears as little relation to the New England legend. The 
Elfe-maid inhabits woodlands in the form of a beautiful 
woman offering the wayfarer a cup of wine, the drinking of 
which makes mad. A German ballad thus photographs the 
temptress : 
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‘She sits neath a linden singing, singing, 
Though her dropped lids nothing say ; 
But her beauty lures whether smiling or singing, 


For she is an Elle-maid gay.” 


According to the superstition, she is a mask, not a spirit—one 
of those nondescript Germanesque goblins with which Teu- 
tonic household stories so plentifully abound. Nor can any 
genitic relation be traced between the German Elfe-maid and 
the Arab ghoul, which in Hebrew appears as the /ilith, or the 
Hungarian vampire and the New England quick consump- 
tion. They are quite distinct superstitions, having a quite 
distinct genesis. 

A single primitive myth of vampirism remains to be 
noted, as affording the solution of the ancient custom of 
strangling the second-born of twins. Even in’ the primitive 
story of Jacob and Esau, and the hatred of the latter for his 
brother, a hint of the primitive superstition is embodied, 
which demonstrates its great antiquity and accounts for its 
universality in some form or other. It was held by the 
ancients that the second of the two was a sort of vampire 
creation, feeding subtly upon the substance of the other. 
Hence, the destruction of the former, an attempt to cireumvent 
which by the mother was visited with the death penalty. To 
this myth, perhaps, is traceable the New England superstition 
which invests quick consumption with a sort.of atmosphere of 
the preternatural. 

And in ultimate analysis, what are all these myths of ghoul, 
vampire and kaksdzmon but so many equivalents for the 
given theory of diseases—so many dim prefigurations of a 
dawning scientific hypothesis? The fact that almost every 
important hypothesis of modern science has its origin in prim- 
itive myth, has been established. It remains now to submit 
that fact in the form of a generalization—to express it in the 
terms of a law. What then is the principle—the law—that 
governs and controls this gradual transition, from age to 
age, of certain fundamental conceptions, religious and scien- 
tific, from the myth-form to that of positive knowledge? This, 
doubtless: that the germs of all fundamental truths are im- 
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planted in the instincts, and gradually grow their way into 

rational definition, as culture advances, blossoming as myths 

first, and finally bringing forth fruit as rational conceptions 
d at = 

susceptible of rational explanation. 





Arr. IV.—1. Raphael of Urbino and his Father, Giovanni 
Santi. By J.D. Passavanr. London. 1872. 


2. Histoire de la vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael. Par 
QUATREMERE DE Quincy. Paris. 1835. 


Ar least three of the great Italian artists have found 
earnest, able and painstaking biographers to chronicle their 
respective lives and works. Without forgetting to pay due 
tribute of respect to Vasari, Condivi, and other of their con- 
temporaries, for their choice legacies of primitive facts and 
anecdotes, it must still be allowed that the present ,century 
of writers have done more to unveil mysteries and to reconcile 
adverse historical data than those of the three preceding cen- 
turies put together. The remarkable career of Michael 
Angelo has been explored even to its smallest details, and 
learnedly written out by Dr. Hermann Grimm. The clouds 
of light and shadow which hung over the days of that most 
scientific of artist-natures have been rent at last, and thoroughly 
robbed of their fact and fancy by an eminent French critic, 
M. Arséne Houssaye. And now, finally, after the combined 
efforts of many preceding writers, Herr Passavant, director of 
the Frankfort museum, has performed his labor of love for 
the “divine” Raphael; he has brought to light so many new 
facts, documents, letters, etc., and, indeed, has gone over the 
field with so much care, so much thoronghness, and so large 
an expenditure of time and money that it is almost impossible 
to conceive of anything new being discovered bearing in any 
way upon the subject. 

The subject of the present article is Raphael of Urbino; 
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and it shall be the aim of the writer to gather up such new 
facts and items of information as have been presented by 
his latest biographers. It would be impossible, of course, 
to offer within the present limits anything like a biogra- 
phy of the artist; but in these days, when people’s minds, 
diligent and attentive in other respects, are too apt to lose 
sight of those distinguished predecessors, whose wealth of 
genius and of talent has contributed largely to the enjoyment 
and necessary wants of all succeeding ages, it cannot prove 
amiss to recall some of the more important events in the life 
of Raphael, one artist among the many, whose immortal works 
the world never tires of praising, whose short but striking 
existence marks a golden age in the modern period. 

It was in the small town of Urbino, on the morning of the 
6th of April, 1483, that Magia, wife of Giovanni Santi, pre- 
sented her husband with a son, who was destined to be the 
greatest ornament of the arts. The father, who, it seems, had 
had a presentiment of the position the child was to attain, 
baptized him Raphael, a name which had no precedent in the 
family, and Vasari relates that he would not allow the child 
to have a wet nurse, as he wished the mother herself to nurse 
him. Of the early years of Raphael nothing at all is known, 
except that after the death of his father, in 1494, he was en- 
trusted to the care of Bernardina, his stepmother, his own 
mother having died in 1491, and of the priest, Don Bartolomeo, 
his guardian. 

Pietro Vannucci, commonly called Peruquio, was then at 
the height of his glory, acquired principally by the works 
executed at this time. It was his good fortune to be chosen 
as the guide of the child Raphael, who, as Herr Passavant 
remarks, “ was destined to catch the inspiration of his master, 
transform it, and raise it to a height that the master himself 
had never dreamt of.” It was probably in 1495 that Raphael 
went to study under Peruquio, although no real date is assigned. 
If, at the outset, Peruquio, astonished at the precocious talent 
manifested by Raphael in drawing, charmed with the amiable 
temper, the deportment and the grace of his pupil, predicted 
that he would soon become his master, the young man, on his 
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part, imitated Peruquio as assiduously as though he were hever 
to be other than his disciple. At any rate, such was the 
wonderful progress of the young pupil that his master early 
began to employ him on his own works. There may still be 
seen in the Vatican a “ Resurrection of Christ,” which was the 
result of the joint labors of Raphael and his master; and it is 
not improbable that the former performed the larger part of 
the work. During this period the industry of Raphael’ was 
remarkable. The artistic spirit seemed to flow from him, so 
to speak, in forms of radiant beauty. He never allowed his 
hand:to remain idle. Always thinking and always planning, 
unlike the great Leonardo, he managed to execute all his 
thoughts and to fulfil all his plans. In the space of a few 
brief years, we read of his painting a longer list of works than 
many other artists could finish in a lifetime. Not to mention 
any of them, it may only be said that all bear the impress of 
the school of Peruquio, with an additional amount of spiritual 
sentiment, a more delicate observation of nature, and a slight 
tinge of his own individuality, which was already beginning 
to be visible. 

It is embarrassing enough for the historian of art, when, 
instead of facts to relate, he has only works to describe, and 
this without being able to convey to the reader those delicate 
resemblances and distinctions which the eye alone can apre- 
ciate. The history of Raphael, indeed, could alone be done 
thorough justice to, in the sight and presence of his works, but 
this obviously may not be. The dispersion of his productions, 
which prevents it, places the writer, moreover, under this 
double disadvantage, that he himself can scarcely form a 
proper comparison among them, or draw the necessary results, 
and that he is compelled to appeal entirely to the memory of 
his reader. 

After leaving the studio of Peruquio, in 1504, Raphael paint- 
ed the “ Marriage of the Virgin,” known under the name of the 
Sposalizio, now in the Brera at Milan, and a small half-length 
“St. Sebastian,” now-in Bergamo. Lut, at this time, political 
strife was harrassing the peace and strength of the Italian 
people. The Prince Guidubaldo had just returned to his state 
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after having incurred many hardships and dangers. “After 
the twenty-six days of the government of Pius IIL,” relates 
the biographer, whom we have already quoted, “and when 
Guiliano della Rovere was pope, under the name of Julius IL., 
Guidubaldo was summoned to Rome, and created Gonfalonier 
di Santa-Chiesa. But it was stipulated at the same time, that 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, nephew of the pope and of the 
duke, should be recognized heir to the Duchy of Urbino. 
This solemn inauguration of the Prince della Rovere, and the 
presentation to Guidubaldo of the general’s baton, in presence 
of a large number of nobles, took place in the cathedral of 
Urbino, in 1594, at the very time when Raphael had just 
placed his altar-piece at Citta ’di Castello.” 

Raphael, sensible to the elevation of his prince, painted 
several small pictures for him, one of which, “ Christin the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane,” Vasari describes as being “ of such finish 
that a miniature could not surpassit.” The “St. George,” and 
the “St. Michael” in the Louvre, belong to this period. The 
latter, especially the subjects in the background, vividly recall 
different scenes from Dante’s Znferno ; for example, the de- 
scription of the town of Dis (canto viii.), the allusions to the 
masked hypocrites (canto xxiii.) and to serpent-tortured crim- 
inals (canto iv.) 

In the autumn of 1804, Raphael made his first journey to 
Florence. The fame of Leonardo da Vinci had partially 
drawn him thither. That artist had just completed his “La 
Gioconda,” the cartoon of the “ Holy Family,” and was still 
at work on the “ Battle of Aughiari.” We are induced to be- 
lieve that Herr Passavant is slightly in error on this point. 
Vasari, we admit, states that “the desire to see the celebrated 
cartoons, then so generally landed, of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo ” attracted Raphael to Florence. Herr Passa- 
vant, without giving the matter a moment’s consideration, is 
led on to the statement that the desire to see the work was the 
motive of Raphael’s visit; and that it was completed before 
the latter’s arrival. Now, Leonardo could not possibly have 
finished his work before the year 1505, as his biographer has 
satisfactorily proven; while that of Michael Angelo was pro- 
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longed a year later. A letter of the time, written by the 
Duchess of Sora, says that Raphael “ has decided to pass some 
time at Florence, in order to improve himself in his studies.” 
In a word, we do not believe that a desire of seeing the car- 
toon of Leonardo was, in any way, the motive of the artist’s 
visit. 

The arrival of Raphael in the beautiful city of Florence 
unfolded a new and more resplendent life to him. The sight 
of the masterpiece of the ancient Florentine school, and espe- 
cially an intimacy with artists, whose emulation had been ex- 
cited by the example of Leonardo da Vinci and Michae] An- 
gelo; in fact, everything, contributed to develop his talent. 
The artist was received with much favor. Several distin- 
guished patricians ordered pictures of him, and, under the 
happiest of auspicies, he began to feel at home. 

The masters whom he principally studied were Masaccio 
and Leonardo da Vinci. These two artists revealed to Raphael 
his own wonderful powers, until then almost concealed. 
Awakened suddenly, and excited with the inspiration that 
seemed all at once to flow in on him from every side, he 
pushed forward at once toward the perfection he was soon to 
attain. Still Raphael did not wholly abandon the style of 
Pernquio. It was, of course, impossible for him to give up 
on a sudden all that he had learned and acquired from the 
impressive teachings of a most powerful and attractive master. 
“ When Raphael,” relates Vasari, “ saw the works of Da Vinci, 
he was perfectly astonished. ‘This style pleased him better 
than any other; he studied it, and left by degrees, and not 
without difficulty, the style of Peruquio.” 

Among the earliest works of Raphael, at Florence, were 
the “ Madonna del Gran Duca,” in short one of his master- 
pieces; another Madonna, which has recently been pur- 
chased for the Berlin Museum; together with several portraits 
mostly of members of noble families. Raphael’s sojourn 
at Florence was brief, but accompanied by every pleasure that 
his heart could have wished. Of friends, he found many, 
whose encouragement and tokens of approbation incited his 
ambition and nourished his zeal. “ When assembled together 
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with his friends before the works of the great masters, espe- 
cially of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael was expressing elo- 
quently his feelings and thoughts. These artistic discussions 
were constantly resumed, with the greatest animation, in hours 
of relaxation, in the studio of the architect and sculptor in 
wood, Baccio d’Aquolo.” It would be a pleasure to linger 
over these happy scenes, scenes which are only too vividly 
imagined by one familiar with the old localities and thorough- 
ly imbued with the true, artistic spirit of the age. These 
years of the artist’s life were some of his happiest. He was 
young, buoyant, full of ambition, and susceptible of the ten- 
derest emotions. He knew no care, he recognized no foes, 
he wrestled with no perplexities. It was the glorious sun-tide 
of his career, during which he dreamt but -the brightest 
visions.* 

We have now to allude to Raphael’s visit at Bologna, 
which many of his biographers have utterly failed to notice. 
For what purpose he went thither we know not, neither have 
we any means of knowing. Herr Passavant suggests that it 
might have been at the suggestion of Giovanni Bentivoglio, 
lord of that town. At any rate, there exists a letter which 
Raphael wrote in 1508, to Francia, the famous painter of 
Bologna; and the same letter speaks of the friendship which 
existed between the two artists. We see by it that they had 
promised each to paint his own portrait and to exchange them 
in memory of the happy days they had passed together. These 
engagements were faithfully performed, as is proven by 
another letter: - 

It was after his stay at Bologna that Raphael went to pay 
a visit to his native town. With respect to learning and mor- 
als, the court of Urbino was accounted the first of the smaller 
courts in Italy. Count Castiglioni has left a lively and agree- 
able picture of it in his “ Libro del Cortigiano.” Amongst 





* “Tels furent aussi,” says Quatremére de Quincy, ‘‘l’ascendant de sa supé- 
riorité, et le charme de son caractere moral, qu’ils lui créérent sur tout ce 
qui l’environnait une sorte d’empire, sous lequel on se trouvait a la fois 
heureux et fier de vivre. Ceux qui auraient pu prétendre a devenir ses ri- 
vaux tiraient vanité de n’¢tre que ses disciples, et tous étaient ses amis. 
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the great men then assembled at Urbino were Guiliano de’ 
Medici, brother of Leo X., Andrea Doria, whose name is 
everywhere celebrated, Ottaviano Fregoso, afterward Duke of 
Genoa, and others. The brilliancy of such a court must have 
had great influence on the young and impressionable Raphael. 
The life of the “higher classes” appeared to him to be in 
singular contrast to that simplicity which he had hitherto 
known. He made acquaintance with some of the noblest and 
most learned men of the time, and even contracted a friendship, 
which lasted his whole life, with Pietro Bembo and Castig- 
lione. In order to show clearly the taste, the spirit and the 
manner of the circle that surrounded Raphael during this 
period of his youth, his latest biographer has happily trans- 
cribed from Castiglione’s “ Courtier’s Book” the conversation 
of one evening, which goes far to show that the artist, like 
other great men of his age, was most thoroughly imbued with 
the notions and ideas of Plato. Platonism was, indeed, the 
doctrinal faith of very many of the famous Italian painters. 

It is unnecessary to mention the several works which 
Raphael painted during his stay at Urbino. At the most, 
such a mention would be but a bare catalogue, and would 
not, in that event, help the reader to get a clearer insight into 
the artist’s life. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
facts only. On the 25th September, 1506, Julius IL., accom- 
panied by twenty-two cardinals and a number of prelates, 
arrived at Urbino. Twenty-five of the noblest young men 
went forth to meet him. In the evening he advanced on 
horseback to the cathedral, and from thence to the court. 
Did Julius II. have the pleasure of seeing one of Raphael’s 
paintings at that court? We are fain to believe that he had. 
However, all that we know about it is this: Raphael returned 
to Florence, painted the “Holy Family” of pyramidal fame, 
the “ Entombment,” the charming “Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria,” several madonnas, that precious jewel of the 
Louvre, the “Belle Jardiniére,’ and many other pictures 
beside, and then suddenly and mysteriously quitted Florence 
to enter the service of the pontiff. But how came he to do 
so? Had the young duke given him a recommendation, or 
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had he himself suggested his own artistic worthiness to the 
pope? Not until the archives of the Medici family shall 
have been freely opened to the public may we hope for a 
solution of the secret; and, perhaps, even then it may not be 
explained. 

It was in the summer of 1508 that Raphael found him- 
self at Rome for the first time. He found the pontiff seeking 
glory not only in politics, but also in the fine arts. The 
greatest of architects and sculptors, Bramante and Michael 
Angelo, were already engaged in executing his projects. He 
now required a great painter, and had the good fortune to 
summon Raphael; and the summons was as quickly followed 
by a response. 

The whole world knows what sort of a man was Julius IT. 
—a great sovereign, an illustrious general, a peace-restorer, an 
elevator of public morality, an honor to the arts, a patron of 
artists. Always meditating grand schemes and planning 
magnificent enterprises, he was, unfortunately, not permitted 
to see them completed ; but he impressed on them all, by the 
assistance of the talents which he had recognized and chosen, 
the stamp of his own governing mind. But what was it that 
he now required of Raphael ? 

It is said that Julius II. refused to take possession of the 
apartments which Alexander VI. had inhabited. “ Even if 
the portraits on the walls were effaced,” said he, “ the walls 
themselves would remind me of that Simoniac, that Jew.” 
He, therefore, chose the apartments in the upper story of the 
Vatican, and commissioned Raphael to complete the decora- 
tions which had there been begun by Pietro della Francisca, 
Bramantino da Milano, Luca Signorelli, and others. 

Raphael was commissioned to complete these decorations 
by painting the walls of the “Stanza della Signatura.” In 
the magnificent palace of the sovereign pontiff Raphael’s ideas 
expanded; his mind rose above the subjects of pagan 
mythology, which his predecessors had brooded over; he 
naturally, and consistently with the views of the time, chose 
to produce a composition which should represent the different 
religious and philosophic views of his generation. Hence, the 
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“Stanza della Signatura” might be termed the Hall of the 
Faculties, for by theology, philosophy, poetry and jurispru- 
dence, Itaphael has represented all the sciences which enable 
man to approach the divine truth. Herr Passavant very aptly 
remarks: “If it be considered that these paintings were in- 
tended to decorate the place in which the head of the catholic 
church was to sign orders regulating the government of the 
christian flock over the whole world, we must admire the 
wisdom of this device.” 

We regret to have to defer all descriptions of these grand 
works, since in them we find many secrets of the mind 
of the artist himself—we catch the train of his sublime 
thought, we note the germs of later conceptions.sprouting up 
and growing. The most satisfactory details regarding the 
paintings Della Signatura are given in the works mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, and especially in the volume 
of Passavant. The originals are so well known through the 
medium of -photographs and engravings that the curious 
reader need plead no cause for ignorance. 

It was in the school of Athens that Raphael showed the 
full powers of his genius, and that he was completely master 
both of his style and of his execution. The traditional sym- 
metry of the painters of Siena and Florence, in the fourteenth 
century, which Peruquio always observed, is also to be found 
in the school of Athens; but it is employed in a higher 
manner in the disposition of groups, so that the eye is not 
even arrested ‘by these profound combinations, but may unin- 
terruptedly enjoy the beauty of the lines. It has been alleged 
by many historians that the works of Michael Angelo served 
to reveal this “ elevated” style to Raphael. Vasari was the 
first to offer such a supposition ; and later writers took it up 
and bore it along, without pausing to weigh its substance. 
We prefer to entertain an opposite opinion, or, at least, an 
opinion restricted to certain conditions. It was Leonardo da 
Vinci and Fra Bartolomeo who impelled, by their mighty 
influence, Raphael onward to a brilliant future, and embold- 
ened him to unfold his genius; while, on the contrary, the 
influence of Michael Angelo arrested this onward flight for a 
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moment. “ Ancient art,” says a writer, “had far more influ- 
ence on Raphael than the style of Michae] Angelo. All his 
sympathies urged him in that direction, which was, besides, 
the general tendency of the period; and the studies from the 
antique, which he was obliged to make for the ‘School of 
Athens,’ contributed much to make him appreciate the beau- 
ties of Greek art.’ ” 

Condivi, one of the Italian biographers of Michael Angelo, 
states that “when that artist had completed one-half of the ceiling 
of the Sistine chapel, Bramante, at the instigation of Raphael, 
endeavored to persuade the pope to have the remaining half 
finished by Raphael.” <A letter of the Roman artist also says: 
“The jealousy of Bramante and Raphael da Urbino was the 
cause of all the misunderstandings between the pope and 
myself. This jealousy, and the intention they had to ruin me, 
prevented the mausoleum of Julius II. from being finished 
during his life. It must be confessed that Raphael had good 
reasons for this, for whatever he knew of art he had learned 
from me.” 

Here is a puzzle, which might be assumed as a topic for 
many pages of discussion. Briefly, how may we account for 
some discrepancies? That Michael Angelo was irritable, sub- 
ject to ill-feelings, and pettish in his disposition, is a known 
fact. Not only his letter, from which we have just quoted, 
but his whole life proves it. Such faults, if faults they were, 
must, however, be lightly considered. Michael Angelo bore 
about the same relations to his contemporaries as did Beethoven 
to his. Each was surrounded by jealous, intriguing and inju- 
dicious “friends.” Nowadays, we should term such friends 
“enemies.” A week of dark clouds and rain is apt to sour 
anybody’s disposition. How was it possible for the artist and 
the musician to be-other, or to appear other, than they were, 
embittered as were the many years of their several lives by 
sorrowful and dire perplexities ! 

Passavant, of course, is disposed to set Raphael right at 
the expense of Michael Angelo, and to praise the former and 
condemn the latter. Inasmuch as he has failed utterly to 
carry his point by just arguments, we shall not attempt to do 
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so for him. The ill-feeling between the two artists, if indeed 
it was really an ill-feeling, must be explained by the faults of 
the time, and be referred to the disposition of Michael Angelo 
—a disposition not born in the man, but formed by external 
and objective causes. 

The inexhaustible genius of Raphael gave birth to innu- 
merable masterworks, during his three years’ stay in Rome, 
the mere enumeration of which appears formidable. Every 
day found him busily at work, painting not only for his sover- 
eign patron but for others as well. Cinelli, in his “ Bellezze 
di Firenze ” (edit. 1677, p. 277), mentions the following anec- 
dote: “Raphael of Urbino had painted for Agostino Chigi, 
at Santa Maria della Pace, some prophets and sibyls, on 
which he had received an advance of 500 seudi. One day 
he demanded of Agostino’s cashier the remainder of the sum 
at which he estimated his work. The cashier being astonished 
at the demand, and thinking that the sum already paid was 
sufficient, did not reply. ‘Cause the work to be estimated by 
a judge of painting, replied Raphael, ‘and you will see how 
moderate my demand is.’ Guilio Borghesi, the cashier, 
thought of Michael Angelo for this valuation, and begged him 
to go to the church and estimate the figures of Raphael. 
Possibly he imagined that self-love, rivalry and jealousy 
would lead the Florentine to lower the price of the pictures. 
Michael Angelo went, accompanied by the cashier, to Santa 
Maria della Pace, and as he was contemplating the fresco 
without uttering a word, Borghesi questioned him. ‘That 
head,’ replied Michael Angelo, pointing to one of the sibyls, 
‘that head is worth a hundred seudi! and the others are not 
worth less!’ Some who witnessed this scene related it to 
Chigi. He heard every particular, and ordering ‘in addition 
to the five hundred seudi for five heads, a hundred seudi to be 
paid for each of the others, he said to his cashier: ‘Go and 
give that to Raphael in payment for his heads, and behave 
very politely to him so that he may be satisfied; for if he 
insists on my paying also for the drapeyy, we should probably 
be ruined.’ ” 


Of all the illustrious men of his time, Raphael has been 
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most fortunate in his biographers. We have already spoken 
in general terms of the excellent work of Passavant. As a 
whole it is superior to any other. Indeed, there is scarcely 
anything which has the slightest bearing on the character of 
Raphael, as an artist, or as a man, which has not been noted by 
Passavant with affectionate care. He has, however, one fault 
as a biographer—he is too partial. Fuseli does not admire 
the genius of Raphael less than Passavant, but is more dis- 
criminating, more impartial, more disposed to do justice to 
Michael Angelo and other great artists. At the same time, no 
biographer of Raphael has been more happy in pointing out 
his peculiar excellencies than Fuseli. As these various charac- 
teristics render his estimate valuable, especially to the student 
of art, we extract the following passage from his edition of 
Pilkington, feeling satisfied that even those who have seen it 
before will not think it out of place in an article necessarily © 
limited in its details : 


**The general opinion has placed Raphael at the head of his art, 
not because he possessed a decided superiority over every other 
painter in every other branch, but because no other artist arrived at 
uniting with his own peculiar excellence all the other parts of the art 
in an equal degree with him. 

‘*The drama, or in other words the representation of character in 
conflict with passion, was his sphere ; to represent this, his invention 
in the choice of the moment, his composition in the arrangement of 
his actors, and his expression in the delineation of their emotions 
were, and are, and perhaps will be unrivalled. And to this he added 
a style of design dictated by the subject itself, a color suited to the 
subject, all the grace which propriety permitted or sentiment sug- 
gested, and as much chiaro-scuro as was compatible with his supreme 
desire of perspicuity and evidence. It is, therefore, only when he 
forsook the drama to make excursions into the pure epic or sublime 
that his forms became inadequate and were inferior to those of M. 
Angelo ; it is only in subjects where color from a vehicle becomes the 
ruling principle that he is excelled by Titian; he yields to Correzzio 
only in that grace and that chiaro-scuro which is less the minister of 
propriety and sentiment than its charming abuse or voluptuous excess, 
and which sacrifices to the eye what was claimed in vain by the mind. 

‘* Michael Angelo appears to have had no infancy—if he had, we are 
not acduainted of it : his earliest works equal in principle and elements 
of style the vigorous offsprings of his virility : Raphael we see in his 
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cradle, we hear him stammer: but propriety rocked the cradle, and 
character formed his lips. Even the trammels of Pietro Perugino, 
dry and servile in his style of design, formal and Gothic in his com- 
position, he traced what was essential, and separated it from what 
was accidental, in figure and subject. The works of Leonardo and the 
cartoon of Pisa invigorated his eye, but it was the antique that com- 
pleted the system which he had begun to establish on nature. From 
the antique he learned discrimination and propriety of form. He 
found that in the construction of the body the articulation of the 
bones was the true cause of ease and grace in the action of the limbs, 
and that the knowledge of this was the true cause of the superiority 
of the ancients. He discovered that certain features were fitted for 
certain expressions, and peculiar to certain characters; that such a 
head, such hands and such feet are the stamen or the growth of such 
a body, and on physiognomy established uniformity of parts. When 
he designed his attention was immediately directed to the primary 
intention and motive of his figure, next to its general measure, then 
. to the bones and their articulation, from them to the principal 
muscles or those eminently wanted, to their attendant nerves, and at last 
to the more or less essential minutiz ; but the character part of the 
subject is infallibly the characteristic part of his design, whether it be 
a rapid sketch or a more finished drawing. The strokes of his pen or 
pencil themselves are characteristic: they follow the direction and 
texture of the part ; flesh in their rounding, tendons in straight, bones 
in angular lines.” 


Julius IL. died on the 22d of February, 1513, but the event 
did not for a single moment interrupt the labors of the artist. 
Giovanni di Medici, known as Leo X., now assumed the pon- 
tificate. He passionately loved art, and strove his utmost to 
enhance its interests and splendor. To Raphael he proved as 
generous a patron as had his predecessor. Up to this time 
Raphael had completed the paintings in two stanze of the 
Vatican. Those in the first room are remarkable for the 
grandeur of their subjects, the depth of thought displayed in 
them, the pureness of the drawing, and the severe beauty of 
the execution ; whilst those in the second room show greater 
experience in technical points; the execution is bolder, the 
coloring superior, the general disposition grander. The sub- 
jects are also more dramatic. Life and the violent feelings of 
the soul prevail in it, and carry away the spectator irresist- 
ibly. 
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When Leo X. ascended the throne Raphael had already 
spent five years in Rome, during which time he had found 
many admirers. Now, these admirers had been forced, by his 
extreme kindness and amiability, to acknowledge themselves 
his friends. Among these friends were Castiglione, already 
mentioned, who had come to Rome as an ambassador ; Cardinal 
Bembo, who brought back, says Bettinelli, the times of Cicero and 
Virgil, and whose style recalled that of Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio ; Sadoleto, who was also the intimate friend of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam; Andrea Navagero and Agostino Beazzano, 
both distinguished authors. 

It has also been maintained that Raphael kept up a long 
correspondence with Ariosto; indeed, several letters which 
passed between them still exist. But nothing very definite is 
known regarding the intimacy of the friendship. Poor Ari- 
osto! He came to Rome seeking pity, and failing of his aims 
went home in disgust. 

Surrounded by men of such high position, encouraged, 
flattered and petted whithersoever he went, Raphael was in a 
fair way to make not only his name but also his fortune. He 
had already accumulated a sufficient sum of money to build 
him an elegant mansion on the Via di Borgo Nuova, in the 
vicinity of the Vatican. This beautiful edifice no longer 
exists. “The angle of the right of the basement, which now 
forms a part of the Accoramboni palace, is the only part that 
remains. We owe our acquaintance with its facade to fhe en- 
graving published by Antonio Lafrerio in 1549. The only 
copy of this engraving known is in the library of Prince 
Corsini at Rome; and it has been copied by Pontani in his 
work on the architecture of Raphael.”* 

The friendships of Raphael furnish interesting themes for 
consideration. His ‘influence was, indeed, so great, that all 
those who approached him laid aside their own artistic indi- 
viduality, and sought to adopt his mind and manners. Ra- 





* In his native town there are still standing two adjoining houses that 
had belonged to the family of Raphael ; on one of these is the following in- 
scription, which would long since have been oblitrated, had not the ad- 
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phael, one day, smilingly said to Cesare da Sesto, one of the 
most distinguished pupils of Da Vinci, and whom he was very 
fond of, ‘“ How does it happen, dear Cesare, that we live in 
such good friendship, but that in the art of painting we show 
no deference to each other?” 

While the artist was busily engaged upon two pictures of 
Saints Peter and Paul, two cardinals called to see him. They 
came for the ,express purpose of getting into a discussion on 
art, but did not know how to commence it. One of them re- 
marked that the heads of the apostles were too red. Where- 
upon, Raphael responded: “ You need not be surprised ; I have 
given them that color after deliberate reflection ; for it may 
well be supposed that the apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
must blush as deeply in heaven as in these pictures, on seeing 
the church governed by such men as you.” 

Vasari mentions Raphael’s mistress; and one is now per- 
plexed to know who she was, It is said that the artist, while 
working in the first stanza of the Vatican, fell deeply in love, 
“and even endeavored to express his passion in three sonnets,” 
which still exist in the rough copy. The girl’s name was 


Margarita, or as others say, Fomarina, and was the daughter 
of a soda manufacturer, who lived near Santa Cecilia on the 
other side of the Tiber. Raphael is said to have seen her for 
the first time while she was bathing her pretty feet in the 
garden. He was struck by her marvellous beauty and fell in 
love with her; which love, it is said, ripened into the closest 
intimacy. The story is a pretty one, no doubt; but we must 


mirers of the great artist revived the letters at intervals, so as to keep them 
legible: 
Nunquam moriturus 
Exiguis hisce in edibus 
Eximius ille pictor Raphael 
Natus est 
Oct. Id. Aprilis, an. MCDLXXXIIL., 
Venerare igitur, hospes, 
Nomen et geninm loci. 
Ne mirere : 
Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 
Et spe in parvis claudere magna solet. 
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contentedly believe with Passavant—who has weighed the 
subject carefully—that it is a pure invention, and that “ Ra- 
phael loved a young girl, who lived with him, and to whom he 
was devotedly attached to the last moment of his life.” But 
a valuable document still remains, which must*be inserted 


here. It is a letter written by Raphael to his uncle, Simone 
Ciarla, at Urbino: 

‘*To my uncle, dear to me as a father, Simone di Battista di Ciarla, 
at Urbino. \ 

**T have received your dear letter, and am happy to see by it that 
you are not angry with me, though indeed you would be wrong, if you 
consider how difficult it is to write without a serious motive. To day, 
as there is something of importance to say, I reply to you at once. 

‘‘In the first- place, as to taking a wife, I will say in regard to her 
whom you destined for me, that I am very glad, and thank God for 
not having taken either her or another. And in this I have been 
wiser than you who wished to give herto me. Iam convinced that 
you see yourself that I should not have got on asIhave done. Ihave 
already property at Rome to the amount of 3,000 ducats of gold 
($4,320), and an income of 50 ducats. Then his Holiness, our Lord, 
has proposed to me some works in the church of St. Peter, with a 
salary of 300 ducats of gold, which will not fail me as long as I live. 
This is not all. Besides this, they will pay me for my work whatever 
may seem right to me. The paintings also in another hall that I have 
undertaken will produce 1,200 ducats of gold. Thus, then, dear uncle, 
I am doing honor to you as well as to my other relations and to my 
native town. I bear you continually in my heart, and, when I hear 
you mentioned, it seems as if I heard my father named. * * * [I 
had left off speaking of my marriage, but return to it, to tell you that 
the cardinal of Santa Maria in Portico wishes to give me one of his 
relations, and that with the consent of my uncle the priest and your 
consent, I have placed myself at the disposition of his lordship. I 
cannot withdraw my word ; we are nearer than ever to the conclusion, 
and I will inform you immediately of everything. Do not be vexed if 
this affair end well; but if it should not, I will do what you wish, 
and know that if Francesco Buffa finds good matches, I can do so too ; 
for I might have a beautiful young lady at Rome, and by what I hear, 
both herself and her relations of good reputation, with a dowry of 
3,000 scudi of gold; and be sure that 100 cicares at Rome are worth 
more than 200 at Urbino * * * Salute all my friends and relations 
in my name, and especially Ridolfo, who bears such great and kind 
affection to me. 

‘This July 1st, 1514. 


‘© Your RaPpHakEL, painter at Rome.” 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. LIV. 5 
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The young woman mentioned as one of the relations of the 
cardinal, was Maria da Bibiena. It has been supposed, how- 
ever, that, being in ill-health, the marriage was necessarily 
postponed ; and that her death put an end to all hopes and 
anticipations. We will not repeat the many inferences which 
have been drawn from this delay. Raphael could not have 
been averse to the marriage, and only waited the proper 
moment to consummate his projects. 

From this time (1516) onward, Raphael applied himself 
diligently to his labors; and the history of his life is mostly 
contained in the history of his works. As we have already 
remarked, the works do not concern us at this time—we seek 
only the man. But how blank the stare, when.we attempt to 
scrutinize into his inner life! He seems like a mere waif 
floating on a sea of immortal masterpieces, the wavy brilliancy 
of which, flashing brighter and brighter, almost conceals him 
from our view. He moves, he walks, he converses, he lives, 
among the men of his day. They stand out in full relief; 
but he, alas! we know him only by name. 

And so it is that we are struck by the writings of his 
biographers. Passavant, De Quincy, Von Rumohr, Nagler, 
nay, all, seem as if groping in darkness. Hardly one romantic 
incident creeps out from the latter pages, to give energy and 
natural life to the monotonous catalogue of works. But such 
works! when will you find any more beautiful, and more truly 
sublime. 

A journey to Florence, in 1516, induced not to rest and 
recreation, but to work ; a return to Rome was confronted 
by an overwhelming host of orders. And thus the su't of 
labors was kept up unremittingly. One is taken by surprise 
while enumerating the number of easel pictures executed by 

taphael at this time. His productiveness was as inexhausti- 

ble as his imagination. One of his pupils asked him, one 
day, how he had managed to produce so quickly such a large 
number of works. He replied: “From my earliest child- 
hood I have made it a principle never to neglect anything.” 

Our pen is now brought to the brief delineation of the 
last scene. It must first be mentioned that Raphael’s. paint- 
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ings in the Chigi palace had excited much criticism ; and the 
opinion was publicly expressed that his talent was on the 
wane. To such an opinion the artist was sensitive, and he 
resolved to refute it by some brilliant work. The Cardinal 
Guiliano de’ Medici commissioned him to paint a “ Trans- 
figuration” for the church in the diocese of Narbonne. 
The Transfiguration was the last effort of his life, and,’ 
certainly, one of the grandest. Passavant, in his scholarly 
work on the life of the artist, thus writes of it: 


‘*Raphael divided his subject into two distinct parts. In the 
upper part, Christ has just risen into the air above Mount Tabor, 
and has appeared to his apostles, in the midst of a dazzling and 
supernatural light, of which he himself is the centre. His eyes and 
arms are raised to heaven. At his side, likewise self-supported in air, 
are figures of Moses and Elijah. On the mountain itself the apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, are lying prostrate on the ground, their eyes 
being unable to bear the brilliancy of the supernatural light. ‘This is 
my beloved son ; hear him.’ : 

‘*But when our eyes descend from this height to the lower part of 
the picture, we are struck by the most striking contrast between the 
celestial apparition, which is so full of majesty, and the human and 
demoniac nature in its most disturbed state ; for the principal subject 
of this part of the composition is a father, who has just brought his 
son, possessed by a devil, and is vainly seeking help from the apos- 
tles. The physical and moral suffering, the misery and weakness of 
human nature on the earth, are heart-rendering sights, but this feel- 
ing, which the master wished to arouse as a contrast between things 
celestial and terrestrial, finds its consolation and true christian inter- 
pretation in the different gestures of the apostles, directed towards 
the Christ, the Saviour of men. These gestures, so animated by 
faith, unite the two scenes in the composition and form them into one 
of the greatest richness and divinely-combined depth. 

‘*We must remark a strange and almost miraculous coincidence. 
The last picture that Raphael painted of the history of Christ was the 
‘Transfiguration,’ as the last picture of the Madonna, which termi- 
nated his many representations of the Virgin, is the ‘ Madonna di San 
Sisto,’ in which the Virgin seems transfigured by the celestial light 
which surrounds her. It may be said, too, that these two master- 
pieces are those that have excited the most constant admiration and 
the greatest veneration during three centuries throughout all chris- 
tendom.” 


Tt was, while engaged in finishing the sublime painting 
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just described, that Raphael was struck down prematurely. 
He had caught a severe cold while pushing his researches 
among the ruins of Rome, and this illness terminated in a 
violent fever. Before his death he was able to execute his 
will. To Margarita, the girl whom he had always loved, he 
bequeathed a rich amount of his property. Tis relations at 
Urbino, and his friends everywhere, were each generously 
remembered. During his last illness, the pope did every 
thing in his power to re-assure and encourage him. Great 
was his fright when the apartment he occupied, and which 
had been built by Raphael, fell down!* He was obliged to 
move from it as soon as possible, and his fear redoubled when 
he learned, almost immediately, that the great master had 
breathed his last. Raphael died on Good Friday, April 6th, 
1520, in the thirty-eighth year of his age; and was buried in 
one of the small chapels in the Pantheon.t 

As an illustration of the veneration in which his memory 
is held throughout Italy, especially at Rome, we may mention 





* It should be remembered that Raphael was a great architect, as well 
as a great painter, and wrote elaborate and learned works on architecture. 
An edition of these works was published at Rome, in 1845, by Carlo Fontana 
one of the most eminent Italian architects of the present century. M. Ch. 
Blanc, one of the French biographers of Raphael, gives his impressions of 
his style as follows : 

‘*C’est un style clegant et pur, une harmonie harmante dans les pro- 
portions, beaucoup de saillie et de richesse dans les profils, d’od résulte un 
jeu pittoresque d’ombres portées, laccouplement habituel des colonnes et 
des pilastres adossés aux trumeaux des entre-croisces, un prédilection par- 
ticuliére pour les corniches (les frontons ?) alternativement cintrées et trian- 
gulaires, enfin la superposition des divers ordres d'architecture, en com- 
mengant volontiers par le rustique pour le subassement et en passant par 
l'ionique, pour finir par le corinthien.” 

+ ‘Sa mort fut pour Rome et pour I’Italie,” says M. Gruyer, “ un deuil 
universel. Son corps fut exposé sur un lit de parade ayant a sa téte le 
tableau inachevé de La Transfiguration. Ses funérailles furent splendides, 
et il fut déposé au Panthéon, non loin de la pauvre Maria Bibiena, sa 
fiancée, et sur sa tombe le Bembo inscrivit une epitaphe qui se termine par 
ce distique si connu : 

*** Tile hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens et moriente mori.’ ” 
—Lssci sur les fresques de Raphaed au Vatican. 
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that, in 1833, a commission consisting of the principal members 
of the various academies of the Eternal city was appointed for 
the purpose of searching for his tomb and ascertaining whether 
it contained his remains. The search lasted seven days, until 
finally the skeleton of the great artist was found under the 
altar of the Virgin Mary, where it had lain for more than 
three centuries. The enthusiasm which this discovery created 
is will described by Nitoly, in a letter written to Quatremére 
de Quincy, from which we extract the following passage : 

‘‘Vous ne pouvez vous figurer, l’enthousiasme qui s’empar de nous 
lorsque, par un dernier effort, on découvrit les restes d’une caisse 
mortuaire et le squelette tout entier, étendu tel qu’il avait été placé, 
légérement couvert de terre ou de poussiére humide provenant des 
débris de la caisse qui était décomposée et des vétements et des parties 
molles ; on reconnut que le tombeau n’avait jamais été ouvert. Le 
premier soin que l’on prit fut de degager, peu & peu, le corps de cette 
poussiére, que d’ailleurs on recueillit religieusement pour la replacer 
dans un autre sarcophage. On trouva dans ces débris des morceaux 
de la caisse, qui était de bois de pin, et des fragments de peinture qui 
avaient orné le couvercle, plus de morceaux d’argile du Tibre, indices 
qui prouvent que l’eau du fleuve y avait pénetré au moins par infiltra- 
tion, plus une stilletta de fer, sorte d’éperon dont Raphael avait été 
décoré par Léon X., quelques fibules, beaucoup d’anelli de métal, par- 
tie des boutons du vétement.’’* 


Raphael had a regular, agreeable, and delicate face, well- 
proportioned features, brown hair, eyes of the same color, 
full of sweetness and modesty ; the tone of the face border- 
ing upon the olive; the expression, that of grace and sensi- 
bility. His neck was long, his head small, his frame feeble ; 
nothing in him indicated a constitution of long duration. 
His manners were charming ; his exterior was prepossessing ; 
his dress was elegant—in a word, he belonged to the bon ton 
of Roman society. 

The artist’s moral qualities fully coincided with his phys- 
ical features. Of gratitude for kindly action he lacked pot 
a whit, Feelings of envy or jealousy never entered - his 
mind. He was free to give assistance and to offer his ser- 
vices when needed. Though not strictly possessed of a high 





* Vie de Raphael, par Quatremére de Quincy. 
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education, he was, nevertheless, well informed. From his 
earliest youth, he had aimed to know the causes of all things, 
and seeking knowledge he always found it. Of Raphael’s 
character as a painter, it would be presumption to say any- 
thing. People do not like to be told what they learned 
already in infancy. Whatever may be said of the artist 
Raphael, can be only in praise; such praise posterity has 
bestowed for more than three centuries. As did the past, so 
will the future continue to address to the great painter of 
Urbino, the famed eulogy of his earliest biographer, Tu soto 
m Prrror set pr’ Prrrort. 





Art. V.—1. Obituary Notices of the late Rev. Isaac Ferris, 
D.D., LL.D. June, 1873. 


. Funeral Oration. By Avexanver R. Trompson. 


Biographical and Obituary Notices of the late Rev. Joun 


Karty, §.J. June, 1873. 


Catalogues of Colleges, Universities, etc., Good Bad, and 
indifferent. 


. Some Catholic Organs and their Performances. New 
York and Cincinnati. 


BrrorE we mention either of the honored and beloved 
names which stand at the head of this paper, and which, with 
their good works, are all we have now left of those who bore 
them, we beg leave to make an observation or two; only pre- 
mising that although they may delay the reader a few minutes, 
will seem neither irrelevant nor uncalled for at the end. 
There will be something else also for which we should prob- 
ably ask indulgence in advance, for we intend taking the 
liberty of interspersing our remarks with some personal rem- 
iniscences and experiences, and perhaps introducing here and 
there a little episode which may seem to violate the unities. 
We feel all the more justified in claiming to be thus indulged 
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because we are convinced that there is no intelligent, unbiased 
man, or woman, whether Catholic or Protestant, that accom- 
panies us in our discussion, who will not admit at the close, if 
not before, not only that our object is a good one, but that our 
discussion will do good. Were it possible for us to write a 
separate article on every topic connected with higher educa- 
tion, which we feel claims more or less attention, then we 
would avoid the discursive style, refrain from digressions and 
exclude episodes. Especially would we do so when our chief 
object, as in the present instance, is partly to pay our humble 
tribute to those honored dead, whose honors were earned by 
the most useful labors perseveringly and faithfully performed, 
and partly to suggest to such of the living as are so disposed 
how they may profit by those labors, or by the good examples 
which they present. But such a course is not possible. More- 
over the very name of a review embraces the idea of a wide 
range ; and those who established the first periodical bearing 
that name claimed Socrates as their prototype ; and more par- 
ticularly did they invoke the example of the great Athenian 
sage in making their comparisons between the good, bad and 
indifferent, and contrasting the different species: with each 
other. 

It is a strange commentary on public sentimenf in this 
country that, of all occupying important positions, none are less 
honored in life or in death than our educators. At first sight, 
it may seem a paradox that if they do, sometimes, receive 
honors it is much more for their being incompetent than for 
their being competent; but such, nevertheless, is the fact. Those 
who are educators merely in name, and are in sad need of 
education themselves, are treated as great personages—pre- 
cisely the class alluded to by Quintilian, when he says, that 
“none are more contemptible than those who, having got the. 
merest smattering in learning, vainly persuade themselves, 
and try to persuade others, that they are men of knowledge,”* 





* 


* Nihil enim pejus est iis qui, paulum ultra primas literas, progressi, 
falsam sibi scientiz persvastonem induerunt.—De Institutione Oratoris, 
lib., i. 2. 
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whereas those who are qualified for their work, and perform it 
faithfully and efficiently, may live and die without receiving the 
slightest recognition beyond the circle, necessarily narrow, in 
which their labors have been performed, and in which are em- 
braced those capable of appreciating how much they owe them. 
Among this class, indeed, they are regarded, in their true light; 
as benefactors; they are esteemed and respected in life, and 
their memory is gratefully cherished in death. It is true that 
this satisfies their ambition, because it is not for the praises of 
the thoughtless multitude they toil, but justly think, with 
Seneca,* that the approbation of a dozen persons capable of 
estimating the value of their labors is better than that of as 
many thousands, or even millions, of those utterly incapable 
of forming any opinion on the subject. 

But how are the incompetent more honored than the com- 
petent? True, the honor the former receive is a spurious 
honor, but its influence is all the more demoralizing—all the 
more injurious to the great cause of education—on this very 
account. Do our readers require us to explain this? A few 
may, and for the satisfaction of this few, we ask, how many 
heads of colleges and universities are there who are much more 
politicians than educators, and who never would have been 
called educators, even by the most exaggerated courtesy, had 
they not first devoted themselves to a greater or less extent to 
the trade of politics? Then let us suppose that a dozen presi- 
dents and chancellors of colleges and univerities visit the na- 
tional capitol to-morrow, which of them would be most likely 
to receive an invitation to dine with our rulers? Who 
will say that it is the best qualified to direct the studies 
of any educational institution? Is it not much more likely 
that it is the one that is most notoriously unqualified who 
would receive the invitation? In other words, those capable 
of transforming the human mind, as the sculptor does the block 
of marble, might visit our seat of government many a time, 
or perform his most important labors beside it, without being 





* Non tam bene cum rebus humanis agitur, ut meliores pluribus place- 
ant ; argumentum pessemi turba est.—De Vit. Beat., 2. 
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noticed in any manner, while the one who can transform 
nothing without deforming it, but who is as powerful as a 
pugilist in influencing votes, is transformed, himself, into a 
lion ! 

M. de Tocqueville has justly remarked, in his “ Democracy 
in America,” that this state of things alone would be suffi- 
cient to account for the marked inferiority of our colleges 
and universities as compared to the corresponding institutions 
of Europe. But we should not need to be told any such 
thing ; the pernicious influence of the habit alluded to is 
sufficiently obvious. That it should strike foreigners of the 
powers of observation and analysis of De Tocqueville more 
forcibly than it does even the most thoughtful and most 
intelligent of our own people, will not seem strange when it 
is borne in mind what different views are entertained on 
those subjects by the governing class in Europe. 

In all ages enlightened sovereigns have been the friends 
and protectors, not only of the heads of educational institu- 
tions, but of scholars in general. The same is eminently true 
of enlightened popes. The most careful student of history, 
from the time of Pericles to the present, could not point out 
a single exception to this rule. For many centuries all the 
great capitals of Europe have had their aristocracy of intellect 
and knowledge; and there is not one of them which does not 
retain it still. In London, Paris, Berlin; even in St. Peters- 
burg, as well as in Rome, Florence and Naples, the proudest 
and most exclusive of the nobility receive and treat scholars 
as equals, often as superiors, whether they are engaged in edu- 
cation or not. And this they do without waiting to inquire 
whether they have sufticient money to procure them their 
daily bread. But where, except, to some extent, in Boston, 
have we any such aristocracy? Where amongst us is not the 
butcher, the fishmonger, nay, the fraudulent imposter, treated 
as a person of greater importance, and one worthy of more 
consideration, if he only have money, than any mere educator 
or mere scholar ¢ 


Kings and queens, princes and princesses, popes and 
cardinals have not only been in the habit of treating edu- 
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cators and scholars with quite as much consideration as 
the highest. and most powerful of their nobility ; they have, 
also, been in the habit of giving them annuities for life.* 
However stubborn and arrogant George III. was, he took 
a pride in honoring learned men. There was not one of his 
wealthy dukes or lords with whom he was so anxious to con- 
verse as with Dr. Johnson, even when the latter was so poor 
that he was obliged to borrow a pair of boots, and even a pair 
of pantaloons, in order to prepare himself to be waited upon 
in the Queen’s library by his Majesty. It is almost superfluous 
to remark, that the consideration and respect thus evinced 
throughout Europe, by those in power, for educators and 
scholars, while no consideration or respect is evinced to sham 
educators or sham scholars, but contempt and scorn, exercise no 
slight influence on public opinion in favor of higher edu- 
cation. 

But apart from our political presidents and chancellors of 
colleges, there is another class about whom a very great fuss 
ig made, and who owe that fuss not to their learning, or to 
their qualifications as educators, but to causes and influences 
little less objectionable, or less injurious to the cause of edu- 
cation than the charlatanism of partisan politics. We need 
hardly say we allude to those clergymen of different denomi- 
nations, made presidents, chancellors or rectors because they 
are bigots and ranters who think none not belonging to their own 
sect deserve anything better in this world than reproaches and 
revilings, or anything better in the next world than fire and 
brimstone. This class is much more numerous than most 
of our readers would believe at first sight, because each sect 
regards its own bigot and ranter as no bigot or ranter, but as a 





* That this is neither a recent nor a transitory habit in England, but 
one that has grown with ‘its scholarship—one that had already taken root so 
early as the time of Erasmus and Cardinal Woolsey—is well illustrated in 
the case of the celebrated Dr. Busby, who, being asked how he contrived 
to keep all his preferments, and the headmastership of Westminster school, 
through the successive, turbulent reigns of Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles IT., and James II., jocosely replied : 

‘The fathers govern the nation, the mothers govern the fathers, the 
boys govern the mothers, and I govern the boys.” 
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pious divine and great pulpit orator. It is difficult to decide 
how much better this class are, if better at all, than those who 
owe their positions as educators to their politics, especially as 
those who are bigots in religion are apt to be also bigots in 
politics. 

It is certain that the press is not blameless for this state of 
things. Indeed it is more fostered by the newspapers than by 
all other means and influences. It is also the newspapers that 
make the ranting preachers of all denominations, who happily 
have no connection with any educational institution, much 
greater personages than the modest, unobtrusive clergymen, 
who teach faithfully and well both in the class-room and in 
the pulpit. The former have their platitudes spread out like 
blankets—often like blankets reeking with noxious exhala- 
tions—and lest the doses of distorted religion thus admin- 
istered—exactly the sort of religion denounced by the great 
Roman poet-philosopher as calculated to degrade rather than 
to elevate the human mind*—might not be sufficient to purify 
and reform a perverse generation, the ranters are “inter- 
viewed” ad nauseam ; whereas the clergyman worthy of the 
name, who devotes himself to the class-room and performs 
those duties, without which all others are of comparatively little 
use, is neither reported nor “ interviewed.” 

Still more neglected is the layman devoted to education. 
But strangely enough the most neglected of all is the “ monk,” 
who is neither a priest nor a politician, but who has consecrated 
himself for life to teaching—that is, he whose chief object 
in life is the cultivation and development of the intellect. As 
for the latter, he need expect little more than toleration, with or 
without frowns, or sneers, even from some of those high eccle- 
siastical dignitaries who ought to be his best friends and pro- 
tectors, and who do far less for the prestige of the Church, by 
their pompous plagarized sermons and their arrogant domi- 





* Humana ante oculos fede quum vita 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione 
Que caput a celi regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans. 


Lucretius, De Rev. Naturéd, 1. 68. 
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neering edicts to their clergy, than he does by his unostenta- 
tious, but solid and thorough, teachings, in the class-room. 

At commencement time there is, indeed, reporting enough, 
vastly more than is necessary; but even then it is those who 
teach or can teach least, those who most need to be taught 
themselves, that are most eulogized, partly because those who 
really deserve praise do not seek for it, and partly because 
those who deserve censure instead of praise for their ignorance 
and effrontery are determined to have the latter, and in as 
large doses as possible, let it cost what it may. 

The same remarks, but slightly modified, apply to female 
educators. Who needs to be told that a third or a fourth rate 
actress receives far more encouragement from what is called 
public opinion than a first-class teacher. Whatever the former 
says or does is chronicled as a great event, whereas the accom- 
plished and faithful teacher who has devoted her life to the 
development:of the mind is no more thought of or encouraged 
beyond the scene of her labors, or beyond the circle in which the 
good work she has done is known by its fruits, than the cham- 
bermaid or the sewing girl, to whom it has never occurred that 
knowledge is divine, and that no preacher, whether he be called 
minister, priest, or presbyter, can be a divine without it. Nay, 
is it not true that women who commit the most attrocious 
crimes—women who outrage public decency and disgrace 
their sex—-obtain more sympathy, when, being unable to con- 
ceal their crimes any longer, they are placed under restraint, 
with more or less prospect of being punished as they deserve, 
than our best and most faithful female teachers do when suf- 
fering from infirmities brought on by overwork for the cause 
of education—that is, for the cause of humanity, the cause of 
religion, the cause of public and private virtue? We could 
easily illustrate this comparison in order to prove its truth 
and justice, but there are none of our readers whose memory 
will not furnish them with but too many illustrations of both 
sides of the picture. 


We need hardly say, then, what our feeling was when we 
saw the venerable Chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York and the amiable President of Georgetown College 
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pass to the grave, after having worked so long, so well and so 
successfully, for the great cause, without any other notice than 
a brief obituary, beyond the natural outpourings of private 
friendship and personal affection and esteem. We could not 
help regarding this as ingratitude on the part of the public, 
and as evidence of a vitiated public sentiment, especially 
when we looked around and saw how differently the poli- 
ticians, ranters, and other charlatans who died about the same 
time were treated—how all who died possessed of wealth, no 
matter how dishonest and base were the means by which they 
accumulated their wealth, were raised to the skies in clouds 
of puffery, as the salt of the earth. 

So different were the religious dogmas represented by Dr. 
Ferris and Father Early, that it seems almost an anomaly to 
place their names side by side at the head of an article, for 
any other purpose than that of contrast, But although each 
was faithfully and even enthusiastically devoted to the church 
of which he was a minister, neither had a particle of feeling 
against any other church, or against any individual, on account 
of his faith, We are aware that many think it impossible 
that a Presbyterian minister and a Jesuit priest, above all 
others, could be thus liberal and cosmopolitan, but we can 
bear emphatic testimony, from our own knowledge, to the 
truth of the fact in this case. 

We know that every nineteen of our readers will believe 
the liberality of the Presbyterian minister for every one who 
accepts that of the Jesuit priest, and yet Father Early was 
just as free from bigotry, and as ready to become the faithful, 
unswerving friend of those belonging to a different creed from 
his, as Dr. Ferris, than whom a more liberal or more generous 
nature has never existed. Thus, although the statement may 
seem almost a contradiction in terms, the Calvinistic Chancel- 
lor of the University of the City of New York, and the Jesuit 
President of Georgetown College, were alike in their views 
as to the fundamental requirements of religion as distinguished 
from mere dogma or sectarianism. This, however, is but say- 
ing, in other words, that both were capable of comprehending 
what religion is, and that its object is not to disseminate strife, 
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or to instigate one to hate, or at least to dislike another, but, 
on the contrary, to teach all that, although they may differ in 
opinion, even in regard to their Creator, or the particular 
manner in which He is to be worshipped, it is both their duty 
and their interest, nevertheless, to cultivate feelings of good 
will and amity toward each other. 

We will not ask our readers whether every educator ought 
not to be thus liberal and generous, or whether there is any 
other feeling that does honor to human nature which makes a 
nearer approach to that divine “ charity which covereth a mul- 
titude of sins,” if, indeed, it be not identical with it. And if 
the Presbyterian chancellor and the Jesuit president were 
alike in entertaining this noble sentiment, still more, if possi- 
ble, did they resemble each other in their views as to the 
proper government and best interests of a great literary insti- 
tution. No higher praise could be bestowed on the Jesuit 
president, as an educator, than to say that he was quite as 
willing to have the minutest details of his system examined by 
all who took an interest in education as the Presbyterian 


chancellor. Nay, it was not merely willing that either was in 
this respect—each wished to invite examination and elicit 


opinion. 
And, perhaps, they have not left behind them in America 
four chancellors and presidents belonging to all denomina- 
tions, if we except the model educators of the Christian 
Brothers, of whom the same may be said without qualification. 
Those who are influenced more by sectarian bigotry than by 
a sense of justice or merit, will think it strange that we, who 
have criticised the qualifications of so many of our Jesuit 
professors, or rather, denied that they had any qualifications 
higher than those regarded by Quintilian as insufficient even 
for primary schools, should admit that one of this four 
is to be found among the Jesuits of America. True, so 
modest is Rev. James Clark, formerly president of Holy 
Cross College, Massachusetts, the gentleman to whom we 
allude, that few meeting him casually would suppose 
that he has any qualifications or abilities above mediocrity ; 
but we think we should be guilty of injustice, at least 
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wanting in fairness and impartiality, did we intentionally 
omit the name of that gentleman in limiting the number of 
American educators who combine all the essential qualifica- 
tions for that noble calling which, in our estimation, is not 
second even to that of a minister of the gospel.* 

But, as we have said, it is not men of this stamp, whether 
clergymen or laymen, whom the American world is called upon 
to admire at the present day. It is not the death of such that 
creates any sensation, or causes any public grief. Yet we 
boast of our immense superiority to the ancients in our appre- 
ciation of knowledge and enlightenment—those ancients who, 
if they did injustice to any of their leading educators while 
they lived, did everything in their power to atone for that in- 
justice after their death. Even in the middle ages, when 
mankind, with the exception of a few master-spirits, may be 
said to have fallen into a state of lethargy, those who devoted 
themselves to the development of the intellect, were gratefully 
and affectionately remembered when they passed away. It 
was in accordance with this feeling that Thomas Aquinas was 
called “the Angel of the Schools” and “the Angelic Doctor”—-he 
of whom Macauley says: “ We extol Bacon and sneer at Aqui- 
nas. But if the situation had been changed, Bacon might 
have been the Angelic Doctor.” In short, the ancient Pagan 
world has transmitted to us no names with more pious, affec- 
tionate care than those of its educators—there are no names 
which it has honored more, or upon which it has shed a more 
brilliant lustre. 





* We would not be understood, however, as meaning that there are not 
excellent American educators who give their instructions in institutions 
which are not called either colleges or universities. Our readers may re- 
member that it has afforded us pleasure to indicate such, from time to 
time, in thesépages, so that others might profit by their example. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to give one instance now, and we know no better 
than Prof. Otis Bisbee, Principal of Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie. 
But we think the educator of Riverview may well congratulate himself, in 
this case, in the language of Horace, that his learning has ranked him 
among the veritable gods of our educational institutions. 

‘* Me doctarum hedere premia frontium 
Dis miscent superis.” 
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Weare glad to say, however, that some of the colleagues 
and personal friends of the two recently departed educators 
have paid their tributes faithfully. Two or three of those of 
the venerable Chancellor have, indeed, acquitted themselves 
well in this respect; a remark which applies with peculiar 
force to Rev. Dr. Alexander R. Thompson, whose funeral ora- 
tion contains passages so good, and so much in accordance 
with our own impressions, that we do not hesitate to give some 
of them a place in this article. After some introductory re- 
marks, Dr. Thompson proceeds: 

‘‘There is a luxury which we will not deny ourselves—we who 
knew him well—of recalling and holding before our hearts the image 
of him, as our hearts will keep it. Some of us undoubtedly knew him 
more intimately than did others. Some of us have known him since 
our childhood. There be men here to-day knit to him in life-long 
friendship ; venerable men, who, side by side with him, have fulfilled 
a life-long service in the gospel. There be men gathered around his 
bier who have undertaken with htm grand enterprises; who have 
borne with him heavy burdens ; who have toiled with him in exhaust- 
ive labors ; who have walked with him in pleasant counsel.” 


This, indeed, is no mere rhetoric—no mere friendly com- 
pliment to departed worth, but the language of sober, earnest 
truth--language in the justice of which all intelligent, un- 
biased men, let them belong to what denomination they may, 
who knew the venerable Chancellor, will readily concur. 
Still more just and truthful, if possible, is the following : 


‘*He was of mortal clay, as all of us are, and therefore was 
not beyond error and censure. But who lays to his charge any- 
thing mean, or false, or ignoble? Who ever learned from him in- 
trigue, or the low cunning that holds that the end justifies the 
means? Who ever saw him falter from a lofty purpose, or turn 
and give it up with a coward dread of labor or reproach? Who 
knew him to neglect what he deemed to be a call of duty; or 
repel with harshness the wretched or sinful; or impatiently put 
by the inexperienced and erring ? Who ever suspected him of 
indolent self-seeking, or of shirking duty because it was painful ? 
Down to the day when his hoary head among us was a crown of glory 
because it was found in the way of righteousness, who of us lost our 
confidence for a moment in his grand integrity, his cheerful courage, 
his intrepid devotion to duty, his gentle kindness, his dignified courtesy, 
his clear-sighted wisdom, and his Christian truthfulness ?” 
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To how many of those politicians, office-holders, and ex- 
oftice-holders, whose death has been honored with the most 
extravagant public pageants, could any such language as this be 
applied, except in scornfulirony? Iteferring to the connection 
of Chancellor Ferris with different educational institutions, 
male and female, Dr. Thompson says: 


‘*His life has been abundant in fruitful good-doing. A good 
scholar and a man that never fell behind his age, he had much experi- 
ence all through his life as an educator. From a very early period, he 
took a leading position in favor of higher education. During his pas- 
torate in Albany, and later, during his pastorate in New York, his in- 
fluence was deeply and widely felt in this direction. Later, his life 
was crowned by an able and efficient administration as the revered 
head of the University of this city. In this most responsible position, 
his peculiar ability had a fair opportunity. His clear head and stead- 
fast hand regulated rapidly its affairs. The confidence which the 
eminent and wealthy members of this community justly reposed in 
him drew to its support their kindly interest. His patient fatherliness 
soothed, controlled, quickened the fresh young life around him. His en- 
thusiasm kindled enthusiasm. In every channel of the academic life 
he made himself felt for good. There are men in high station, serving 
God and their generation by the will of God to-day, who owe their re- 
clamation from foolish and ruinous habits, their salvation from reck- 
less and desperate sinfulness, to his guiding hand and gentle word. A 
true disciplinarian, he never ceased to be the father of his students. 
And when in advancing years he laid;down his rod of office, it was with 
the abundant, reverential regard and affection of his honored associ- 
ates in our noble University, and of the young men who had been 
under his guidance and care.” 


There is not a single exaggerated statement in this pas- 
sage—not one which the faithtul historian, or biographer, may 
not adopt; and what higher praise could be bestowed on an 
educator, on a citizen, or even on a minister of the gospel? 
But we cannot take leave yet of Dr. Thompson’s eloquent ad- 
dress. The portrait which he draws of the kind, good, Chan- 
cellor is so faithful that we cannot help lingering about it. 
Accordingly, although the space we had prescribed for extracts 
from it is more than filled, we cannot lay it aside without 
snatching another fragment or two from the biographical 
part. Like the majority of the world’s master-spirits, it 
was the destiny of Chancellor Ferris to be born to no better 
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inheritance than honest poverty. But let us hear Dr. Thomp- 


son ! 


‘He came of a line of stalwart men who were noted for their loyal 
service to the country in its revolutionary struggle. There home was 
in the county of Westchester, between the Imes of the contending 
forces, where the peril of fidelity was extreme. But every male per- 
son of the household, from fourteen years of age, was in the service of 
his country. The muscle and the temper of this good and true lineage 
were in our friend and father. His mother especially favored his ob- 
taining a liberal education ; perhaps with a fond Christian mother’s 
hope of living to hear him preach Christ’s gospel. But the reverses 
of the war had so straitened his father’s means, that if he obtained 
the coveted education it must be mainly by his own exertions. These 
were not wanting. And the good providence of God had him under 
its care. He saved his pocket money till he had enough to buy a pair 
of skates, and traded them erelong for a latin grammar. A famous 
teacher of that day, a kinsman of his, known as blind Nelson, took a 
pride and pleasure in training him. And thus his career as a scholar 
began. During the war of 1812, his father held the position of captain 
and quartermaster in the army of the United States. Those were dark 
and trying times, and it became necessary for the son to lend a help- 
ing hand in the discharge of his father’s official duties. This, while it 
hindered, did not bring to an end his purpose to study. For, while 
he labored assiduously with his hands, in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, he managed to fasten his grammar open before his face, and 
then kept his brain employed, while his filial hands were not idle.” 


We have remarked more than once how much superior the 
generous nature and enlightened understanding of Chancellor 
Ferris were to sectarian bigotry, or national, or ethnological 
prejudice, and we could furnish from our own knowledge 
many illustrations of the fact. But Dr. Thompson presents 
us one, in the following paragraph, which we think all will 
regard as sufficient : 


**In the year 1821, he became minister of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, in New Brunswick, from which, in the year 1824, he removed 
to Albany, to become minister of the Middle Dutch Church in that 
city. Here, beside the characteristic fidelity and fruitfulness of his 
ministry, his courage and devotion shone with a heavenly light during 
the cholera scourge of 1832. All that fearful summer he remained at 
his post, ministering to the sick and dying of every name and creed. 
The most prominent Roman Catholic clergyman of the city at that 
time testified afterward to his intrepid fidelity in going among the 
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poor, perishing Irish immigrants, and commended his example as that 
of a true Christian.” 


There is one other passage which must find a place in this 
article ; one which shows that it was not merely in the class- 
room, as a professor or chancellor, that Dr. Ferris was willing 
to toil for the university of which he was the honored head. 
There were few prouder men, in the best and noblest sense of 
the term, than Chancellor Ferris ; but he was not too proud 
even to beg, for the purpose of serving the great cause whose 
interests he had so much at heart: 

**In this position he remained with singular usefulness until, in 
1852, he was elected Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York. This office he accepted at a time when the university was 
under great depression ; but his cheerful energy infused new life into 
every department of it. It had no political patronage to lean back on, 
nor vast endowments for its support, but by dint of personal effort he 
secured gifts to its treasury of over $100,000; wiped out its crushing 
debt ; refitted its philosophical apparatus ; put in complete repair its 
buildings ; organized its school of art, civil engineering, and analytical 
and practical chemistry ; established a fund for premiums ; secured 
endowment for several professorships; diminished the labor and en- 
larged the emolument of the corps of accomplished and devoted 
instructors ; opened facilities for the incoming of students; and with 
systematic care and tenderness extended help to those who were indi- 
gent. The result of his eighteen years of faithful, self-denying, wise, 
paternal service in this eminent position is visible in the prosperity 
that attended it, and is treasured in the hearts of faithful men.” 


Although these passages are not lacking in the graces of 
language, their chief beauty and force consist in their truth- 
fulness. We have transferred them to our pages, all the more 
willingly because they corroborate the views we have fre- 
quently expressed in this journal during the last thirteen 
years. And we cannot, ourselves, but regard it as a re- 
markable fact, and one upon which we may justly congratu- 
late ourselves, that since we became acquainted with the 
characteristics of Father Early as an educator, we have rarely, 
if ever, mentioned Dr. Ferris as a model educator, without 
also mentioning Father Early as entitled to the same distine- 
tion. Thus, one was a native of the city of New Yark, where 
he was born, October 13, 1798, the other was born at Maguire’s 
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Bridge, county Fermanagh, Ireland, July 1, 1814. One was 
brought up in accordance with the strictest dogmas of Presby- 
terianism, the other was brought up in accordance with the 
strictest dogmas of Catholicism. Did we permit ourselves to 
be influenced by dogmas in forming our estimates of the quali- 
fications of educators, our bias would naturally have been in 
favor of the Protestant and against the Catholic. 

But the high opinion we have always entertained of Father 
Early since we were first aware of his qualifications and abili- 
ties is not the only evidence we could adduce in proof of our 
being incapable of any such bias. Even the venerable, beloved 
Chancellor did not stand higher in our estimation, or elicit more 
emphatic approbation from us by his educational labors and 
their fruits than two successive Catholic presidents of Manhat- 
tan College, and more than one of their brethren, in charge of 
other colleges, have elicited, and continue to elicit. Nay, this is 
true of another Jesuit Father already alluded to—we mean Rev. 
James Clark, to whom be all honor. Moreover, there are none of 
our Protestant bishops or archbishops whose educational labors 
and influences we have commended more emphatically, or more 
heartily, than we have those of Archbishops Hughes, Ken- 
drick, and Spalding. 

Then let our Protestant readers remember, that while thus 


. . . . . . . . 
awarding the highest praise where, in our opinion, the highest 


praise was deserved, we were equally free in passing the 
severest censure on those Catholic educators who were but 
educators ex officio—men still more out of place, if pos- 
sible, than even the now somewhat notorious Provost Stille. 
We will not ask our Catholic readers to remember this, for 
the majority are but too apt to treasure up as “an attack” on 
the Church the slightest censure, however well deserved, even 
on the literary, or rather illiterate, ignorance of any Catholic 
having the prefix “ Rev.,” “Right Rev.,” or “ Most Rev.” 
tohis name. Lut, fortunately, it is not this bigoted, narrow- 
minded majority we address, but the enlightened, thoughtful 
minority, the class who have maintained the honor of the 
Church in all ages, as the generous patron of literature, 
science, and the arts, in proportion to their number, and to 
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the circumstances by which they were surrounded, whether 
those circumstances were favorable or unfavorable. This was 
the class to which belonged Erasmus of Rotterdam, Coperni- 
cus, Stanpits, the Augustian monk, Rensche, the Jesuit prime 
minister of the Duke of Styria, and friend of Kepler, Pope 
Julius IL, Cardinal Bembo, the whole Medici family, but 
especially le X. It was also the class to which belonged 
Father Early, and the other Catholic educators in this country, 
whether Fathers or Brothers, with whom we have been in 
the habit, for so long a series of years, of ranking him. 

It may seem vain on our part to present to our readers an 
illustration of the liberal-mindedness and cosmopolitan spirit 
of Father Early, from our own personal experience; but we 
think that no better or more conclusive illustration could be 
given. Thus, while Father Early was well aware that we had 
again and again criticised the pretensions of the Jesuit col- 
leges of New York, and Fordham, showing that so far as any 
real education was concerned, they were, in fact, false preten- 
sions ; while aware that we had repeatedly denounced and ridi- 
culed the bombastic, noisy exhibitions, they got up periodi- 
cally, chiefly, it would seem, for the entertainment and delec- 
tation of the chambermaids of the metropolis and their beanx ; 
instead of evincing any clannish resentment or sectarian preju- 
dice against us, the amiable and excellent Jesuit educator not 
only invited us most cordially to visit Georgetown College, and 
to assist at its recitations, but he urged us more than once to 
make the college our home whenever we visited Washington 
or Georgetown, telling us that he would see that one of the 
best rooms in the institution would be placed at our disposal 
for that purpose. 

The bigots on both sides will doubtless regard this as im- 
possible ; those among the Catholics will probably denounce it 
as a vile slander on the dead ;* or, if they believe it, they will 
piously cross themselves and sok each other if, after all, there 


* This has been the course canal: towards us in other similar cases 
(instance that of Archbishop Spalding) by certain Catholic organs, which 
will be referred to more particularly in the course of this article, in order 
to show how sadly unworthy the American branch of the Church is, as a 
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was not something grievously wrong at Georgetown. The 
more charitable and less intolerant of them may excuse the 
good Father on the ground that, inasmuch as we came from 
“the Isle of Saints,” whence so large a proportion of our good 
Catholics come, he mistook us for one of the faithful. But 
Father Clark could hardly have made the same mistake when 
he was president of Holy Cross College, Massachusetts, and 
not only invited us repeatedly to visit that institution and 
assist at its recitations, but, on our accepting his invitation, 
finally, insisted on our sleeping, as well as dining, supping and 
breakfasting at the college. Father Clark, being a Pennsyl- 
vanian, had nothing to do with “ the Isle of Saints ;” he was 
just as little influenced in his friendly courtesy toward us, by 
country or creed, as was Chancellor Ferris; and it was the 
American Jesuit who introduced us to the Irish Jesuit, not 
the latter to the former. At all events, heretic as we were 
and are, we were not the least afraid that the terrible Jesuits 
would do us any harm, and we can truly say that never have 
we spent a pleasanter night, anywhere, than that we spent at 
Holy Cross; nor can we ever forget how the good Fathers 
of that institution, actuated by the hospitable and friendly 
spirit of their excellent superior, vied with each other in their 
kind efforts to render our visit as agreeable to ourselves as 


possible ; although, like Father Early, all were quite aware 
that we had freely criticised their brethren of New York 
and Fordham. 


But here we must beg leave to indulge in another digres- 
sion. Although none who know us will include superstition 
among our faults, or our foibles, we cannot but regard it as a 
remarkable coincidence that within the same two or three 
weeks, during which two of our best and most honored edu- 
vators were withdrawn by death from the great field of 
American education, still but partially cultivated, because 
their mortal race was run, another of the same rank—one 





whole, of the grand old trunk, in intelligence and enlightenment—in all 
that is favorable to-the cultivation and development of the human mind— 
nay in all that is favorable to decency. 
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to whom we had many a time compared them as in every re- 
spect their worthy compeer, was withdrawn by his brethren 
because they regarded his educational talents and abilities as 
too valuable to be confined to one continent. We allude to 
the gentleman, well-known to our readers, who first attracted 
general attention and elicited general approbation in the 
educational world as the President of Manhattan College—an 
institution which, in a few years, he raised to the highest rank 
among American colleges. Such was his success that some 
five or six years ago he was appointed superior of all the 
institutions of the Christian Brothers in America. How 
ably and efficiently he has performed his duties in this en- 
larged sphere is proved by the fact, that at an election held at 
the chief house of the order in Paris, by their representatives 
from all parts of the world, he was unanimously elected 
Assistant Superior General; so that the venerable Superior 
General having become infirm by age and long service—though 
his heart is still in the great work, of which he has performed 
an herculian part—the gentleman who lately directed the 
intellectual energies of the Christian Brothers throughout 
this continent, will henceforth direct those of the order in all 
parts of the world—in China, Japan, India, Egypt, and 
Arabia, as well as in the United States, the British Islands, 
and Continental Europe. When it is remembered that the 
great majority of the Christian Brothers are Frenchmen—that 
among this majority are literary men, scientists and artists, 
whose works are prized both in Europe and America, although 
they are known but to a few themselves—that the venerable 
founder of their order was a Frenchman—that, in a word, the 
order is as essentially French in the best sense of the term, as 
the French Academy, or the Institute; and that accordingly 
this is the first instance in more than two centuries of the 
election of any foreigner to that important position—when, 
all these facts, we say, are borne in mind, some idea, however 
inadequate, may be formed of the high estimation in which 
Rev. Brother Patrick is held as an educator by those whose 


lives are consecrated to education, and who have judged him 
by the labors he has performed for the great cause, and the 
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services he has rendered it in all departments, during a period 
extending to, if not exceeding, a quarter of a century. 

The removal of such a man is an incalculable loss to the 
cause of American education, although it will still receive its 
full share of his attention; and none regret the loss more 
than we. We rejoice at the same time, that the bigots in high 
and low places who disliked the sturdy provincial for that en- 
lightened liberality of sentiment and cosmopolitan spirit, 
which not only rendered him superior to sectarianism, but 
made him the good, faithful friend of reviews and reviewers, 
proved utterly powerless, after all, to prevent his elevation ; 
so that he occupies a much higher and nobler position to-day 
than the most pompous of them. 

We indulge the latter feeling all the more freely because 
he has left another first class, favorite educator to take his 
place as provincial—a gentleman who has also well earned 
his advancement in honor and consideration, for what he has 
done for Manhattan College during the last five or six years as 
its indefatigable and judicious President. Then he, in turn, 
leaves his place to be filled, under his own guidance, by a 
gentleman who was his chief assistant in that position for 
years, and who is in every way qualified to maintain the deserv- 
edly high prestige of that institution. 

To some these details will not only seem irrelevant but 
altogether uncalled for. But let such pause for a moment 
and reflect—let them ask themselves how are educators more 
than others to be judged as to their qualifications and abilities 
without comparing them with each other and examining the 
work they perform. Are not they, like other people, good, 
bad, or indifferent, according as they are better or worse than 
the majority of their class? Were there not Protestant edu- 
eators like the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania we 
should not appreciate as we do educators like Chancellor 
Ferris, President Barnard, etc. Upon the same principle, if 
there were not Catholic heads of colleges like the Sheas, the 
McQuades and the Corrigans, we should not appreciate as we 
do heads of colleges like Father Early, Father Clark, Brother 
Patrick, Brother Panlian, etc. Besides we want to show that 
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Catholic heads of colleges, who are properly qualified for 
their positions, differ in nothing as Catholics in the course 
they pursue toward heretics from the Catholic heads of dioceses 
and archdioceses, who are also properly qualified for their 
positions. Thus, as Father Early, who would have ranked 
high as an educator in any country, was not the less friendly 
to us for being a heretic who had criticised, as educators, 
certain of his brethren at New York and Fordham, so the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, who would have been ranked 
among the most enlightened of the princes of the Church in 
any age, was not the less friendly to us for our having criti- 
cised, on similar grounds, his Most Rev. Grace of New York— 
not, indeed, the illustrious Archbishop Hughes, but a very 
different “prince of the Church ”—different in intellect, dif- 
ferent in knowledge, different in thought; though not dif- 
ferent, perhaps, in piety and orthodoxy, but probably superior 
in largeness of faith, and in largeness of self-importance. 

But here we are reminded of the most serious difficulty of 
all—indeed the fundamental one. The Catholic bishops and 
archbishops who are suffiviently educated themselves to be 
able to serve the cause of higher education are far too few. 
The large majority will bear no comparison with the bishops 
and archbishops of the poorest countries of Europe. Most 
cheerfully do we admit that Archbishop Bailey is worthy of 
comparison with the most enlightened prelates anywhere ; and, 
what is more, worthy of being the successor of Dr. Kendrick 
and Dr. Spalding. This is no new opinion of ours; it is one 
which we entertained, as many of our readers know, before 
there was any word of his appointment. Archbishop Kendrick 
of St. Louis is another prelate who does credit to the Ameri- 
ean church. And among the bishops the names of Dr. Mc- 
Farlan, of Hartford, Dr. Williams, of Boston, Dr. Wood, of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Lynch, of Charleston, and Dr. Ryan, coad- 
jutor to Dr. Kendrick, may be mentioned as those of compe- 
tent and enlightened dignitaries. 

Thus, we have about as many Catholic bishops and arch- 
bishops that are entitled by their education and talents to be 
ranked with the prelates of Europe, as we have Catholic 
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colleges that are entitled by their high standard and thorough- 
ness to be ranked with the average Catholic educational 
institutions of Europe. But the remainder of the bishops and 
archbishops are quite as much behind their European brethren 
in education and enlightenment, as the remainder of the Catho- 
lic colleges and universities are behind even the Catholic high 
schools of Europe. And what is most discouraging in this re- 
spect is, that the last episcopal appointment is decidedly the 
worst. The appointment of Dr. Bailey to the see of Baltimore 
evinced wisdom as well as discrimination, but, putting Father 
Corrigan in his place, at Newark, and decorating with the 
mitre one whose characteristic mode of argument is “ you lie,” 
etc.—one who has degraded Seton Hall College to the rank of 
a third rate boarding school and billiard saloon, with defi- 
cient “rations” for pupils—evinced neither wisdom nor dis- 
crimination.* 

What, upon the other hand, is the reward to the memory of 
Father Early for his having attained the highest distinction as 
an educator by his indefatigable and successful efforts to have 
Georgetown College ranked among the best American col- 


leges of all denominations. From the strange appointment 
just mentioned, and the extensive glorification that followed, it 
can hardly seem incredible that some of the most incompetent 
of the heads of Catholic colleges—-especially those heads that 
have money in the family, no matter how they made it—would 








* Once when a similar divine got the mitre, Erasmus wrote a ‘‘ savage” 
criticism, both on the,new dignitary and on the old dignitary, who was 
chiefly instrumental in appointing him. On the latter remonstrating, 
Erasmus said that he would say no more about the disgrace the Church 
had sustained, if he would cause to be inscribed on some conspicuous part 
of the cathedral of his protegé, the following lines from Sophocles : 

naptTa tot pidointidtroy yvury 
munatze V&660v. ob pos tarpovd Gopov 
banveiv Emad aS MOS TOMGVTL MHUATL. 
Soph. Ajaz, 580. 

We might have recommended a similar legend for the Newark cathedral, 
but a Greek maxim would be as profound a mystery there, now, as the 
grace of God. It would be a still worse stumbling-block than that which 
we presented to the learned provost of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
the same dialect. A line or two from one of Lover’s bacchanalian songs, in 
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have been mourned far more generally and more profoundly 
than President Early, had any of them, instead of him, been 
carried off sosuddenly. But such is really the fact; and it is 
one which finds its explanation in human nature, independently 
of any dogma. Those whose knowledge and views are cir- 
cumscribed within narrow limits are much more likely to 
sympatliize with those whose knowledge and views are confined 
to as small a groove as their own, than with those whose 
knowledge is extensive and multifarious, and whose views are 
broad and cosmopolitan. Nay, is it more probable that they 
will dislike the latter, regarding them as pedants if not as 
more dangerous people—people who at best are to be looked 
upon with suspicion, so inconsistent are superior knowledge 
and liberality of sentiment, in the minds of a large number, 
with true piety and orthodoxy. ' 

It is true that there are educators belonging to the female 
Catholic orders in the United States who may justly be ranked 
even among the high class of which Father Early was a dis- 
tinguished, though unostentatious member. But those accom- 
plished lady instructors—to whom be all honor—although we 
abstain, for obvious reasons, from mentioning their names, are, 
also, “few and far between,” and belong chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, to two orders, those of the Visitation and the Holy 
Cross. Of the rest of our Catholic educators—about ninety- 
five out of a hundred—but little can be said. Take away the 
four colleges of the Christian Brothers, with the two Jesuit 
colleges of Georgetown and Worcester, deducting also from 





the vernacular tongue, would be much more appropriate, and we would 
offer such accordingly, were we not precluded by our respect, not only for 
the sacred edifice, but also, for the good men who formerly officiated in it, 
and for those who still continue to worship init; for we may repeat again, 
that it is never the church, its dogmas, or its hierarchy that we criticise ; 
only things that stick to them as excresences, or as parasites. But we 
must not conclude our note on the legend proposed by Erasmus without 
giving the following translation, so that the reader who knows as little of 
Greek as even Corrigan, may be able to judge whether it would not be some- 
what appropriate in the present case: 


‘“When ulcer’d wounds the cutting steel require, 
No mystic charm the skilful leech applies.” 
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the account the Catholic female academies of Georgetown, 
Mount de Chantal, Brooklyn, and Notre Dame, and there is 
very little left of the Catholic educational resources of the 
United States. Among the remainder there may be an ex- 
ception or two; but even after making this liberal allowance, 
it would still be too true, that nine-tenths of our Catholic 
educational institutions, male and female, are below medioc- 
rity, and vastly inferior, in all that is essential to true intel- 
lectual culture, to the Protestant educational institutions claim- 
ing a similar rank. 

We might easily point out too many evidences of this gen- 
erally low grade of Catholic education in the United States, 
but there is one fact so significant that it might almost be 
regarded as sufficient evidence by itself. Thus, far be it from 
us to deny that the Catholics have several journals, weeklies 
and monthlies, in different parts of the country, which are 
conducted by educated, enlightened men and women—by 
writers who, by their moral worth, as well as by their talents 
and abilities, would do credit to the press of any denomination. 
There is one of this character published at Boston, one at Bal- 
timore, two at Philadelphia, and two at New York. It is 
almost needless to say that so far as the first class colleges 
and academies to which we have alluded niay be said to need 
any organs, they avail themselves of some of these respectable 
journals, But which are the organs of the opposite class of 
educators, and educational institutions? One, by a strange 
contradiction of terms, is called The Freeman’s Journal, and 
is published at New York; the other, by a contradiction 
equally obvious, is called The Catholic Telegraph, and is pub- 
lished at Cincinnati. Each of these hires itself by the week, 
month, quarter or year, to about a score of the sham univer- 
sities, colleges, and academies, male and female, with the un- 
derstanding that they are to do any sort of work, rough or 
smooth, clean or unclean. Although the duties thus undertaken 
by these worthy organs are various, they consist chiefly in the 
most extravagant adulation of their employers, and in the 
most extravagant abuse of all who venture to hint that those 
employers are not the learned people they pretend to be. 


© 
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This adulation, as coarse and ungrammatical as it is merce- 
nary and false, and redolent of “the liquor business,” is 
quoted in scores of catalogues and circulars, with apparently 
as much faith in its efficacy as if it were a new revelation. 
We could give abundant specimens of this precious drug from 
catalogues and circulars now before us, but having no wish to 
give pain to those whose only sins may be their ignorance and 
bad taste, we prefer to allow those having sons or daughters 
to educate to make those discoveries for themselves. 

We cannot pretend to be surprised that while those organs 
teem with matter of this sort—“ recommendations” and “ first 
rate notices”—we search them in vain for as much as one 


paragraph such as one might expect to be devoted to the 
memory of an educator like Father Early. It is true that we 
never handle one or the other except when we are called upon 
to examine it as a curious specimen of a “religious ” illumi- 
nator and champion ; and since we want, even then, to throw 
it aside as soon as we can, partly to avoid soiling our fingers, 


and partly to obviate the degrading suspicion of being num- 
bered among its regular readers, it is possible that something 
has found its way into either of the twain, or into both, 
which we might, had we seen it, have regarded as a decent 
tribute to Father Early. No doubt the editor-convert, espe- 
cially, has had some lucubration on the subject, since a Pres- 
byterian turned Catholic is always in more or less danger of 
being accused of showing the cloven foot, if he fail to display 
his Catholic zeal on all proper occasions. The case of poor 
Bronson serves as a melancholy example of this ; although we 
must beg Dr. Bronson’s pardon for comparing him, for one 
moment, in any way whatever, except by way of contrast, to 
either of the two champions referred to. 

Nay, we feel that we should apologise to all our readers 
for taking any notice of such parties. Our excuse is, not 
that they have abused us many a time without our having 
ever disobliged them in any way; not that they have done 
so as the hired bullies of sham colleges, sham universities, 
sham academies, billiard saloons, etc.,—precisely as we have 
been abused by the organs of the quack doctors, the quack 
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insurers, and frandulent politicians. All this is really not 
the reason why we notice them, for we cordially despise 
their abuse, and have no objection to their devoting a column 
of such to us every week, cramming as many lies into it as 
possible. We notice them as a melancholy illustration of the 
degeneracy of the Catholic church in America, and of the 
“lower depth” to which Catholic education has fallen. At 
the time of the Reformation the church had its Erasmus, 
its Staupits, and its Bembo to give a classical tone and char- 
acter to its educational institutions. She could boast of such 
in the poorest countries of Europe, and in those countries 
least enlightened, but now one of the richest and most en- 
lightened countries in the world beholds the spectacle of its 
Catholic educational institutions ruled by persons like the 
Me Masters, the Purcells, and the Corrigans! 

[t is almost superfluons, then, to say that it is not George- 
town College alone which has sustained an incalculable loss 
by the death of Father Early ; his death is a loss to the cause 
of education. in general, but especially to that of Catholic 
education—it is a loss, in a word, to the educational prestige 
of the Catholic church in America, a prestige which, as we 
have shown, had already fallen to a low ebb, in spite of the 
noble efforts of a few good men and women qualified for their 
task. 

Not that we deny that there are competent men to take 
the place of the deceased President of Georgetown College. 
We believe Father Healy, the gentleman who oceupies that 


position pro tempore, is fully qualified, although person- 
ally we know nothing of him. But an educator of the first 
rank, belonging to another institution, in whose judgment 
and integrity we have implicit faith, describes Father Healy 
to us as “a gentleman of rare attainments, gifted by nature 
and improved by culture in the first colleges of Europe,” 
adding: “ He is one of whom any society has just reason to 


be proud. You may safely, therefore, congratulate the stu- 
dents over whom he (even for the time being) presides.” We 
do congratulate them, accordingly, but still more heartily, we 
confess, would we congratulate them on the appointment of 
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Father Clark, who did so much to elevate the character 
and improve the prestige of Holy Cross College, Massachu- 
setts, as the president of that highly respectable institn- 
tion. There is vet another gentleman on whose appointment 
to the same important position we would congratulate the 
students of Georgetown—we mean Rev. Edward J. Kelly, 
S. J., formerly the accomplished professor of Greek and 
Latin at Holy Cross. But, although we have always made 
a broad distinction between the Baltimore provincial and the 
New York provincial of the Jesuits—as broad a distinction as 
we have made between the Jesuit College of Georgetown and 
the Jesuit colleges of New York and Fordham—yet we do not 
suppose, or expect, that our congratulations, suggestions or 
opinions will exercise any influence on the choice or decision 
of that gentleman. 

We have said nothing of the loss the University of the City 
of New York, and the cause of higher education in general, 
in this country, have sustained by the death of Dr. Ferris ; 
but it is needless for us to assure our readers that the omission 
has not been caused by any lack of appreciation on our part 
of what the venerable Chancellor has done for both. We 
have, however, made the omission intentionally, our reason for 
doing so being that when one has attained the age of seventy- 
four, or seventy-five, he may well be allowed to rest from his 
labors, even if still free from disease. But, unhappily, the 
kind, amiable old gentleman had long been suffering from an 
incurable malady, and-had become so feeble that he was 
sometimes unable, for weeks, to leave his room. Accordingly 
the trustees very properly accepted his resignation, some two 
years ago, of the active duties of the chancellorship, so that 
death found him resting, but still fatigued and exhausted, 
from the educational labors of half a century, twenty-one 
years of which were devoted to the University. Thus, the end 
of all that was mortal of him was like that of the noble, trusty 
ship, which, after having performed many a voyage, and defied 
many a tempest, carrying the blessings of civilization wherever 
she went, lies at last, disabled in the harbor, partly from age, 
and partly from her many hard struggles with the winds and 
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billows, until a gust, which would have done her no harm in 
the vigor of her life, makes her a complete wreck. 

But while none set a higher value than we on the services 
which the amiable and venerable Chancellor has rendered to 
the cause of American education, and especially to the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York; while none more profoundly 
regretted the loss of those services to the youth of America, 
or will longer hold in affectionate remembrance the kindness 
and generosity of him who performed them; at the same 
time, none are more willing to admit that among the present 
faculty of that institution are men who would rank as first- 
class educators in any country in the world, and men who 
deservedly have a European fame in literature and science. 
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Socizry is founded on law, natural, civil, and municipal. 
is preserved and kept together by repressing evil and ad- 
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vancing good. It must be ‘preserved by public virtue or 
penal laws. Externally, it is protected by international laws, 
which are sustained by the force of a nation; but internally, 
society is preserved by the purity of its organization, and the 
justice of itsadministration. Society, founded in a civil state, 
is powerless to defend its own rights, except by rule, by sys- 
tem, and by law. In the natural state, or condition of man, 
he is his own law, and he defends his rights as best he may. 
In that state, might makes right; but when man enters into 
society he abides necessarily by its rules and laws, however 
just or unjust, and he has no power to enforce his rights to 
life, liberty, and property, except by the operation of its juris- 
prudence. Hence society is founded, and can exist only 
on the principles of justice, which must lie at the foundation 
and permeate every civil state. As society is of ancient 
growth, imbedded with a code, criminal and civil, arising 
from the written and unwritten law, so its jurisprudence be- 
comes complex, confused, and oftentimes incongruous; and 
at best its changes of the law give uncertainty in its adminis- 
tration. These usages are more historical than philosophical 
in all states, and hence the law is learned in cases as well as 
principles. Thus deeply does society feel the need and pres- 


sure of those usages that we call jurisprudence in every 
act and movement of mankind. 


Doubtless there can be no solid and safe system of law, in 
any state, unless there is a wise and just administration of 
society in all its departments—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. It is possible that society may have one or more of 
these branches badly administered for a time, without deteri- 
orating the other, but for any considerable time they must 
stand or fall together. This is enforced by the history of 
nearly every great nation, from ancient times to the present. 
In the early history of nations, the laws, like the wants of 
men, were few and simple. They are crude and general, like 
the customs and the legislation that produce them ; but when 
society reaches down through many ages, it assumes a more 
exact, complex form of jurisprudence, and of administration. 
Indeed, Rome, that existed through fifteen centuries, and still 
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exists in her comprehensive code of laws, which in some 
measure is incorporated into the laws of every civilized state, 
and is the common law of Europe to-day, would seem to con- 
tradict the maxim that the three departments into which the 
civil state is divided, must stand or fall together. But without 
this wise legislation and executive action, the laws of Justinian 
would never have been reduced to a system, and Roman 
jurisprudence would be as little known as that of ancient 
Greece. The multitudinous accumulations of the Roman law 
would have sunk and utterly disappeared in the darkness of the 
middle ages, leaving some such work as that of Gaius alone* to 
tell us how little we could know of what had been of the most 
perfect civil code that had ever appeared among men. Cer- 
tainly we are yet indebted to the great works of the Roman 
lawyers for the best lights of jurisprudence in reference 
to equity principles; and the great Roman _ juriscon- 
sults are forever immortal where law is respected and 
known. Modern times have applied these principles to the 
affairs of men, and thus we mingle the Roman law with the 
modern, and thereby prove that the great principles and wants 
of mankind are universal. Still, with all this knowledge of 
the civil law, we have but an indistinct and faint glimpse of 
the constitution of Rome and other ancient states. Indeed, 
we have but glimpses and fragments of the constitutions which 
flourished for many centuries, and then disappeared before 
the dawn of modern civilization and the rise of new states. 

Thus the study of the laws and the consequent formation 
of constitutions in modern times are needed in the jurist 
and statesman, that we may comprehend the philosophy and 
the reason of the changes that come to every state. More com- 
prehensively we must study the spirit of the laws and the ten- 
dency of those constitutions through many centuries in order 
to determine their real character and force. In this manner 
we can determine the progress of society and estimate the 
value of its institutions. But if we limit our observation to a 
short period we get only a glimpse of society and the work- 
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ings of a state; and hence the need of comprehensive study 
of every society to determine its character and improvements. 
By this long study of systems we are enabled to detect their 
vices and virtues; and in the pages of Montesquieu and Aris- 
totle, as well as in Machavelli and Vico, we see this wide and 
comprehensive survey of institutions and society. Indeed, 
we get glimpses and fragments of those studies, though short 
and concise, in the philosophy of Locke and Bacon. But here 
we are surveying the field of philosophy where great and wise 
men have lighted our way dipassionately to the highest truths. 
They are the philosophers that come after and not the mighty 
actors that produce and settle those conflicts and revolutions 
in states; and hence they calmly survey the history of nations 
and pronounce judgment, assigning the causes of those great 
conflicts. For this reason, the study of the philosophers must 
go hand in hand with the history of nations, and the movement 
of political events. 

But the statesman, in the midst of the conflict, is acting 
and making history, and he cannot thus take so calm a survey 
as he who looks back a century upon past revolutions. In this 
view we must study the life and genius of Edmund Burke, 
for he was mainly an actor in revolutions. At least his most 
valuable writings were produced by the American and French 
revolutions, and his Reflections upon the “ French Revolution” 
were published in the second year of that event, anticipating 
what would be rather than what had taken place in France 
and Europe. Thus, this work is quite unlike most of the pro- 
ductions of the human mind, and of course did not realize all 
it foretold. Suffice to say, it is in the main written with pru- 
dence and soberness of language, when we consider the dan- 
gers the anthor descried and foretold. We are now looking at 
3urke’s philosophy and the scope of his great argument—the 
mightiest production against the principlea of the French 
Revolution that ever appeared. We may concisely say 
that the principles that he combated in the sermon of Dr. 
Price may have been dangerous to the fixed constitution 
of England; yet, after the lapse of a century, these prin- 
ciples enunciated by Dr. Price are primordial laws in every 
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free state of the world. Indeed, we may say that govern- 
ments no longer exist for the benefit of kings and an aris- 
tocracy ; but for the benefit of nationsand of men. We can 
even prove from Burke that he had no love for those classes, 
and we may say that no statesman of any time more opposed 
oppression and arbitrary power down to the French Revo- 
lution. Even then he said: 


‘*T flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty as 
well as any gentleman of that (revolutionary) society, be he who he 
will ; and perhaps I have given as good proofs of that cause in the 
whole course of my conduct. I think I envy liberty as little as they 
do to any other nation.” * * * ‘‘When I see the spirit of liberty in 
action, I see a strong principle at work; and this for awhile is all I 
can possibly know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air is plainly broke 
loose ; but we ought to suspend our judgment until the first efferves- 
ence is a little subsided, till the liquor is cleared, and until we see 
something deeper than the agitation of a troubled and frothy surface. 
I must be tolerably sure before I venture publicly to congratulate 
men upon a blessing that they have really received one.” * * * “T 
should, therefore, suspend my congratulations on the new liberty of 
France until I was informed how it had been combined with govern- 
ment ; with public force ; with the discipline and obedience of armies; 
with the collection of an effective and well-distributed revenue ; with 
morality and religion ; with the solidity of property; with peace and 
order; with civil and social manner. And, all these, in their way, 
are good things, too; and, without them, liberty is not a benefit while 
it lasts, and is not likely to continue long.” * * * “TI set out with 
the proceedings of the Revolutionary Society ; but I shall not confine 
myself to them. Is it possible I should? It looks to me as if I were 
in a great crisis, not of the affairs of France alone, but of all Europe. 
All circumstances, taken together, the French Revolution is the most 
astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world.” 


This passage is a key note to the work, and is a forecast of 
the actual events that soon came on France. Burke saw lib- 


erty in action, and that it was a great crisis, not in France alone 
but of all Europe, He then proceeded to show that the crisis 
was based on false principles, dangerous to liberty, to order, to 
property, and the institutions of France. We took a clear 
and comprehensive view of the actual danger, and the 
calamities that would attend this people in their mighty 
struggle for liberty and reform. Burke did not, in his usual 
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masterly way, unfold the causes that led to this crisis, nor did 
he gather up the actual grievances of the people who were 
now throwing off an effete and arbitrary system of govern- 
ment that weighed them down like an incubus. He knew 
French history, and he skilfully depicted the crisis and its in- 
evitable disasters to forewarn and forearm England against the 
spread of French principles. Indeed, so judiciously was this 
work presented that there is nothing historical to refute, 
nothing but his speculations and his principles against which 
we can contend. And here we must call in question his 
fundainental postulates antagonistic to those of Dr. Price and 
the Revolutionary Society, which seemed to have filled him 
with alarm if not with indignation against these simple prin- 
ciples, those laid down in that celebrated sermon. Dr. Price 
claimed that the people of England, by the principles of her 
Revolution, had acquired a right: 


ist. To choose their own government. 
2d. To cashier government for misconduct. 
3d. To frame a government for themselves. 


Burke says: 


‘**This new and unheard of bill of rights, though made in the name 
of the whole people, belongs to these gentlemen only. The body of 
the people of England have no share init. They utterly disclaim it. 
They will resist the practical assertion of it with their lives and for- 
tunes. They are bound to do so by the laws of their country, made at 
the time of that very revolution, which is appealed to in favor of the 
fictitious rights claimed by the society which abuses iisname. * * * 

‘¢We must recall their erring fancies to the acts of the Revolution, 
which we reverse, for the discovery of its true principles. If the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution of 1688 are anywhere to be found, it is in 
the statute called the Declaration of Rights. In that most wise, sober, 
and considerate declaration, drawn up by the great lawyers and great 
statesmen, and not by warm and inexperienced enthusiasts, not one 
word is said, nor one suggestion made, of a general right ‘to choose 
our own governors; to cashier them for misconduct ; and to form a 
government for ourselves.’ 

‘“‘This Declaration of Right (the act of the first of William and 
Mary, sess. 2, ch. 2.) is the corner stone of our constitution, as reinforced, 
explained, improved, and its fundamental principles forever settled. 
It is called ‘ An act for declaring the rights and liberties of the subject, 
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and for settling the succession of the crown.’ You will observe, that 
these rights and this succession are declared in one body, and bound 
indissolubly together.” 


Burke refers to the prospect afterwards of a total failure 
of issue from King William and Queen Anne. The considera- 
tion of this settlement of the crown again came before par- 
liament, indicating with more precision the persons who were 
to inherit in the Protestant line, and they declared that the 
succession in that Protestant line drawn from James the First 
was absolutely necessary “for the peace, quiet, and security 
of the realm,” and that it was especially urgent on them “ to 
maintain a certainty in the succession thereof, to which the 
subjects may safely have recourse for their protection.” Burke 
then declares “ both these acts, in which are heard the unerring, 
unambiguous oracles of revolutionary policy, instead of coun- 
tenancing the delusive, gypsy predictions of a right to choose 
our governors, prove to a demonstration how totally adverse 
the wisdom of the nation was from turning @ case of necessity 
into w rule of law.” 

Before considering the act of settlement of crown succes- 
sion, drawn by the petietrating pen of Somers, we might just 
allude to the act of 1788, defining whether the heir apparent 
was the legal successor during the insanity of George IIL, or 
whether he was to act under a regent. I*ox, and the opposi- 
tion, contended that under the law he must for the time be- 
come king; but Pitt, and parliament, held that he could ouly 
act under the direction of a Regency established by the 
legislature, so we have this declaration defining the succession 
of the crown in such an exigency. 

This turning a case of necessity into a rule of law is not 
maintainable, except when the same necessity sustains the rule 
in the like case. If the men of 1688 could turn a case of 


necessity into a rule of law, regulating and limiting the sue- 


cession of the crown, a like recurring necessity may also change 
the succession of the crown. The sole perversion would be to 
disturb the fixed law of succession when the crown had done 
nothing to forfeit its hereditary rights. If Burke maintained 
that under no circumstances could there be a defeasance of 
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the crown, he contradicted the act of 1688, which declared 
that ‘ King James the Second having abdicated the government, 
and the throne being thereby vacant, his Highness, the Prince 
of Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty God to make the 
glorious instrument of delivering this kingdom from popery 
and arbitrary power), did cause letters to be issued to the 
lords, spiritual, temporal, counties, cities, universities, boroughs 
and cinque-ports for the choosing of such persons to represent 
them as were of right to be sent to parliament to meet and sit 
at Westminster, upon the two and twenty-second day of 
January, in this year 1688, in order to make such an establish- 
ment as that their religion, laws and liberties might not again 
be in danger of being subverted ; upon which letters, elections 
having been accordingly made,” ete. Then being in parliament 
assembled, in full and free representation of the nation after the 
manner of their ancestors, and taking into consideration the best 
means for vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and 
liberties, they did declare: 1. That the pretended power of 
suspending of Jaws, or the execution of laws, by regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal. 4. That levying money for, or to the use of the crown, 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for 
longer time, or in other manner, than the same is or shall be 
granted, is illegal, and after thirteen enumerations of rights 
they do claim and insist that these are the undoubted rights 
and liberties of the people of England, and that they were not 
to be hereafter drawn in question, and to which they are par- 
ticularly encouraged by the declaration of his Highness, the 
Prince of Orange, as.being the only means for obtaining a full 
redress and remedy therein. 

So the Bill of Rights does not admit that the crown was 
forfeited, or that a breach and violation of this bill would 
work the forfeiture of the crown. Burke is entirely right as 
to the act of William and Mary; but it was historically true 
that the regular succession had been broken by the dereliction 
of the receding king and his culpable conduct in English 
opinion. It is also clear that a “ new sovereign had been thus 
raised to the throne for the sake of those liberties by violating 
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which his predecessor had forfeited itY’ And thns William ITI. 
was an elective king raised by means of a convention of a new 
parliament of the people of England; and this Bill of Rights 
was afterwards confirmed by a regular act of the legislature 
which establishes the limitation of the crown that “ all persons 
who shall hold communication with the church of Rome, or 
shall marry a papist, shall be excluded and forever incapable 
to possess, inherit or enjoy the crown and government of this 
realin ; and in all such cases, the people of these realms shall be 
absolved from their allegiance, and the crown shall descend to 
the next heir.” Hallam says that this was as near an approach 
to a generalization of a principle of resistance as could be 
admitted with any security for public order. So this bill for- 
feited the crown to the next heir when any one should be so 
rash as to hold communication with Rome, or who should 
marry a papist; and this result was to secure the peace and 
tranquility of England ; and for a like reason the utter disre- 
gard of the Bill of Rights in this regard on the part of the 
crown should work a like forfeiture in the succession. Had 
that principle been embraced as to the violation of rights de- 
clared, no more kings of England would have given occasion to 
the declaration of parliament in 1788, that the “influence of the 
crown had been increasing, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” Burke himself supported this principle, so finely 
drawn by that great lawyer of the age, Dunning. 

Sut it is not the language of the act which must control 
when we get at the fact that the king was elected and con- 
firmed in his title by the people and parliament. So, then, 
we may finally say that the English crown, in its title, still 
rests on an act of parliament, and though the constitution of 
England does limit the crown, yet there are no acts that 
defeat the succession or work a forfeiture because of the vio- 
lation of the political liberties of England. The English have 
always avoided abstractions and general principles when they 
could rest their rights on the historic base. In nothing are 
they more unlike the French than in this respect. The 
French follow their principles to a logical conclusion, or at 
least reduce them to a generalization. With them it is liberty, 
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equality and fraternity. What a havoc this would make in 
England, where inequality of law and civil condition still 
remain in greater force than in any great state, not excepting 
Germany and Russia. These inequalities in the law have the 
force of proscription, but under the wise impulse of the 
age they are constantly yielding to reform. Englishmen 
stand by their charters, and find themselves, in the nine- 
teenth century, drifting, in spite of proscription and. Tory 
stagnation. 

Burke, in an address to the king, praying him to conciliate 
the Americans first, and, if need be, to rely upon force after- 
wards, used this significant language: “ Sir, your throne can- 
not stand secure upon the principles of unconditional submis- 
sion and passive obedience ; on powers exercised without the 
concurrence of the people to be governed; on acts made in 
defiance of their prejudices and habits; on acquiescence pro- 
cured by foreign mercenary troops, and secured by standing 
armies. These may possibly be the foundation of other 
thrones; they must be the subversion of yours. It is not to 
passive principles in our ancestors that we owe the honor of 
appearing before a sovereign who cannot feel that he is a 
prince without knowing that we ought to be free. The 
revolution is a departure from the ancient course of the 
descent of this monarchy. The people, at that time, re-entered 
into their original rights ; and it was not because a positive 
law authorized what was then done, but because the freedom 
and safety of the subject, the origin and cause of all laws, 
required a proceeding paramount and superior to them. At 
that ever memorable and instructive period the letter of the 
law was superseded in favor of the substance of liberty. To 
the free choice, therefore, of the people, without either king 
or parliament, we owe that happy establishment out of which 
both king and parliament were regenerated. From that great 
principle of liberty have originated the statutes confirming 
and ratifying the establishment from which your majesty 
derives your right to rule over us. Those statutes have not 
given us our liberty ; our liberties have produced them. Every 
hour of your majesty’s reign your title stands upon the very 
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same foundation on which it was at first laid; and we do not 
know a better on which it can possibly be placed.” 

Such was the language of the address to George IIL drawn 
by Burke, and here we may leave forever the just interpreta- 
tion of English liberty, and the title on which the crown of 
England stands and forever depends. And here we may add, 
if Englishmen could, in 1688, relay and reassert the founda- 
tion of their liberty, so had France a similar right, a hundred 
years later, to consult in what way her peace and tranquility 
could be subverted. France had thus the right, based on 
original principles of liberty and society, to cashier her king 
and choose her own government anew. At least, we think 
Burke’s address sustains all that Englishmen can claim as 
derivable from the act of settlement of 1688; but there 
remains the unquestionable right of revolution in every state 
sustained by Locke and Milton, and the people of England, in 
many contests for their undoubted rights. 

We have shown that the rights of men exist and have 
force before they become citizens of any state, and which they 
enter for the purpose of securing these natural rights. In the 
ramifications of society these rights are modified, refracted ; 
but whenever the state subverts these ends of all just govern- 
ment, then the right of the people to redress and overthrow 
the government by force exists, and may be resorted to to 
recover their liberty. Burke says, “as to the share of power, 
authority and direction which each individual ought to have 
in the managemeut of the state, that | must deny to be amongst 
the direct, original rights of man in civil society; for I have 
in my contemplation the civil social man, and no other. It is 
a thing to be settled by convention. If civil society be the 
offspring of convention, the convention must be its law. That 
convention must limit and modify all the descriptions of con- 
stitution which are formed under it. * * * They can have no 
being in any other state of things; and how can any man: 
claim under the conventions of civil society rights which are 
absolutely repugnant to it ?” 


There is no answer to this, except we assert that society 


exists for the good of its members, and whenever it subordi- 
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nates the original rights of men and establishes its arbitrary 
and unjust power over them, they may throw off that society 
and establish new forms of government to secure their rights. 

Burke says that “if civil society be made for the advan- 
tage of man, all the advantages for which it is made become 
his right. It is an institution of beneficence, and law itself is 
only beneficence acting by rule. Men have a right to live by 
that rule; they have a right to justice; as between their 
fellows, whether their fellows are in politic function or in, 
ordinary occupations. They have a right to the fruits of 
their industry, and to the means of making their industry 
fruitful. They have a right to the acquisitions of their 
parents; to the nourishment and improvement of their off- 
spring; to instruction in life, and to consolation in death. 
Whatever each man can separately do, without trespassing 
upon others, he has a right to do for himself; and he has a 
right to a fair portion of all which society, with all its com- 
binations of skill and force, can do in his favor.” 

Such are the rights of man in society, granted by Burke in 
his “ Reflections” ; and we may add, first and above all, he has 
a right to life, liberty and property. These embrace security 
and freedom to man, freedom of action and of thought. 
Society cannot reduce him to slavery. Society can never 
have a right to do injustice; for justice is the life and spirit 
of all government in the world. Of course, this is the 
principle on which all society must stand or fall, and on these 
rights of man France, in 1789, had an undoubted right to re- 
generate herself. Burke says that “government is a contri- 
vance of human wisdom to provide for human wants. Men 
have a right that these wants should be provided for by this 
wisdom.” Let us then see the condition of France at this 
time, and the wants of man in that ancient state. There 
was great inequality of taxation, exempting two-thirds—the 
landed property held by the church and the nod/esse. The 


taille was levied on the property and not on the proprietor, 


and so some properties originally possessed by nobles were 
purchased by roturiers, who thus inherited the exemptions, 
and became privileged from taxation. When the nodlesse 
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purchased lands of plebian origin they took them subject to 
taxation. In France the feudal system remained, the claims 
of lord and vassal still existed and survived in full force. In 
France the seignewr, while asserting the most onerous rights 
over the cultivator of the soil, did nothing in return. His 
demands assumed the form of unwarranted, hateful exactions; 
they resembled the worst sort of tithes—those levied by a 
clergy of a different creed. They assumed a worse form, for 
they were no longer levied on his own tenants or vassals, 
but on the owners of land. The French peasant had 
been long a_ proprietor of land; he had bought his 
estate or inherited from his forefathers; and he held it in 
fee simple; and yet he was daily called upon to satisfy rates 
and demands made by those no longer his master; who did 
nothing for him, and whose exemption from taxation made 
his own taxation the heavier; and thus he regarded him as a 
privileged extortioner. The corvée still existed, and he was 
obliged to leave his own land to labor for many days on the 
farm of the noble without recompense. He payed tolls on 
the seigneur’s roads, and others to keep them in repair. The 
seigneur likewise levied dues on all fairs and markets. He 
alone might hunt and shoot, and keep pigeons, which fed on the 
peasant’s corn. The peasant was compelled to send his wheat 
to be ground at the lord’s mill, and his grapes to be pressed at 
the lord’s pressovr. He could not buy nor sell an acre of land 
without paying a fine to this invisible but omnipresent lord. 
These things were but a part of the oppressions of one party 
and the exactions of the other. Had the cultivator been a 
tenant he scarcely would have felt them; they would have 
been a part of his rent; and had the lord been his master 
they would have been a sort of homage cheerfully paid for a 
certain protection, and thus the lord was in every sense to him 
an extortioner. : 

In the words of M. de Tocqueville’s “ France before the 
Revolution,” “they sell hiny the right to sell his own produce, 
and he cannot touch it till he has ground it at the mill and, 
baked it at the bakehouse of these same men. Whatever he 


does, these troublesome neighbors are everywhere on his path 
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to disturb his happiness, to interfere with his labor, to consume 
his profits; and when these are dismissed, others in the black 
garb present themselves to carry off the clearest profits of his 
harvest. Picture to yourself the condition, the wants, the 
character, the passions of this man, and compute, if you are 
able, the stores of hatred and of envy which are accumulated 
in his heart” (p. 54). 

This French peasant found relief from these grievances in 
the utter demolition of feudalism. The French Revolution 
did accomplish something for him; and it also removed per- 
sonal grievances equally destructive to liberty and to the 
happiness of France. Indeed, we have no wish to say more 
about the rights of the laborer and the remedies to be ap- 
plied to his relief. Amelioration came at great expense to 
France, but it was caused by centuries of cruelties and oppres- 
sious. Reform had been long in vogue before the Revolution, 
and Louis XVI. was one of the best of kings. It was his 
misfortune to suffer and perish for the crimes of his ancestors, 
of the noblesse, the church, and his own vaccilations. But he 
was not the only man in France that deserved our sympathy 
for the wrongs they endured, and who were sufficiently ele- 
vated to command the noble indignation of Edmund Burke. 

3ut the errors of Burke in the French Revolution were the 
errors of the age, when the oppressions of the people were in 
a degree unknown and unfelt outside of France. The exac- 
tions of the rich upon the poor had not been exposed until 
the Revolution broke out in 1789, and made bare the odious 
demareations existing in French society. Burke’s “ Reflec- 
tions” produced an immense reaction in England against the 
Revolution, and finally influenced in a large measure the 
war of monarchs to restore the Bourbons in France. So much 
were they misled that they conceived that France had no 
rights of a nation to self-government, and Edmund Burke was 
the great writer of retrogression. He certainly spent his last 
days sincerely, as he thought, for the interest of England and 
other states, in exposing the delusions of the French nation in 
the establishment of a free government. If we look at the 
immediate results of that Revolution, we might conclude that 
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Burke was quite right in his war against it, but if we judge 
that event by the lapse of three-fourths of a century, we 
must pronounce that revolution beneficent to the world. 
It has taught that if governments would avert civil convul- 
sions in states there must be justice among men; it has 
taught that a people, though long-suffering, have rights that 
kings must respect; it has tanght that a people will rise after 
long oppression ; it has taught that a blind aristocracy must 
perish where they will not yield to reform; it has taught that 
justice long deferred will sooner or later overtake every 
people; it has taught the principles of liberty, equality, 
fraternity to all men; and these principles are permeating 
every civilized state, and teaching in every civil convulsion 
the indisputable rights of man to govern himself. Failures 
may come as they have come, but this tendency to renovate 
and reform is a law of the nineteenth century. We now 
gather in of that harvest sown a century ago in the revolutions 
of France and America; and the men of that time drew their 
principles from former times and other examples, and so 
events in this age all tend to obliterate the past and found 
governments on the rights of men. Certainly, then, Burke 
was the last great writer that gave his genius to retard reform. 
The age and the century that closed upon his great works 
have been too strong for even him, and he, thus overborne, 


but lives to instruct and give us lessons of human prudence. 


Burke had given a lifetime to resist the oppressions of the 
British government in America and India. So far he had 
proved himself one of the most disinterested statesmen and 
philanthropists of the world, for he gave half his life to a 
people he had never seen, and from whom he had nothing to 
expect but the common gratitude of men. Thus high and 
pure was the character of Edmund Burke, when the French 
Revolution left him on disputable ground, where his fame as a 
patriot has long been questioned. , 

If the works of a man can attest his faith, his integrity, there 
can be no question that he was never more in earnest in all his 
distinguished career, and, however much we may dispute some 
of the fundamental principles of that masterly work, yet we 
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regard it as the most extraordinary production of that age, and 
we read it for its great truths and copious eloquence. We have 
read it almost as often as we study the poets, and shall always 
recall it to memory by a fresh reading in connection with the 
other works of Edmund Burke. 

Perhaps Burke, with all his powers of generalization and 
disquisition, was the greatest practical statesman of his time. 
He regarded statesmanship as called upon to meet events, and 
not to spin fine abstractions on government. This was fully 
displayed in his speeches on the American war, for he refused 
as a statesman to even debate the right of Great Britain to 
tax the colonies, and held that it was inexpedient, and, there- 
fore, unjust. He kept in view the rights of the mother coun- 
try, and never acceded to the proposition that parliament was 
not supreme over the colonies; but he contended that new 
powers should not be asserted and exercised. His speeches on 
American taxation and conciliation are enduring monuments 
to the greatness of Edmund Burke, and America will forever 
cherish his fame as dear to her as that which clings around 
the patriots of her own Revolution. We fully see that the 
policy of Chatham, Burke and Fox could have saved the 
British empire in America, and would, for the time, have 
delayed dismemberment. We cannot agree with Mr. Web- 
ster’s remark, in the address before the historical society of 
New York, that England is stronger and richer at this moment 
than if she had listened to the unheeded words of her great 
statesmen; and, he adds, that neither nations nor individuals 
always foresee that which their own interest and happiness 
require. Suffice it that England and her colonies would have 
maintained her supremacy so long as she could have kept 
them in her grasp, for immigration and commerce would 
have strengthened England at home, and had not France or 
Eugland lost their American colonies, it might have even 
averted or at least delayed the revolution in France. France 
first gave symptoms of discontent in consequence of the reve- 
nues of the government falling some few thousands of francs 
short of her annual expenditures. This deficit was produced 
by the war debts of the last few years about Prussia and 
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Canada, and by the aid she gave the United States for their 
independence. So these wars precipitated and brought on to 
some extent the struggle in France in 1789, which only ended 
in 1815, after devastating all Europe. Had England remained 
strong on land as on the ocean until this time she would,prob- 
ably have kept France in tranquility for a quarter of a cen- 
tury at least. Sure we are that the situation of the colonies 
would have been beneficial to England, and when she dis- 
covered their strength she would have gradually yielded her 
arbitrary rule over them. But these speculations are vain, for 
it is not certain what other events might have thereby hap- 
pened in the world. 

For many years Edmund Burke studied the history of 

3ritish India, and how parliament could impeach Warren 
Hastings, a great culprit and governor general of India. His 
works show how he labored with Fox, Sheridan, Earl Grey, and 
Sir Philip Francis to punish this great extortioner. After 
many years of labor and a new house of lords had appeared, 
it was seen that it was for the interest of England to acquit 
Warren [astings, as his extortions had been made mainly to 
enrich a great corporation which had been created by par- 
liament to rule over India, Ie was acquitted accordingly ; but 
the accusing voice of history pronounces him, nevertheless, 
guilty of great crimes, as charged by Edmund Burke. And the 
speeches of the latter will forever condemn Warren Iastings in 
the mind of the world ; and this impeachment has rescued India 
from her oppressors, and given to it law and comparatively good 
government. So a momentary defeat is turned to a lasting 
triumph for those who arraigned and impeached this gov- 
ernor-general of East India. Thus the course of Fox, Sheridan, 
and Burke is forever vindicated by the history of India. 

Such was the power and such the supremacy of Edmund 
Burke in the government of England, though he never held 
any place in the administration higher than that of an under 
secretary,and this heheld only fora brief period. He reigned 
in parliament, and led the whigs during the American war 
until he took a subordinate place, and left Fox the place he relin- 
quished. Chatham resigned his great office in consequence of 
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his long illness, and Burke and Fox in succession took the 
lead among the whigs. It is no doubt true that Burke led in 
great measures, during his whole career, rather than men and 
party. Indeed, both Burke and Fox were not men of plastic 
expediency, nor were they careful to gauge public opinion. 
They both maintained the right, regardle ess of consequences to 
themselves. This is indicated by their course in connection 
with America, when Fox even said publicly during the Amer- 
ican war, that it was rebels to whom they owed the best part 
of the British constitution ; and he and Burke dividing on the 
foreign affairs of France broke up and destroyed their party. 
No English statesmen of this age would feel called upon to 
rupture his party and his friendship of a lifetime as did Burke 
and Fox, because of the overthrow of some dynasty in a 
foreign government like France. The fall of Napoleon and of 
Thiers and the intrigues of the Orleans princes hardly affect 
the bourse in Paris, or the exchanives i in England. 

We shall dwell no further on the events connected with 
the life of Edmund Burke, for they are known wherever the 
language is spoken; in every quarter of the world. In his own 
age he soon took his place ¢mong the great writers of Eng- 
land, and held it for forty years. He went to parliament at 
the age of thirty-five, and remained in public life over thirty 
years. ile saw the demise of Chatham, and the rise of 
Chatham’s great son, to dispute his own supremacy and that of 
Charles James Fox. He was in parliament, and saw the 
dawn of American independence, and the dismemberment of 
the British Empire. He saw Dr. Franklin insulted in a 
British parliament, and he saw him, not long after, the embas- 
sador of the colonies to receive the acknowledgment of their 
independence from the same obstinate king. In his day he 
was the associate of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, 
and the great historians of that age; for he equalled them in 
fame as an author; and stood first among the distinguished 
statesmen of that age. His works have come down to us, and 
will enlighten and instruct future ages. No matter how men 
differed about his public life, his fame is secure, for he is one 
of the classics of the language, and one of the wisest teachers 
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of men. Ie has influenced the opinion of the world. Indeed, 
however much Johnson impressed the literature of his time, we 
cannot doubt but Burke is more read at the end of a century, 
and has in his style more influenced the literature of modern 
times. Perhaps there is no statesman since Cicero, who 
has had such sway over politics as Burke. His speeches 
and his writings are full of wisdom and profound thought. 
Most orators have little interest except on the subject 
they debate, but Burke, in his excursions and in the 
richness of his mind, overspread all his subjects with leaves 
of gold. Ilis style is not as severely Attic and senatorial 
as that of Fox, or Demosthenes. He enriched his subject 
like Cicero; and more astonished us by the grandeur and 
comprehensiveness of his thought than by the magnificence 
of his rhetoric. His thoughts moved along, full, flowing, and 
oftentimes overwhelming, like the waters of a great river. LHe 
seemed the Nile in copious eloquence—not gaudy, but rich, 
easy and strong, is the character of his unapproachable writings 
and eloquence. He had the temperament of a great orator, 
but he had not the delivery that bears absolute sway in an 
English parliament, which was swayed by the inspirations of 
Fox and Chatham. Ilis occasional loss of temper, lessened 
his influence in his later days, when it was for the interest of 
the India gang, or the Foxites to hamper and call to order 
this great man. Le “spoke too long and too often” when he 
first entered parliament. But Fox spoke for five years, and 


never missed but one night of debate, and grew to be the most 
brilliant and accomplished debater of any time. Burke, with 


all his learning 


g, aud genius, wanted Fox’s tact. Thus Burke, 
as a speaker and debater, was less effective than many inferior 
men of his own time, although he had more sway and influence 
than any statesman of that age, after Chatham, Pitt, and Fox. 
In range of subject, and richness of matter he surpassed every 
orator that ever spoke in parliament since Lord Bolingbroke ; 
aid Lord Chatham, alone, had claims to eloquence compara- 
ble to Burke, and his fragments leave it in doubt whether he 
liad such copious eloquence and great thought. Chatham, of 
course, had greater party power, and his leadership of party 
gives great weight to what any orator may utter in debate. 
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Edmund Burke had a comprehensive understanding and 
imagination, and in his ample mind he held all the material 
he had gathered up in the past twenty years, and he poured 
out in consecutive order all his great knowledge in those nine 
days that he opened the great trial of impeachment against 
Hastings. This was a stretch of the human mind, and it 
proves the grandeur of the genius of Edmund Burke. Such 
exhibitions of power were only parallel to his indefatigable 
industry in the preparation. He was fired with a holy indig- 
nation against Warren Hastings, and had he lived he had 
purposed to write the history of this great trial. Burke’s 
attainments in general learning were wide and almost bound- 
less; he always sunk the lead as he explored his way, going 
to the bottom of every subject. His knowledge of America, 
and the history of the colonies, astonished parliament; and 
whatever subject he investigated he was equally exact and 
thorough. In classical studies, in modern languages and his- 
tory of nations, Charles James Fox was unsurpassed in 
that age; and yet he said that he had learned more from 
Edmund Burke than from all other sources during the years 
of their friendship. 

Fox and Pitt surpassed Burke in the direction of affairs, 
and in the order of parliamentary debate, but it must be 
also remembered that they entered parliament much earlier, 
and belonged to great families, while Burke was of Dublin 
birth, and a son of a mere attorney. That was, and is yet, an 
advantage in England that quite makes a man’s fortune. Suf- 
fice it that Burke, when in the Rockinham University, showed 
great skill and power of leadership, though he held a sub- 
ordinate position. We think, however, that Burke’s genius lay 
in devising measures and the fecundity of his advocacy. He 
was really too great, elevated, and independent to be a mere 
successful party leader. [lis mind was too abundant for the com- 
prehension of country squires, and the insular lord of England ; 
and his genius was recognized by such rising men as Erskine, 
and by Mackintosh who became a convert to his immeasurable 
influence, though he had at the outset written a noble paper 
in answer to the “ Reflections on the French Revolution.” 
Had Mackintosh lived some years later he might have returned 
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. 
to his first opinions upon that revolution. Certainly that 
answer is one of the best of the political essays that ever ap- 
peared in England; and it will forever endear men of liberal 
views to the name of its great author; for Mackintosh came 
nearer to Burke in the breadth of his philosophy and attain- 
ments, than any other man of the succeeding age. 

Such was the influence of Burke that he always had the most 
distinguished advocates and statesmen among his devoted dis- 
ciples. We donot claim that he had so penetrating a genius as 
Bacon, or so masterly an understauding. He had not Bacon’s 
insight in philosophy, yet he certainly stands next to him in 
genius and in the powers of a great writer. He had not the 
strong wings of Milton, and never rose as high; but he took an 
imperial flight on a more even level. One was a sublime poet 
and the grandest character of his century, while the other only 
constructed majestic prose. Burke’s letter to a noble lord 
embraces a sentence about pickaxes of the low Bedford 
Level, which a great living writer said to us, “it is, in my 
opinion, the finest sentence in English prose;” but we should 
place Milton’s, where he describes “a noble and persistent na- 


tion rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking 


her invincible locks,” first, and more sublime. Burke has a 
finer structure, but inferior thought. It is not so noble a trope ; 
not so majestic a figure. Indeed, we can find one or two sen- 
tenves in Webster nearly equal to Burke’s in structure, though 
we cannot find in the language so effective a description of 
honor as that of Ilyder Ally; nor so sympathetic a passage as. 
that on the fall of the Queen of France. Such were the ex- 
quisite honors of Burke that he described with the skill of the 
historian, and in his eloquence he touched the reason and every 
cord of the human heart. When we thus consider his powers 
of mind, we see why the great American lawyer, Rufus 
Choate, placed Burke as one of the first four great writers of 
the language. They stand said Choate, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, and Burke, and there on that elevated plain of mighty 
genius we leave him. 

If we turn from the qualities of his mind to the man, we 
see genius and virtue happily united in the grand form of 
Edmund Burke. Courtesy, gentleness, enthusiasm, and mod- 
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esty, characterized his deportment ; morality, integrity, and in 
flexible devotion to the interests of mankind formed his unbend 
ing and most sterling character. He aided the feeble, cheered 
on and welcomed to his home struggling genius, and gave 
them of his means, always slender as they were; and in his 
character of a public man, he cut down extravagance, lopped 
off the excrescences of the treasury and the state, and demanded 
that the guilty should not go unpunished. He led economical 
reform in the administration of the government to the diminu- 
tion of his own salary; and left a character as irreproachable 
and pure as that of Lord Chatham. His urbanity of demeanor 
in domestic life contrasted with the recklessness of Fox and the 
negative virtues of Wm. Pitt. Thus we find Edmund Burke 
possessing all those essential qualities of noble worth and bound- 
less knowledge which Cicero declared to be necessary to the per- 
fect orator; thus we find him taking a great part in the world, 
and enlightening mankind with his copious eloquence and his 
unapproachable writings, which are destined to live with civ- 
ilization and. spread with the language in which he wrote. 
Without praise, we may say that he is our modern Cicero in 
the influence he has exerted and will exert in the great repub- 
lic of letters; he only wanting that universal language in 
which Cicero spoke, to give himself perennial reign. 





Art. VII.—1. Opuscules Physiques et Chimiques. Par M. 
Lavotster, de ? Académie Royale de Sciences. Paris: 
1744. 


Rapport Annual sur les Progres des Sciences Physiques 
et Chimiques. Par M. Barzerivs. Paris. 1841. 

. A History of Chemical Theory, fiom the age of Lavoisier 
to the present time. By Ap. Wurtz, Membre de I’Institut. 
Translated by Henry Warrs, B.A., F.R.S. London. 
1869. 


First Principles of Chemical Philosophy. By Jostan 
P. Cooke. Cambridge. 1868. 


Tuts is not alone the age of discovery. It is the age of 
change—of revolution. Nothing is fixed. All things are 
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mutable, unsteady. The earth itself, once accepted as the fixed 
centre of the universe, is now known to be an endless wanderer, 
blown like a leaf by the winds of destiny throughout space. 
It has its diurnal, its annual, its epocal revolutions, its 
orbital changes, its polar shiftings, its daily tides in the ocean, 
matched by millenial tides in the solid rocks. If our globe has 
proved thus unstable, we cannot look for any special! fixity in the 
evolutions of nature upon its surface, or rather in our concep- 
tions of these evolutions. In fact, our successive discoveries 
of the mutations of the earth are significant of the whole pro- 
gress of physical and mental science. Everywhere the old 
landmarks are giving way before the waves of the ocean of 
discovery, shifting, sinking in the quicksands of time. New 
ideas and theories rise upon the ruins of the old. Life is 
found intruding upon the empire of death. . Endless activity 
stirs at the heart of the most rigid substances. Solidity itself 
is an exploded term. The densest material is a congeries of 
pores and vibrating atoms. All the forces of matter are 
simply motions affecting its particles. 

But speculation has not been content to rest here. The 
axe has been applied to the very root of the tree of the visible 
universe. The existence of matter itself has been denied. 
The utmost that will be granted is the existence of immaterial 
centres of force. Nothing but force and motion—such is 
Professor Faraday’s ultimatum. We might go yet deeper, 
descending into the cloudland of metaphysics. Llere we find 
not only matter, but mind, reeling and passing away before 
our eyes. The strictest realist will tell us that things are not 
as we see them, that most of the so-called attributes of matter 
arise from the action of etherial vibrations upon our nerves. 
The mild idealist declares that we are only aware of mental 


impressions, and denies that there is any exterior universe, 


unless it be one of ideas. Others slanghter even mental exist- 
ence, and declare that nothing can be proved to really exist 
beyond the limits of a single mind, and this mind but a con- 
geries of thoughts; space, time, matter, motion, force: all these 
forming but a strange compound of inter-related ideas. 

But, avoiding all ground so lost in mist and vapor, all 
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arguments from such shadowy premises, there has been sufti- 
cient mutation within the circle of the positive sciences to en- 
gage our earnest attention. In this epoch of mental activity 
the theories and hypotheses of old reasoners have proved as 
unstable as the beliefs on which they were founded. All 
civilized nations in our days abound in philosophers, who, 
with the steady persistence of ants, are removing grain by 
grain the foundations of old systems, and laying new and 
more firmly-built foundations further down the path of time. 

{The above introductory remarks are a pretty fair speci- 
men of the manner in which the good people of the present 
day prove their own vast superiority to their ancestors, 
not only of remote ages but of all past ages. We do not 
regard self-conceit and vanity as things which ought to be 
fastered ; nor do we wish to create any other “sensation” 
than such as may be created by sober facts and truth, 
We are therefore opposed to views of this kind. The truth 
is that things are no more “mutable,” or “unsteady,” 
now than they were thousands of years ago. No such 
discovery has been made in our time, or at any other time, 
as that the earth is an “endless wanderer,” etc., since a hody 
performing its revolutions in accordance- with immutable 
laws cannot be regarded as a wanderer; still less can it be 
regarded as “ blown like a leaf by the winds of destiny,” or 
any other winds. In short, we may as well admit at the out- 
set, that we suspect our present contributor has obtained his 
scientific maxims from the “ Faculty of the Department of 
Science” of the University of Pennsylvania, and we think 
that most of otir scientific readers will take a similar view of 
his case when informed that it was the same writer who 
made the astounding announcement in an article in our last 
number, entitled “The Sun and -its Phenomena,” that “a 
pound weight at its _(the sun’s) surface would weigh 14} 
tons, while a man would weigh about 20,000 tons.”* 





* Justice requires, however, that we present his explanation to our 
readers.. Replying to a letter in which we express suprise and regret that 
he should have made so absurd a statement, he proceeds : 

‘In regard to the error you point out in my article on the Sun, I acknowledge 
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To many readers the question would naturally suggest 
itself here, Why publish articles containing such statements ? 
This seems just and logical; but we do not forget that some 
of the most eminent scientific men, and even discoverers, 
have committed the most egregious and ludicrous blunders in 
their most valuable dissertations. We also bear testimony, 
most cheerfully, to the fact that the perpetrator of the blun- 
ders to which we now more particularly allude is a writer of 
considerable ability, and one by no means averse to research 
and investigation. Nay more, his article on the Sun is a well 
written paper—notwithstanding one or two rather ludicrous 
errors which it contains. And the same will be found true 
of the article the introduction to which has elicited these 
remarks. 


The editor of a periodical has much more winnowing to do 
than is generally supposed. While he has many other labors 
to perform, each sufficiently exacting, he cannot expect to be 
always successful in excluding all the chaff from the wheat. 
The best he can do, when he fails, is to repeat the winnowing 


process ; and if he find that wheat grown in particular regions 
has-such an excess of chaff in it as to render it impossible for 
him to prepare it fully for the mill, his only remedy is not 
to purchase any more of that particular brand until it has been 
fully winnowed by some one who has more time to perform 
the operation than he himself can afford to devote to it. To 
this we need hardly add that our rather enthusiastic friend is 





great carelessness, and am sorry to have made a wrong statement in the pages of 
the Review, through haste in writing. My carelessness consists, not in having 
made an absolutely incorrect statement, but in omitting the necessary qualifying 
clause, and also in writing 1414 where I should have written 14014. 

‘“‘T intended to say that if the sun was condensed to the volume of the earth, 
with its present mass, a pound at its surface would weigh 14014 tons, and a man 
20,000 tons. This statement would have been correct, but it is very incorrect 
as I have written it. I have no excuse to offer for.my carelessness except that I 
will try to be more careful in future.” ‘ 


We think it will be generally admitted that any one who will not write 
on a scientific subject otherwise than with ‘‘ great carelessness” should 
abstain from such writing altogether. If ‘‘ haste in writing” is not another 
name for ‘* great carelessness,” it is at least as lame an excuse, and does as 
little credit to one who undertakes to instruct an enlightened public in the 
mysteries of astronomical phenomena.—Ed. 
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not the astronomer of the National Quarterly, his paper on 
the Sun being his first, and probably his last contribution to 
us on that science. Nor is he our chemist; although he 
gives a very excellent sketch of the progress of that science 
in the article for which the above remarks of his are in- 
tended as an introduction. His forte, however, is neither 
astronomy nor chemistry, nor, perhaps, any of the exact 
sciences ; but that there are few better or more accurate eth- 
nologigts or more conscientious investigators of ancient history 
we can bear emphatic testimony. 

Sut we have another observation or two to make on the 
introduction before we present to our readers the body of the 
article. The first is, that there is not one of the various 
theories which it claims to be the original work of the present 
generation that had not been fully and profoundly discussed 
by the Greek philosophers of the times of Pythagoras, Socra- 
tes and Epicurus. This is true, for example, of the atomic 
theory, of the theory which denies the existence of matter, of 
the theory of etherial vibrations, of the theory that nothing 
exists beyond the limits of a single mind, ete. Nay, most of 
them had been discussed by the Hindoos before the Greeks, 
and may be easily traced in some of the most ancient of the 
Hindoo epics that have come down te ourtime. Take, for 
instance, the Maha Bharata, justly called the Great. Only 
its episodes need be examined in order to find several of those 
theories, and as noble, sublime thoughts as ever modern 
philosopher, scientist or poet has given expression to. May 
not this be said, without exaggeration, of the passage in the 
episode of the Five Precious Stones, in which Krishna re- 
proaches the hero for his lack of resentment, energy and 
resolution, as follows: 

‘* Ne’er was the time when I was not, nor thee, nor yonder kings of earth, 

Hereafter, ne’er shall be the time when one of us shall cease to be. 

The soul within its mortal frame glides on through childhood, youth 

and age, 

Then, in another form renewed, renews its stated course again. 


All indestructible is He that spread the living universe, 
And who is he that shall destroy the work of the Indestructible ?”’* 





* Account of the Writings, Religion and Manners of the Hindoos, including 
translations of their principal works. In 4 vols., 4to. Vol. i., p. 87. 
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As for the Greek philosophers, there is not one of the 
doctrines for which our modern philosophers receive so much 
credit as their original inventors and discoverers, which has 
not been amply discussed by the Ionic school, the Italic school, 
or the Eleatic school. Let those who doubt this turn to Diog- 
enes Laertes, or to the dialogues of Plato; in which Socrates 
is the chief speaker. If neither Laertes nor Plato will be re- 
garded as sufficient authority, then turn to any modern critic 
worthy of the name who has undertaken to analyze the system 
of the Greeks. None can be regarded as better authority 
than Frederick Schlegel. ‘The doctrine of mechanical union,” 
says the great German critic, “had been completely systema- 
tized by those early Greeks, Leucippus and Democritus, and 
in the later teaching of Epicurus had exercised an influence 
over both Greeks and Romans in a degree equal to its sway 
in the eighteenth century.”* Referring to the doctrine of 
constant mutation, which we are informed is another wonder- 
ful discovery of our modern philosophers, Schlegel proceeds: 
“QOne section of these ancient philosophers, whilst differing 
on various points, had this in common, that they looked upon 
nature purely on the side of its perpetual change and motion. 
They held that all things were 7m @ constant fur. They car- 
ried this assertion so far as to deny that anything was fixed 
and permanent—they denied that anything was stable in 
existence,” ete.t 


So much, then, for the novelty and originality of those 


theories and doctrines which we are called upon to regard as 


so many conclusive evidences of the immense intellectual pro- 
gress of the present day, and of the increasing profundity and 
acumen of our innumerable philosophers !—Epb. N. Q. R.] 

It is our object in this article to consider only the changes 
which have taken place in the science of Chemistry, a subject 
so wide in its scope that we have only space for a rapid glance 
at it alone. It seems strange to speak in these terms of that 
which, as a science, was born just a century ago. Nothing is 


* Lectures on the Hist. of Lit., Ancient and Modern. Bohn’s edition, 
p. 42. + Ibid, p. 43. 
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more significant of the intellectual activity of the nineteenth 
century than to find a science of the widest affinities, and of 
facts innumerable, progressing through a number of intricate 
and apparently stable and satisfactory theories within the space 
of a hundred years. Text-books have proved quite unable to 
keep pace with its progress. The most of those now in exist- 
ence are based on a condition of the science which has passed 
away. Their observed facts are alone reliable; their theories, 
their nomenclature, their conclusions, their ‘general position, 
are calculated to mislead the student, and to teach him that 
which he will be obliged to unlearn if he wishes to continue 
his studies. 

No chemist at the present day is half so sure of his posi- 
tion as were those of twenty or thirty years ago. Though 
the science has really assumed a much more stable and 
coherent form than it ever before attained, and though 
numerous facts fit readily into the existing hypotheses which 
no ingenuity could reconcile to, the old standards, yet scientists 
have beheld so many fair-seeming edifices falling into ruin, 
and behold before them such a wide vista of approaching dis- 
covery that they are much less inclined than in the earlier 
days of the study to accept as facts any theoretical views. - 

One thing is granted. Many of the old theories are dead, 
no matter what fate may befall those which have taken their 
place. The discovered facts in chemistry are numbered by 
hundreds, and any theoretical arrangement which is capable of 
taking these disconnected facts, marshalling them into ranks, 
in which each fact finds its appointed place, and out of the 
confusion bringing an order which is full of the elements of 
beauty and grandeur, is likely to be far on the road towards 
truth, even though it be not the full truth itself. Such a 
position chemical theory has assumed, and we are enabled, 
through the employment of this instrumentality, to handle a 
multitude of facts which otherwise could not be brought into 
any coherent or manageable order. 

It is not alone the chemistry of inorganics with which we 
have now to deal, referring organic chemistry to the action 
of a hypothetical vital force which removes it out of our 
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reach. The handling of the simple inorganic compounds 
was easy compared with the innumerable and highly com- 
plex organic combinations. But we can no longer consider 
them separately. The wall between them has been utterly 
broken down and trodden under foot by eager climbers 
up the hill of science. The temple of chemistry must now 
have niches for every fact, in both kingdoms of the science, 
ere it can be viewed as complete and firmly founded. 

In speaking of Chemistry as being but a century old, 
reference is made simply to its scientific standing. As a col- 
lection of discovered facts it dates much further back. The 
ancient nations had considerable knowledge of its more 
evident details, and these were taken up and largely increased 
by Arabian investigators .during the middle ages. European 
scholars took up their facts and continued to add to them, 
some little speculation being indulged in, but notlring 
approaching the coherence of a system being devised. The 
facts, as yet, were not sufticiently numerous and connected to 
permit the discovery of their relations. The only attempt at 
theory that attracted any special attention was that of Stahl, 
in his phlogistic theory of combustion. This hypothesis, 
whiich could only hold ground through the ignorance and 
partial habit of investigation of its adherents, was worked out 
with considerable ingenuity, and was adhered to with a 
persistence worthy of a better cause, by such men as Priestly, 
Cavendish, and Scheele, even after it had received its death 
blow at the hands of Lavoisier. Yet the first of these 
scientists, in his discovery of oxygen, furnished the lever for 
the overthrow of the theory to which he continued deter- 
minedly to adhere. 

Lavoisier then was the true father of the existing science 
of chemistry. He first applied the balance to the products of 
combustion, and argued that the greater weight of these 
products was inconsistent with the belief in the loss of the 
supposed substance called phlogiston. On the contrary the 
substance had gained, while the air had lost to the same extent. 
There was plainly a combination instead of a decomposition.* 





* Opuscules, p. 247. 
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The discovery of oxygen added substantial force to his theory. 
It was soon found that this was the constituent of the air that 
disappeared in combustion, and the important fact, which 
stands at the threshold of the science of chemistry, was fully 
announced, that combustion is a process of combination 
between oxygen and the elements of combustible bodies, and 
that the light and heat emitted are the results of an elevation 
of temperature produced by the chemical action. This theory, 
which seems so simple to us, was then utterly strange and 
diflicult of acceptance to scientists. It was enunciated just a 
century agé, and from that moment chemistry took rank with 
the sciences. 

We will briefly glance at the further progress of chemical 
theory, before describing the happy generalizations which now 
combine its multitude of facts into a coherent, and in great 
measure, complete system. As to the succession in the 
discovery of important facts, we cannot attempt to enter this 
immense field. After the discovery by Lavoisier of the true 
principle governing combustion he turned his attention to the 


subject of the formation of salts, announcing the following 
definitions: An acid results from the union of a simple body, 
generally non-metallic, with oxygen. An oxide is a combina- 
tion of metal and oxygen. A salt is formed by the union of 
an acid with an oxide. These simple propositions formed the 
basis of a new system of chemistry.* 


The principles thus announced as governing oxygen com- 
pounds were easily applicd to compounds. of the other 
chemical elements, and from them was gradually worked out 
the proposition which forms the distinguishing feature of the 
system of Lavoisier, and which long reigned dominant in the 
chemical world. This is, that all chemical compounds are 
binary. In all compounds the affinity acts between two 
elements, simple or compound. These are attracted together 
aud unite through a certain opposition of properties, which is 
neutralized by the act of combining. We have here, in few 
words, the dualistic theory, which had its utility in the infancy 





* Wurtz, p. 18. 
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of the science, and which long held sway in the minds of 
chemists. 

To the above theory the newly established nomenclature, 
first suggested, in 1782, by Guyton de Morvean, was adapted. 
This skilfully devised language, so clear as to remarkably 
facilitate the study of the science, and so full of fertile 
expedients for the introduction of all its intricate facts, had 
for its basis the dualism of compounds. Thus, since the year 
1790, in which it was fully adopted, the dualistic idea has 
been insinuated into the mind of the student, in the language 
of chemistry. We know enough of the power of words to 
know how greatly this must have aided in its retention. 

At the same period a German philosopher, Wenzel, was 
announcing ideas pointing forward to the doctrine of chemical 
equivalents. Twenty years later Richter took up and 
developed this law. Yet their labors were allowed to fall into 
oblivion. They were too incomplete, and too far in advance 
of their time for acceptance. 

But a greater mind than these, that of Dalton, forced 
similar views upon public attention, adding to the doctrine of 
definite equivalents that law of combination in multiple 
proportions, which forms in its entirety the most important 
discovery ever made in chemical science. Reviving the old 
Greek idea of atoms he gave it a fixed and definite meaning. 
He claimed that bodies are composed of small individual 
particles, which he called atoms. These are of definite size 
and weight for each element, and the process of combination 
means simply the union of atoms of different substances into 
compound atoms. The law of multiple proportions indicated 
that the atom of one substance might combine with one, two, 
three, or more, of another substance. This theory had its 
opponents to master, but it so clearly elucidated the prin_ 
cipal mysteries of the science, as then existing, that it was not 
long in forcing itself into general acceptance. : 

The next great discovery which aided largely in the 
progress of chemical science was that made by Gay Lussae, 
and worked out by him and A. Von Humboldt in 1805. 
This was the discovery of the fact that substances in a gaseous 
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state combine in equal or proportional volumes, the volume of 
the resulting compound being also in a simple proportion to 
that of its elements. Thus hydrogen and chlorine gases com- 
bine in an equal volume of each, forming two volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. Two volumes of hydrogen combine with 
one volume of oxygen to form two volumes of water. Three 
volumes of hydrogen combine with one of nitrogen to form 
two of ammonia. 

All that lies in these facts was not perceived by their 
discoverer, but they enabled his successors to enunciate a 
theory which, in a modified form, is still accepted. This was 
that the weight of the volume of a gas represents the atom 
weight of its substance. It is as if we could say that each 
atom of each gas occupies a certain fixed space for every fixed 
condition of pressure ‘and temperature, and that the space 
occupied by each expands or contracts equally with equal rise 
or fall of temperature. Each atom, no matter what its weight 
and size, when set free from the special attractions of the 
solid and fluid state, occupies this fixed measure of space, 
which is the same for all atoms under like conditions. But, 
despite this evident conclusion from the facts then known, 
Gay Lussac continued of the opinion that his discovery might 
be reconciled with the belief of Berthollet, that bodies in 
general unite in very variable proportions.* 

Amedeo Avogadro, an Italian chemist, was the first to 
enunciate the theory that the particles in gases are separated 
beyond the reach of reciprocal attraction. These particles he 
calls molecules, and supposes their numbers to be equal for equal 
volumes. Hence it follows that in gases the weights of the 
molecules are proportional to the densities.+ A similar hypo- 
thesis was announced by Ampere, in 1814. He claims that 
“at equal temperatures and pressures, the particles of all 
gases, whether simple or compound, are placed at equal dis- 
tances from each other. On this supposition the number of 
the particles is proportional to the volume of the gas.” ¢ 





* Memoires de la Société @ Arcueil, t. 1., p. 232. + Journal de Physique, 
t. 73, page 58. { Annales de Chimie, 1re series, t. xc., 48. 
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Although these writers use the terms molecules and par- 
ticles, they did not employ them in the fixed sense in which 
they are now applied, and they might as well have used the 
word atoms, for any distinguishing sense in which they under- 
stood the term molecules. This theory is now known not to 
be exact if applied to all substances, either simple or compound. 
The vapors of arsenic, phosphorus, and mercury, for instance, 
deviate from the rule. Dut the more modern interpretation 
of the word molecule gives Ampere’s theory a correctness 
which it lacked in its primitive form, and we can now say 
with some assurance that the molecules of all gases occupy 
equal spaces under like conditions. 

Meanwhile the dualistic theory of chemistry was being 
developed and completed by Berzelius, the great Swedish 
chemist, by Davy, and others. Among the earlier results of 
the labors of Berzelius, is the theory that the atoms of certain 
elements are united two by two, and that on entering into 
combination this union is preserved. This was a step in ad- 


vance of the old views concerning atoms. His idea of double 
atoms is a constituent feature of modern chemistry, though with 


a much wider application, and under different relations from 
those in which he viewed it. 

Another of his important additions to the science was the 
devising of a system of notation adapted to indicate the atomic 
constitution of bodies. Before him there had been, some 
efforts to express chemical relations in an abreviated form. 
Dalton had made some ingenius efforts in this direction, the 
main fault in his system being the great space which its repre- 
sentation occupied. Berzelius, on the coutrary, succeeded in de- 
vising that very simple and contracted system which still forms 
the language of chemistry, and which has been of such vast 
utility in rendering evident at a glance intricate relations and 
changes. There have been various changes made since his time 
in his mode of representation, as theory has advanced, but the 
principle of his system is yet retained as the most important 
feature in the explication of the science. 

The dualistic theory was then fully accepted, and Berzelius 
introduced it into his formule, making its starting point the 


sy 
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theory of salts. His observations on salts enabled him to greatly 
advance this branch of the science, and he applied the idea of 
dualism to the.action of acids on bases with a degree of pre- 
cision it had not known before. He likewise took up another 
of the views of Lavoisier, that in relation to the existence of 
compound radicals capable of simulating elements in their 
chemical behavior. This idea he also greatly expanded. The 
existence of such radicals in a separate state, as in the case of 
cyanogen, led him forward to the theory that they existed 
widely throughout chemical compounds, but that they were, 
in nearly all cases, incapable of being isolated. Similar views 
had been already advanced by Lavoisier, and by others suc- 
ceeding him, but they were carried forward by Berzelius until 
he had extended them to all oxygenated compounds. ‘“ Or- 
ganic substances,” he said, “ are formed of oxides containing 
compound radicals.”* 

This theory of radicals was carried forward by Berzelius 
and his contemporaries until it was made to fit, with beautiful 
precision, into a great variety of chemical phenomena, and 
added greatly to the strength of the dual system. It had its 
strong opponents, on the ground that these radicals, as ethyl, 
and its numerous analogues, for instance, were purely hypo- 
thetical. They had seen and handled ether, but no man had 
ever seen it deprived of one atom of oxygen, leaving this imagi- 
nary ethyl. The answer was that Gay Lussac had isolated 
cyanogen, and proved it to act like an element; that Bunsen, 
ata later date, had isolated cacodyl, another compound radical ; 
who then could say what other isolations might not be made? 
Ether dropped its atom of oxygen chemically, but at once 
took up an atom or molecule of some other substance. The 
other supposed radicals behaved in the same manner. There 
was then good reason to believe in their positive existence, 
although their strong affinities stood in the way of their sepa- 
ration.+ 

As the science then stood, these positions seemed almost 
unassailable, and the doctrine of organic radicals and of dualis- 





* Traite de Chimie, 1830, t. ii., p. 111. + Work cited, vol. i., p. 9. 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. LIV. 9 
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tic compounds assumed a brilliant phase which it was not long 
to retain. For that idea of substitution was already coming 
into vogue which was destined to overthrow dualism, and in- 
augurate the new system of chemistry. 

The system of dualism thus introduced into organic chem- 
istry was, at the same time, strengthened in mineral chemistry 
by the electro-chemical theory. Berzelius was not the author 
of this theory, though it attained such prominence through 
his efforts and his authority. Several names concur in its 
origination, principally that of Davy, but the Swedish 
chemist gave it a form which it had not before possessed. 
He supposed each atom to have two poles, respectively electro- 
positive and negative, the atoms of different bodies being 
polarized in different degrees. When atoms combine they 
join together by their contrary poles, producing a neutraliza- 
tion of their electricities, with the evolution of light and 
heat.* 

This theory had, from the first, several serious discrepan- 
cies to contend with, but these were all speciously explained 
away by its advocates and the doctrine firmly established. 
There is little doubt but that it has more or less basis in truth, 
but certainly not to the extent that was then claimed for it. 
It gave renewed strength to the dualistic theory and the doc- 
trines of Berzelius were widely received as indisputable propo- 
sitions. Every compound body is composed of two elements, 
one electro-positive, the other electro-negative. How strikingly 
this confirmed the ideas of Lavoisier, especially his theory of 
salts. The mode of combination could be explained with a 
simplicity that was alluring, and that gave the highest promi- 
nence to the theory. Chemists as a rule yielded to it. It 
reigned in books ; it was supreme in education; it gave rise 
to great discoveries ; and in it the old system of chemistry 
culminated, and appeared to be too firmly founded to be read- 
ily overturned.* . 


Yet even then a number of young chemists were at work, 
whose labors were destined to prove the incompleteness of all 





* Work cited, vol. i., p. 45. + Wurtz, p. 70. 
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this hypothesis, and to give the death blow to the dualistic theory 
which had reached its apogee in the hands of Berzelius. Du- 
mas, Laurent, Gerhardt, Hofmann, and a number of other 
iconoclastic scientists, were steadily undermining the strongly 
built edifice, that held with so many sound, so many weak 
timbers. 

Dumas was the first to seriously attack the cherished ideas 
of Berzelius, and to enter into a contest which then appeared 
desperate. His earliest announcement of the new ideas was 
made in a memoir read before the Academy of Sciences, 
January 13, 1834, in which he says: ‘Chlorine possesses the 
remarkable property of laying hold of the hydrogen of certain 
bodies, and replacing it atom for atom.” There could not 
well be a clearer announcement of a new thought. His con- 
tinued observations soon enabled him to extend the idea, and 
to announce that hydrogen may be replaced by chlorine, bro- 
mine, iodine, oxygen, etc., gaining an atom of each of the 
former, or a half atom of oxygen forevery lost atom of hydro 
gen. This idea received its full extension from Laurent, who 
gave forth the hypothesis that the chlorine, etc., in these bodies 
takes the place of the hydrogen, and performs the same fune- 
tions. He founded his doctrine on the similarity of proper- 
ties between the chlorinated and the original hydrogenated 
body. There was in this idea a strong attack upon the electro- 
chemical theory, for how, under such a theory, could chlorine, 
a negative element, fulfil the same function in a compound as 
hydrogen, a positive element ¢ 

While -Berzelius was vigorously attacking these assaults 
upon his school, and expanding the radical idea to embrace 
every new fact, his opponents were busy in making new dis- 
coveries. Laurent was enriching the science by his admirable 
researches upon napthalene, furnishing a large number of 
substitution compounds. Regnault was having equal success 
in his researches on the chlorinated derivatives of hydrochloric 
ether and Dutch liquid, and Malaguti, in his study of the 
action of chlorine upon ethers. Dumas, at the same time, 
was extending the theory by showing that groups of atoms, or 

‘compound radicals, could be substituted for simple bodies, 
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such as hydrogen. The school of the Swedish scientists at- 
tempted to fit this new fact into their theory, but Dumas gave 
to their argument an unanswerable reply,* and by degreeg 
powerful advocates were won to the new theory. 

Liebig gave in his adhesion as early as 1839, doubting the 
views of Berzelius, and declaring that in the theory offered by 
Dumas he found the key to a great number of phenomena in 
organic chemistry.t Even Berzelius ended by yielding to the 
force of the significant facts which were being constantly 
arrayed against him, and the dualistic doctrine of chemistry 
received its death-bliow. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the earlier progress of 
chemical theory, we will proceed to review the new doctrines 
which have replaced or completed those previously existing. 
Among the first efforts to theorise upon the accumulating 
facts of substitution was the hypothesis of nuclei, proposed by 
Laurent in 1836. In this view organic compounds were 
formed of nuclei, each coutaining a fixed number of carbon 
atoms, united with a determined number of other atoms. 
Around each nucleus other atoms may arrange themselves, 
forming new compounds, in which the nucleus remains intact. 
Thus hydrogen may be removed, chlorine taking its place; 
the latter may yield to oxygen, ete., the general character of 
the aggregation remaining intact throughout these changes. 

This hypothesis, however, gained but few adherents, it 
being set aside by a simpler and more embracing doctrine. 
Leopold Gmelin, it is true, made it the foundation of his cele- 
brated “Handbook of Chemistry,’ but did not succeed in 
bringing it into general use. The theory which replaced it, 
and which has ever since been growing more and more 
into favor, was that known as the doctrine of chemical 
types, proposed first by Gerhardt. This eminent chemist 
had, at a previous date, announced new views_as to the 
composition of acids and salts. He took up thoughts pre- 
viously proposed by Davy, Dulong, Liebig, and others, and 





* Compte’s Rendus, viii., 600. + Annelen der Chemie und Pharmacie, 
xxxi., 119. 
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derived from them a new hypothesis of acid reactions. 
He declared that an acid is a hydrogenated body, the hydro- 
gen of which can be exchanged by double decomposition for 
an equivalent quantity of metal. From this change there 
results a salt. Thus, when nitric acid acts upon potash the 
atom of potassium in the base goes to take the place of the 
atom of hydrogen in the acid, the hydrogen combining with 
the freed oxygen of the base to form water. We have thus a 
unitary instead of the dualistic system. The hydrogen of the 
acid is replaced by a metal, but the original of the compound 
is retained, and there is no complete junction of two separate 
compounds, as formerly supposed. In this view, acids and salts 
exhibit the same constitution, the former being salts of hy- 
drogen, the latter salts of metal. 

In 1839 Dumas discovered chloracetic acid. This acid is 
formed from acetic acid by the substitution of three equiva- 
lents of chlorine for three equivalents of hydrogen, all the 
other elements remaining unchanged. But, strangely, the 
new acid is closely similar to the original. It seemed then as 
if the chlorine, in taking the place of the hydrogen, must play 
the same part in the new compound as hydrogen had played 
in the original. He expressed this idea by saying that these 
two acids belonged to the same chemical type. He supposed 
that the properties of a compound must depend less on its 
elementary atoms than on their grouping and position in the 
molecule. This was the first form of a doctrine which was 
destined to be expanded in a new chemistry. 

Certain researches on the reactions of a class of bodies 
analogous in many respect to‘ammonia, and surprisingly so in 
their properties, led Dr. Hofmann to refer these to ammonia, 
considered as a type of chemical formation; a very similar 
view having been entertained by Wurtz.* 

In 1851, Williamson published his beautiful researches on 
etherification, from which researches the water-type was in- 
troduced into chemistry. He compared with water not only 
alcohol and the ethers, but also the acids, oxides, and salts of 





* Comptes Rendus, xxviii., 224. 
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mineral chemistry. Water being formed of one atom of 
oxygen and two atoms of hydrogen, it is possible to replace one 
or both of these latter, either by atoms of other bodies or by 
groups acting as radicals. If, in a molecule of water, one 
atom of hydrogen is replaced by ethyl, we have alcohol as the 
result. If now the second atom be replaced by ethyl, we have 
ether. Replace one atom of hydrogen by potassium and the 
result is potash; replace the other atom by an acid radical, 
and a salt results. All these bodies belong to the same type. 
They all contain one atom of oxygen combined with two 
other elements, simple or compound, representing the two 
hydrogen atoms of water. Throughout all these substitutions 
the skeleton may be traced, built upon the same pattern as 
water. 

These views were grasped and generalized by Gerhardt, 
who quickly perceived the extension of which they were 
capable. He added the hydrogen and the hydrochloric acid 
types, and extended the application of the water type by some 
brilliant discoveries. He joined with Laurent in regarding 
the molecule of hydrogen as composed of two atoms, regard- 
ing this gas, in its free state, as the hydride of hydrogen. He 
extended this idea to the metals and others of the non-metallic 
elements, and to many organic compounds, viewing them as 
having double molecules in their free state, that is composed 
of two atoms or compounds, each equivalent to one atom of 
hydrogen. Later researches on the gas volumes of the ele- 
ments have partly modified this view. We now know that 
mercury, zinc, cadmium, and barium, have single atomed 
molecules, that phosphorus, arsenic, and probably others ap- 
pear to have four atomed molecules, that sulphur in one state 
appears to have six atoms, and that oxygen, in the form of 
ozone, is probably three atomed. The other elements, so far 
as has been ascertained, are double atomed. 

The hydrochloric acid type is really identical with the 
hydrogen type. It may be viewed as a molecule of hydrogen 
in which one atom has been replaced by an atom of chlorine. 
We may in like manner view the molecule of chlorine as 
having one atom replaced by a hydrogen atom. Thus from a 
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molecule of hipdongen and one of chlorine are formed two 
molecules of hydrochloric acid. Under this type may be 
ranged numerous organic and inorganic compounds, all in fact 
which are thus joined in binary relations. 

It was not long before it was perceived that the doctrine 
on which the theory of types was originally formed—that of 
a similarity of properties in the analogous compounds—was 
incorrect. The new elements taken in were found to have a 
strong influence upon the properties of the compounds. Thus 
the introduction of oxygen into a compound of the water 
.type, such as alcohol, had the effect of acidifying it, while the 
substitution of an alkali for the hydrogen of water gave the 
resulting compound a strongly basic character. 

The same result is apparent in the ammonia type. Am- 
monia is a strong base. If its hydrogen is replaced by 
neutral groups, such as methyl and ethyl, the basic power is 
retained. But if the hydrogen of a compound ammonia is 
replaced by an acid radical the derivative is neutral, or even 
acid. 

Thus, under this theory, which has been widely accepted 
by chemists; and seems likely to stand the test of new discov- 
ery, the principal chemical compounds may be referred to 
one of three or four typical combinations. These consist, first 
of hydrochloric acid, formed of one atom each of hydrogen 
and chlorine, and represented in the notation as H. Cl. The 
second is water, composed of one atom of oxygen and two of 
hydrogen, represented by H*O, or H-O-H. The third is 
ammonia, comprising one atom of nitrogen and three of 
oxygen, represented by H’N. A fourth type, proposed by 
Dr. Hofmann, is marsh gas, containing one atom of carbon 
and four of hydrogen, represented by H*C. 

The more complex the typical group the wider the group 
of relations into which it may be traced. Thus the atoms of 
hydrogen in ammonia may be one after the other replaced, 
forming a succession of derivatives. If this replacement be 
by different elements the range of derivatives becomes great- 
ly widened, it being possible for ammonia, composed of two 
substances, to yield a derivative composed of four different 
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substances. In marsh gas this possibility is yet more widely 
extended. The five atoms which it contains affords room for 
a wide range of variations, and this power of carbon to take 
up four atoms of hydrogen renders it peculiarly fitted for the 
part it is called upon to play in chemistry, as the basic agent 
in the complicated organic compounds, into which it so prom- 
inently enters. 

There are, however, several simple compounds which will 
not come under the heading of any of these types. These 
have, by an extension of the idea, been classed under what 
are known as condensed and mixed types. Thus, sulphuric 
acid, represented by SO*H*, is equivalent to two molecules of 
water in which two atoms of the hydrogen have been re- 
placed by the radical, sulphuryl SO*, yielding (SO*) O+ H?O 
In this we have the origin of the doctrine of polyatomic radi- 
cals, in that one radical atom can replace and play the part of 
two elementary atoms. This step leads us directly into the 
growth of the doctrine of the atomicity of the elements, that 
theory which completes and renders coherent the whole of 
modern chemical theories. 

In what are called mixed types polyatomic radicals play a 
similar part. Suppose a molecule of water to be placed in 
contiguity to a molecule of hydrochloric acid. We may 
imagine the hydrogen atom of the latter, as well as one 
hydrogen atom of the water molecule to be replaced by a 
single radical, sulphuryl for example. This radical will rivet 
together the residues of the two molecules which have each 
lost an atom of hydrogen and thus form one compound. Such 
a compound is known as a mixed type.* 

In this theory of types we regain the theory of radicals, 
but in a rejuvenated form. The residue of a compound 
molecule, which is left when an atom or a group has been 
removed in the process of substitution, represents the old 
radical, but it has ceased to have the essential significance in 
the minds of chemists which was formerly given to it. So 
the electro-chemical theory fits into this new doctrine, and 








* Wurtz, p. 130. 
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displays in a graphic form the real character of the difference 
between acids, bases, and salts. If, in the water type, for 
instance, represented by H-O-H, one atom of the hydrogen is 
replaced by a positive radical, we have + R-O-H, ora base. If 
it be replaced by a negative radical we have —R-O-H, or an 
acid. If both atoms of hydrogen be replaced, one by a posi- 
tive the other by a negative radical, we have the symbol 
-R-O+R, or a salt. 

In the ammonia type this principle has still greater ex- 
tension, several acids and bases being formed by the succes- 
sive replacement of three atoms of hydrogen. There are 
thus formed what are known as acid, neutral and basic salts, 
according as a portion of the acid or basic hydrogen remains 
in the salt, or as it is completely removed. In the ammonia 
type some chemists have given distinctive names to these pro- 
ducts to separate them from their analogues in the water 
type. Thus an ammonia acid is an amide, a base is an amine, 
and a salt is an alkalamide. 

The theory of types embraced an immense number of 
compounds, both mineral and organic, throwing down the wall 
which custom had raised between mineral and organic 
chemistry, giving to the notation an admirable clearness, and 
leading the way to numerous discoveries by enabling chemists 
to perceive at a glance the bonds of relationship between 
known and possible compounds. Yet it failed to go to the 
root of things. It did not show what these types really 
represented, or why hydrogen, water, and ammonia should be 
chosen as the typical compounds rather than others. This 
difficulty has since been resolved, by an important extension 
of the theory. The chemical types refer to the results of a 
fundamental property of atoms called atomicity. We will 
proceed to explain its character and application. 

We will not trace it, however, through all the details of its 
history. These, though interesting, are too extended for our 
space. The details of the theory itself, with some features of 
its application, are all that we can give. Chemists arrived at 
the theory through observation of the reactions of complicated 
organic compounds. It can be best delineated by commencing 
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where they ended, with the elements themselves. There is, 
indeed, much significance in the formation of the typical 
compounds. It might be asked why chlorine is only able to 
attach to itself one atom of hydrogen where oxygen requires 
two, nitrogen three, and carbon four. This distinction, which 
extends through all the reactions of these elements, must have 
some important meaning. 

There are compounds in which carbon is united with less 
than four atoms of hydrogen. But in these cases its affinity 
for hydrogen is not satisfied. It can take other atoms until it 
has gained four. Beyond this point a single atom of carbon 
cannot go. This then is considered to be its point of 
saturation, the atoms of carbon having four times the com- 
bining power of those of hydrogen. The same rule holds 
good in the cases of water and ammonia, and from it we 
derive the idea that atoms of chlorine, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon, are equivalent respectively to one, two, three, and four 
atoms of hydrogen. This peculiarity has been signified in 
chemical language by calling these elements respectively 
univalent, bivalent, trivalent, and quadrivalent, which terms 
display their hydrogen-fixing power. 

Sut the relations given here are not confined to these com- 
pounds. The elements retain this power through all their 
relations. Thus if hydrogen be replaced in any compound by 
chlorine the exchange takes place atom for atom. But if it 
be replaced by oxygen, two atoms of hydrogen are lost for 
every atom of oxygen gained. Tere we have again the fact 
that an atom of oxygen is equivalent to two of hydrogen. 
This relation of the atoms to each other is called by Hofmann 
quantivalence, the atom-fixing power of any element or 
radical being designated by Roman numerals or dashes placed 
over the atomie symbol. 

It appertains not alone to the elements we have named, 
but to all the elements, these being separated mto classes 
according to their quantivalence, which extends from one to 
six in the different elements. The symbol of quantivalence 
then simply serves to show how many atoms of hydrogen or 
its equivalents the atom of the element is capable of replacing 
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in a compound, or how many such atoms are required to 
satisfy its affinities. The relations it thus displays in the case 
of hydrogen are carried through all its reactions with other 
substances, so that we are forced to conclude that these are no 
accidental or unimportant results, but that they point out dis- 
tinctive properties hidden in the natures of .the elements, and 
bring us to the threshold of possible discoveries in chemistry 
deeper than mere combinations and reactions, to a hope of 
some time gaining information as to the innate characters of 
the elements themselves, and the producing causes of the 
phenomena of affinity. 

The quantivalence of the chemical elements is by no 
means always thesame. Under different conditions they often 
exhibit different atom-fixing powers. Each element, however, 
has a maximum power, which it never exceeds. This is called 
its atomicity, and the elements are distinguished as monads, 
dyads, triads, etc., according to their degree of this power. 
Thus nitrogen is a pentad, though it is more commonly 
trivalent, and lead is a tetrad, though it is usually bivalent. 
The elements are usually classed, however, according to their 
prevailing quantivalence, even though they sometimes display 
a greater atomicity. 

It was as late as 1858.that the theory of atomicity began 
to gain its full extension. In that year Kekulé first broached 
the idea of the tetratomic power of carbon, being led to it by 
the fact that in the simplest organic compounds one atom of: 
carbon is always united with a sum of elements equivalent to 
four atoms of hydrogen.* Thus, in carbonic acid, CO*, the 
two atoms of oxygen are equivalent to four of hydrogen 
Now carbon can content itself with one atom of oxygen, as in 
carbonic oxide, but then its affinities are not satisfied. We 
perceive this in its power of taking up another atom of 
oxygen, forming carbonic acid, or two atoms of chlorine, 
foyming phosgene gas. 

The organic hydrocarbons are capable of being extended 
into series, known as homologous series, becoming gradually 





* Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, evi., 129 (1858). 
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more and more complicated, yet retaining a fixed type of 
formation, each higher term in the series being formed by 
successive additions of a fixed sum of atoms to a basic com- 
pound. We may instance the series of alcohols, which grow 
more and more complicated by such equal additions, and the 
corresponding series of ethers, each of which differs from its 
analogous alcohol by the loss of H?O, equal to one molecule of 
water. 

In the series of saturated hydrocarbons having for base 
marsh gas, or CH‘, the second term is not C*H®, as would at 
first be supposed, but C*H®, and the advance is by successive 
additions of CH*. It is an important question how this fact 
can be made to conform to the theory of atomicity. It was 
answered by Kekulé in the memoir above cited. He supposes 
that the two carbon atoms, in the second term of the series, 
are combined by means of an atomicity of each, there being 
but six atomicities left, which are satisfied by the six hydrogen 
atoms. In the third term are three carbon and eight hydrogen 
atoms. We may conceive these carbon atoms as placed end 
to end, the central one being soldered to each of the other by 
one of its atomicities. Thus it has but two left, while each of 
the others have three left, having employed but one each. 
There are thus eight atomicities free for exterior work. and 
these are satisfied by eight atoms of hydrogen. Thus the 
carbon atoms form a chain whose links are riveted by part of 
the force of combination. 

If now we take the second term of this series, composed 
of six hydrogen and two carbon atoms, we may replace one 
atom of hydrogen by one of chlorine, forming a compound 
known as chloride of ethyl. It is still saturated, for the 
chlorine atom is of the same value as the hydrogen atom 
which has gone out. But suppose, on the contrary, that it be 
replaced by an oxygen atom? The latter has two atomicities, 
one of which attaches it to the carbon atom, whilé the other is 
free. This is the real constitution of what is known asa 
radical,.a group of atoms all whose atomicities are not satis-’ 
fied, and which, therefore, tend to combine with other sub- 
stances. In the present case there is but one atomicity to be 
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satisfied. The radical, therefore, is equivalent to a monad, 
and can only combine with a monad, as with an atom of 
hydrogen. If this combination be made, we have the original 
atom of hydrogen replaced by the group HO. But this 
group is simply a molecule of water which has lost an atom of 
hydrogen. It is then a radical with monad power, and can 
replace an atom of the monad hydrogen. In the case given, 
the compound known as ethyl hydride is by this change con- 
verted into ethyl hydrate, or alcohol. 

But suppose an atom of nitrogen had replaced the hydro- 
gen atom in the basic compound. It would need but one 
atomicity for this purpose, and would have two free atomici- 
ties. It would thus form a dyad radical, being capable of 
absorbing two hydrogen atoms, or their equivalent. Such a 
case really occurs, forming the compound known as ethyla- 
mine. 

This theory had been applied to the organic compounds 
before it received its final application to the elements. For 
instance, it was known that where alcohol unites with only 
one molecule of a monobasic acid to form a compound ether, 
glycerine takes up three molecules of such an acid to form a 
neutral fat. Glycerine thus represents a tribasic alcohol, con- 
taining three hydrogen atoms, replaceable by three compound 
radicals.* We have already seen how the dyad radical sul- 
phuryl can replace two atoms of hydrogen in two molecules 
of water. If now we conceive of three molecules of water 
in which three atoms of hydrogen are replaced by the triad 
radical glyceryl, we have an ideaof the formation of glycerine 
which leads us, by a knowledge of its type of formation, to 
an understanding of its reactions. 

This conception of the monatomic and triatomic alcohols 
led to a belief in the possible existence of diatomic alcohols. 
Efforts were at once made to isolate such compounds, and 
with gratifying success, the diatomic alcohols known as glycols 
being discovered. This soon led to the discovery of a series 
of compounds, the glycolic analogues of the higher terms of 
the alcohol series. 





* Wurtz, Théorie des Combinasions Glycériques. 
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We advance this instance as evidence of the great aid to 
chemical discovery which exists in the new theory. Formerly 
the discovery of new compounds was chiefly the result of a 
groping in the dark. But we perceive here a case in which 
an organic family was seen to be incomplete without a sub- 
stance whose necessary constitution only was known. The 
substance itself was soon found when chemists once knew 
where to seek it. Numerous compounds have been added to 
chemistry through this process, the theory first declaring 
what these substances should be, pointing out their analogies to 
existing substances, and the probable mode of grouping of 
their elements. Discovery was thus rendered comparatively 
easy when the goal lay in full view, and the avenue of 
approach was hedged in by the conditions necessary to be 
observed. 

The theory of atomicity also enabled chemists to attempt 
explanations ina great number of cases which had before 
been mysteries. In the zsomeric bodies we have instances of 
two bodies alike in composition, yet with great difference in 
properties. It was always supposed that a difference in the 
arrangement of the atoms caused this difference, but nothing 
definite was known. Now chemists can go further, and by 
tracing these substances through their processes of formation, 
often succeed in determining the relations between the atoms, 
and consequently the structure of the compound. They can, 
in fact, by different processes of formation, produce bodies 


alike in their atomic composition, but differing in the group- 
ing of these atorhs, and exhibiting different properties, thus 
producing new cases of isomerism.* 


The modern views concerning molecules are based on 
the apparent fact that hydrogen atoms, when in their free 
state, combine in twos, forming elementary compounds. ‘This 
relation has been traced to many of the elements and to com- 
pounds, and is supposed to be general, except in a few special 
cases. We have already named zinc, and several other 
elements as not conforming to it, their molecules seeming to 





* Cooke, p. 99. 
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be monatomic. So in the cases of phosphorus, arsenic, and 
possibly one or two more elements, and in a number of com- 
pound bodies, the molecule appears to contain four atoms. 
This opinion is reached from the volume they occupy in the 
state of vapor, but there has been broached another view of 
the case, which puts it in a different light. Many of these 
vapors need to be raised to a very high temperature before 
they sufficiently resemble the condition of a true gas to be 
compared with the gaseous elements.* In this case their 
molecular volume is often four, that of hydrogen being two, 
and the atom of hydrogen (the unit of measurement) being 
one. 

But has not the great heat to which they have been sub- 
jected produced a special effect upon them? May it not be 
possible that the compound has been separated into its con- 
stituents by the action of heat, the increase in volume being 
thus produced by a doubling of the number of molecules? 
Such a condition is possible, even though we may fail to 
trace it, from the fact that the substances, being intimately 
mixed, may recombine during their covling, so that no trace 
of the separation remains. There are cases, however, where 
this recombination does not take place, and which, therefore, 
serve us as crucial tests of such a possible condition. 

We have thus attempted to give, in as clear language as 
the case admitted, a synopsis of the progress of the science of 
theoretical chemistry, and an explanation of the present con- 
dition of the science. It may be seen, despite its wonder- 
ful progress, and the efforts of the many acute minds which 
have devoted themselves to it, still in a transition state. 
Theories have been evolved which beautifully explain many 
vf the old mysteries of the science, and give it a unity and 
meaning such as it never before possessed. But we are far 
from understanding all these mysteries, and the rapid process 
of discovery is evolving new problems, which must be all 
answered before these scieutifie views can be considered 
stable. Yet the new theory has proved a powerful agent in 
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such explanations, and is adapting itself to new discoveries 
with a readiness that adds much to its probability. Weare as 
yet but on the threshold of the science, but we are vouch- 
safed glimpses into the temple which reveal to us hints of the 
chemistry of the future, when endless mysteries are to be 
unfolded, whose explanation we now see but “as through a 
glass, darkly.” 





Arr. VIIL—1. The Horse and his Treatment in Different 
Ages, by Civilized and Uneivilized Man. London. 


2. Memoire sur la possibilité de améliorer les chevaux en 
France. Paris. 


Tue Arabs have had an adage from time immemorial 
which runs thus: ‘“ The man who would wrong a horse that 
he is paid for feeding, and taking care of, would wrong his 
mother.” There is no nation of ancient or modern times, 
claiming to be brave or generous, which has not entertained 
the same sentiment. Certainly no people have been more 
strongly imbued with it than our own, and pone who know 
New Yorkers will deny that, whatever faults they may have, 
injustice to the dumb animal, especially to so noble an ani- 
mal as the horse, is not one of them. 

Yet in no vther city in the world, equally enlightened, is 
the horse more cruelly wronged than he is in New York. 
What may well seem incredible is, that this is true alto- 
gether independently of the condition of our railroad horses, 
omnibus horses, hack horses, ete. The sufferings of all these 
have become proverbial, and most cheerfully would we do 
anything in our power to mitigate them. But those who 
keep horses merely to make money out of them are not 
likely to be much influenced by argument or reason, as to the 
treatment those animals should receive. In general such are 
equally proof against denunciation, invective and scorn. 
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Accordingly we, who are not prone to mere sentimentality, 
have never discussed in these pages the case of these unfortu- 
nate animals. Seeing that we address few or none of those 
base enough to maltreat them we have confined our efforts in 
behalf of the sufferers to the newspapers, deeming it useless 
to do anything more in this journal, for the reason men- 
tioned, than to appeal to the newspaper editors, while discus- 
sing kindred subjects, for their interposition in behalf of the 
wronged and oppressed animals. That few have exerted 
themselves more earnestly, in this way, than we have, for 
twenty years past, our articles published from time to time in 
the two leading dailies of America would amply prove— 
articles written always anonymously, and without any other 
motive than to mitigate the sufferings of an animal which from 
the earliest récords of history has been the faithful friend and 
companion of man-—-the’sharer alike of his dangers and his 
pleasures—characteristics in which the horse is rivalled among 
all the lower animals by the faithful dog alone. 

Nor is our idea of the horse, or our wish to protect him 
from maltreatment, mere abstraction. Both are the results 
of the personal observation and experience of a longer life than 
is allotted to most men. All would availus nothing, however, 
did we address ourselves here to those who habitually wrong 
and ill-treat horses; we are quite aware that we might as well 
address ourselves to the Cherokees, to the Choctaws, or to any 
other tribe, however ignorant or ferocious. We address 
ourselves to the owners of horses, and not to those owners who 
keep them for mercenary purposes, and value them only 
in proportion as their blood and marrow promise to bring in a 
certain number of dollars. In short, we address ourselves to 
those who have both the intelligence and understanding to 
judge for themselves-as to whether what we tell them be just, 
or unjust, true or false; that is, we address ourselves to the 
class of gentlemen who keep horses for the pleasures they 
afford themselves and their families, but who entrust the 
care of them: to livery stables. Now, far be it from us to 
deny that there are honest men among the livery-stable keepers 
of New York; men who would be as incapable as any one of 
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wronging the horses left in their charge. Our own experience 
has proved to us, most satisfactorily, that there are several such. 
But it is not with these we have to do on the present occasion, 
except so far as we can hope to increase their number. 

‘To many it will seem incredible that there are any such as 
those whose plans and practices we propose to sketch in mini- 
ature in this article; but those whose interests are directly 


concerned can have no difficulty, on a little reflection, and a 
slight exercise of the memory, in recognizing the facts. Those 
who think their interests are not concerned, and who are in- 
different to the horse, are too apt to think also that it is none 
of their business what treatment the animal receives. Fortu- 
nately, there are but few of this class; atleast there are but 
few of them among our readers ; and it may be possible so to 
impress these few with the true characteristics of the horse, 
and the claims which he has on every enlightened member of 
the human family for protection, as to alter their views and 
feelings in this respect. Accordingly we will make the effort 
before we present even in outline the peculiar tribe of vam- 
pires which form our chief subject. 

In the most ancient books extant—in sacred as well as pro- 
fane history—the horse is intimately associated with man in all 
his struggles. Among the finest tombs found in Egypt are 
those of horses that had often saved their masters in battle. On 
the vestibule of one of the sepulchral chambers in the great 
Pyramid of Gaza is a bas-relief representing a horse with 
his breast pierced and his life-blood flowing, while his master 
leans over him, wringing his hands and bitterly weeping. 

There never has been a great poet who has not paid one 
of his finest tributes to the beauty, strength, courage, 
intelligence, generosity, and fidelity of the horse. Many 
compare the book of Job to the Iliad in grandeur and 
sublimity; and in neither are there more sublime passages 
than those in which the noble qualities of the horse are por- 
trayed. The most beautiful in Job and Homer are too 
familiar, from being so often quoted, to render it necessary for 
us to quote them here. The descriptions of Virgil, Dante, 
Tasso, and Milton are not so much quoted ; but each has strong 
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melodious arguments in favor of the horse—arguments which in 
their own peculiar, impressive way have saved him from many 
a blow and many awrong. [low true this is of more than 
one passage in the Mantuan every intelligent student of the 
classics is aware. Who, for example, that has ever read the 
third book of the Georgics, does not remember the fine 
description in which the following lines occured ¢ 
Tum, si qua sonum procul arma dedere ; 


Stare loco nescit, micat auribus et tremit artus, 
Collectemque premens volvit sub naribus ignem. 


There never was a ggeat general who would not weep for 
his favorite horse as for a faithful, beloved friend. The 
greatest have honored their remains with tombs bearing ap- 
propriate inscriptions. This is true not only of Alexander 
and Lysander, but also of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus. 
Who has not heard of Bucephalus, which, it is said, allowed no 
one to mount him but the great conqueror? So great was the af- 
fection and esteem of Alexander for this animal that, not con- 
tent with having a monument dedicated to his memory, in the 
same spirit he caused an important city to be called Bucepha- 
lus, that his name might be commemorated as long as possible. 

Both Plutarch and Suetonius give a similar account of 
Cesar’s. No one was fonder of the horse or knew better how 
to use him than the founder of the Roman Empire, the con- 
queror of the Gauls, and the author of the celebrated Com- 
mentaries. His horse, too, refused to be ridden by anyone 
but Cesar, who had a statue erected in his honor, which, after 
the animal’s death, he dedicated to the goddess Venus.* 

Plutarch tells us, in his Life of Nicias, that when the Lace- 
demonians defeated the Athenians in Sicily they caused all 
the horses they had captured in battle to be shorn—leaving 
them neither mane nor flowing tail—and led them in triumph 
into the city of Syracuse, knowing that nothing would give 
their proud and brave, but now subdued enemy, more pain 
than to see the animals they admired and esteemed so much 
thus disfigured and degraded, like ladies robbed at once 
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of their beautiful tresses and flowing garments. No doubt 
the services rendered by the horses to their masters during 
the battle, in enabling them to hold out much longer than 
they could otherwise have done, was not without its influ- 
ence on this barbarous conduct of the Lacedemonians. That 
many of the degraded animals had saved the lives of their 
masters was well understood. Several modern writers main- 
tain that there were horses in the Athenian army under Nicias 
belonging to the class of which the famous horse ridden by 
King Charles of France at the battle of Fornuova, was a type. 
Italian historians tell us that the king would undoubtedly 
have been captured or slain by their countrymen, in that 
battle, had not his horse by “kicks and plunges disengaged 
his master from those who had surrounded him.” Philip de 
Comines, in his interesting narrative of the battle, at which 
he was present, says that the performances of this animal 
were almost incredible. His name was Savoy, and he was 
distinguished alike for his beauty, his intelligence, and his 
courage. “ The king,” proceeds the historian, “had the best 
horse under him in the world, and therewith he stood his 
ground bravely, till a number of his men, not a great way 
from him, arrived at the critical moment, when the Italians 
ran away.” * 

The history of the chase also is fraught with instances of 
the most profound grief produced by the loss of a favorite 
horse. Thus, for example, in Scott’s beautiful poem of the 
Lady of the Lake there is no more touching passage than that 
in which the hero bewails the death of his trusty steed, so that 
there are scarcely two lines in the whole range of English 
poetry which more readily find an echo in every heart capable 
of a generous emotion than— 


‘* Wo worth the chase, wo worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray !” 


It is not alone in the poetry of war, and in the poetry of 
the chase, that the horse occupies a prominent place and 
becomes an object not only of interest, but of affection. In 
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the love poetry of all nations, especially those nations having 
any pretensions to heroism, he is still more prominent, and 
lays a still stronger hold on our sympathies. There is no reader 
whose memory will not furnish him with abundant illustra- 
tigns of how much beauty, as well as bravery, owes to the 
horse. It should be remembered that in the very term 
chivalry the idea of the horse is the leading one. There 
could have been no chivalry, in the proper sense of the word, 
without that noble animal, whose name is almost inseparable 
from “brave knight” and “lady fair.’ We have said that 
there never was a great warrior or epic poet who had not a 
fondness for the horse; we may as truly add that there never 
was a lyric poet who was not equally fond of that animal—at 
least equally fond of conferring on him honor and renown— 
equally fond of associating him with all that is noblest and most 
fascinating in human nature. Nor need we go beyond the 
Bard of Hope: 


‘** At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love: ‘O, come with me, 
Our bark is on the lake, behold, 

Our steeds are fastened to the tree. 

Come far from Castle-Connor’s clans— 
Come with thy belted forestere, 

And I, beside the lake of swans, 

Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer.’”* 


Among the three or four fine lyrics of Lady Dufferin, 
including her “ Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” which have 
been translated into every language, no one is more beautiful, 
more tender, or fuller of sweet, plaintive melody, than her 
“My Arab Steed.” It is so noble a tribute to the horse, 
and is regarded by all who admire him as so well-deserved, 
that there is scarcely a first-class stable in England, belonging 
to a gentleman or lady of culture, in which there is not an 
elegantly printed copy of it hung up in an appropriate frame. 
But “ My Arab Steed” is too familiar to our readers to render 
it necessary that we should transcribe it here. It is, perhaps, 
otherwise with Bulwer’s fine lyric, “To My Horse,” and, as 





* O'Connor's Child ; or, the Flower of Love Lies Bleeding. 
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this is but little inferior to that of the worthy descendant of 
Brinsley Sheridan, we subjcin a stanza or two: 
‘* Away and away! I erult in the glow 
Which is breathing its pride on my cheek as we go; 
And blithely my spirit springs forth in the air, 
Which is waving the mane of thy dark flowing hair. 
‘* Hail! thou gladness of heart and thou freshness of soul, 
Which have never come to me in pleasure’s control; 


Which the dance and the revel, the bowl and the board, 
Though they flushed and they fevered, could never afford.” 


ut the great naturalist honors the horse as much as the 
warrior or the poet. “Of all quadrupeds,” says Buffon, “ the 
horse possesses, together with grandeur of stature, the greatest 
elegance and proportion of parts. By comparing him with 
the animals immediately above or below him, we find that the 
ass is ill made; that the head of the lion is too large; that 
the limbs of the ox are too slender and too short in proportion 
to the size of his body; that the camel is deformed, and that 
the grosser animals, as the rhinoceros and elephant, may be con- 
sidered as rude and shapeless masses. The great difference 
between the head of man and that of the quadrupeds, consists 
in the length of their jaws, which is the most ignoble of all 
characters. But thongh the jaws of the horse be very long, 
he has not, like the ass, an air of imbecility; nor, like the ox, 
of stupidity. The regularity and proportion of the parts of 
his head give him a light and sprightly aspect, which is well 
supported by the beauty of his chest. He elevates his head, 
as if anxious to exalt himself above the condition of quadru- 
peds. In this noble attitude he regards man face to fuce.” 
No veterinary surgeon has studied the horse more thoroughly 
than Buffon, and in proportion as he has studied him the ani- 
mal has excited his admiration, gained his affection, and 


prompted him to appeal to the nobler instincts of humanity 
in his behalf.* 





* “Ailleurs ‘le glorienx compagnon des plaisirs de homme est dans un 
état d’esclavage si ancien, qu’on ne saurait guére plus le rencontrer dang 
sa dignité naturelle; il porte sans cesse les empreintes cruelles du travail et de 


ja douleur ; sa bouche est déformcee par les plis que le mors a produits; ses 
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Cesar tells us in his Commentaries that the brave Suevi 
were so fond and careful of their horses that in order to save 
them they were in the habit of dismounting in their fiercest 
engagements with the Romans, their horses being so trained 
that they would stand perfectly still until their masters were 
ready to mount them. How much the brave and patriotic 
Parthians depended for centuries on the fleetness, intelligence 
and fidelity of their horses has become a proverb in all nations. 
Even their worst enemies, the Romans, could not help admir- 
ing their devotion to the horse and their wonderful dexterity 
in using him. It was their superior treatment of him—which 
they gratefully acknowledged they had learned from the 
Arabs—that made the Parthian horse so famous throughout 
the world for the almost incredible distances he could travel 
without food or drink when the life of his master depended 
on his fleetness and power of endurance; and hence the line 
of Propertius so often quoted— 


** Quot sine aqua Parthus milia currat equus.’~- 


Hence it was not without good reason that, among the 
Parthians, the greatest distinction between a freeman and a 
slave was, that one rode on horseback and the other went on 
foot.* 

teferring to the treatment of their horses by the Arabs re- 
minds us of the devotion of Bajazet to his favorite horse. 
After his great battle with Tamerlane—in which, after having 
performed prodigies of valor, he was defeated, but through the 
fleetness of his favorite Arabian mare had every prospect of 
escape—preferring to run the risk of falling into the 
hands of his ferocious enemy and suffering the worst tortures 
rather than wrong his horse, he turned out of his way to allow 
the animal to slake her thirst. 





flancs sont entames par des plaies et sillonnés de cicatrices faites par 
l’éperon; la corne des pieds est traversée par des clous, et ceux qu’on traite 
le mieux et dont les chaines dorées servent moins 4 leur parure qu’a la 
vanité de leur maitre, sont encore plus déshonorés par l’élégance de leur 
toupet, par les tresses de leurs crins, par l’or et le soie dont on les couvre, 
que par les fers qui sont sous leurs pieds.’ ” 

* Justin. 
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In short, except among some of the baser tribes of man- 
kind, the horse has everywhere been regarded and treated, 
not only as the friend of man, but also as an animal worthy 
of consideration on his own account, for his graceful and 
majestic form, and his many noble qualities. Even the 
Indians regarded him in this light when, on account of the 
conduct of his master, they had but too much reason to con- 
sider him their enemy. “These newly discovered Indians,” 
says Montaigne in his Essays, “ when the Spaniards first 
landed amongst them, had so great an opinion of the men and 
horses that they looked upon them equally as gods, or at least 
animals ennobled above their own nature ; insomuch that 
some of them, after they were subdued, coming to the soldiers 
to sue for peace and pardon, and to bring them gold and pro- 
visions, failed not to offer the same tu the horses, with the 
same kind of harangue to them, which they had made to the 
men, interpreting their neighing for a language of truce and 
friendship.”* 

But what sort of “offers” and “ harangues” are made to 
the horse, to-day, in New York, by the tribe which may hence- 
forth be known in equine history by the cognomen of Odiddles? 
It must not be supposed, however, that the initial O is in- 
tended by us to indicate any particular nationality, for 
nationality has nothing to do with the present case. Nor do 
we use it as an exclamation of horror; although in the latter 
sense, we think it will be found abundantly appropriate. Cer- 
tainly many a livery horse, if possessed of the gift of speech, 
might well exclaim “O! Diddles!” But he is not so gifted, 
and that is the difficulty. If he could only tell his master 
how he is cheated out of his food—and how he is kicked or 
belabored with whatever weapon happens to be at hand if he 
makes an unseemly noise, at the sound of oats, when Odiddle’s 
own horse, or the horse of some one who wants to see him fed, 
is getting the sort of food to which all are entitled and for 
which every owner pays Odiddle to the last penny—then it 
would not be necessary for us to make the present appeal in 
his behalf. Nor would he need any skill in rhetoric, or logic 





* Hssais de Michel de Montaigne, chap. xlviii. 
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he might well discard tropes and figures and confine himself 
to the hard facts. If he could relate his grievances his narra- 
tive would run somewhat as follows: 

“T am not a greedy animal, still less am Ian epicure. I 
am willing to eat any sort of horse food that is not dirty, or 
so far decayed as to have a bad smell, and I never complain 
as long as I get enough, or even half enough. But you expect 
me to have life and spirit in me, and so I would if I only got 
one third of the oats for which you pay. Remember that 
while I was where I got the oats you could hardly restrain me 
from prancing and bounding. Now, if I can go in an easy 
trot it is the most I can do. The Odiddles, I know, say that 
it is because I am sick; that I am off my feed from too much 
oats, ete. It is, indeed, true that 1 am not well; it is also 
true that I am ‘off my feed ;? but want of oats, not too much 
oats, is the cause. What I get too much of is ‘soft feed ;’ 
all sorts of cheap, disgusting slops, kicks and blows!” 

This may seem to do injustice even to the Odiddle tribe; 
but such is really not the case. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate or burlesque their style of horse “keeping.” One 
would think that “the rudest portraiture of man” would con- 
sider that he had wronged the poor animal sufficiently by 
cheating him out of his food, without giving him any further 
maltreatment; but we have known horses that had to be 
sent to the country for months, in order that they might re- 
cover from the effects of downright physical cruelty; others 
we have seen with the mangled, swollen, bleeding eyebrow 
completely closing the eye, so that the poor sufferer was at 
once disfigured and rendered unfit to be bronght out of the 
stable. We can also bear testimony to the fact that on one 
occasion when the owner inquired how the animal had been 
thus injured, the only explanation he received was coarse, 
profane language and abuse! Historians tell us that there was 
‘a tribe of Scythians who, when they came short of provisions, 
bled their horses and drank their blood—hence the well-known 
lines— 

“Hither the Scythian also steers his course, 
Gorged with the juices of his bleeding horse.” * 





* Venit et epoto Sarmata pastus equo. 
Martial, Spictac. Lib. iii, 4. 
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Surely the ancient Sevthian, who was suffering in the 
field, in time of war, was more excusable for bleeding his 
horse and drinking his blood in order to save himself from 
starvation, than is the modern Scythian, who bleeds the animal 
both literally and metaphorically, through no other motive 
than base greed for money. 

Yet the tribe under consideration are not satisfied with all 
they make by cheating the horse out of his food. They must 
make money also by his shoes; they will have him shod as 
often as possible, because they have a smith of their own— 
one willing to allow them a liberal percentage. Accordingly 
those who take the advice of the Odiddles would never be 
done dragging off and hammering on shoes, and always a 
whole set at a time. No “removes” for them—no mending; 
al] shoes put on under their auspices must be * new,” because 
mended shoes only bring half price, though often just as 
“new” as those charged in the bills as such for the sake of the 
double price! 

Nay, even all this is not sufficient. The grooms and runners 
of the Odiddles must have their share. If not, wo to the 
horse, no matter what the Odiddles themselves get or take. 
Finally, the owner may congratulate himself, after all, when 
parting with the Odiddles, if his best shafts, his best cushions, 
or some articles of his, more valuable still, are not missing. 
And if they are he may just as well say nothing about them— 
indeed, he had better not if unwilling to hear abusive lan- 
guage—language not only abusive of himself, but of all the 
livery-stable keepers who had charge of his horse before he 
fell into the hands of the Odiddles. In a word, the articles 
missing must, according to the Odiddles, either have been 
stolen by the former keepers, since they are notoriously per- 
sons not to be believed on their oath! otherwise the things 
alluded to never existed ! ‘ 

It is true that for a great part of all this the owners 
of the horses are themselves to blame. Unfortunately there 
are too many who, knowing nothing about horses, allow 
the Odiddles to treat the poor animals as they think proper. 
Then the Odiddles think that because this class give them a 
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carte blanche all their customers should do so; and those 
who refuse must abide the consequences. It must be ad- 
mitted that there have been some members of the Odiddle 
tribe, in all ages, for we find that all the principal nations of 
the old world passed laws for the protection of the horse 
against their machinations—we find, moreover, that those laws 
were often rigidly executed. But as, in this country, we are 
more likely to imitate what England has done than what has 
been done by any other country, we will pass over the equine 
laws of the Greeks, the Romans, the Parthians, and the Sara- 
cens, and only point out one or two British laws, which our 
legislators and philanthropists would do well to examine. 
Thus, there was a law enacted against the Odiddles in the first 
year of the reign of Edward VLI., another in the thirty-first of 
Elizabeth, another in the ninth of Anne, another in the 
twenty-second of Charles IL., another in the twenty-sixth of 
George III., etc., ete. In one of these laws—that of Charles 
II.—it is declared that “any person killing a horse in the 
night-time is guilty of felony, and liable to transportation for 
five years; maiming the horse incurs the penalty of treble 
damages.” * In short, all kinds of bad treatment to the horse 
known in those times have their respective penalties attached 
to them, in some of these laws; but there are some two or 
three of the kind alluded to above that seem to belong exclu- 
sively to the present enlightened generation, and are said to 
have been invented in a certain arid district of Long Island, 
the enterprising inhabitants of which--alternately called vam- 
pires and vultures—introduced them, with themselves, into 
this city, and not into our back streets, but into some of our 
most aristocratic avenues, where they call their decoy estab- 
lishments by high sounding “ fashionable” names, and flourish, 
entailing new misfortunes on those of our horses subjected to 
their malign influence, and new disgrace on our civilization. 





* 22 and 23, Car. II., cap. 7. 
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APOLOGETIC. 


, 

The subscribers, patrons, and friends of the 
NATIONAL QuarTERLY Review are respectfully 
informed that the cause of the delay in the pub- 
lication of the present number for three weeks 
beyond the usual time, is. that the editor was 
seized with severe illness when the number was 
nearly completed, which has confined him to 


his bed until the present time. 


They are also respectfully assured that arrange- 
ments have been made, which will obviate such dis- 
appointments in future. These arrangements will 


include the appointment of a regular editorial as- 


sistant. 


EDUCATION. 


NOTICES AND CRITICISM. 
EDUCATION. 


Various Catalogues, Circulars, etc., of Female Schools and Colleges. 


Ir is not our purpose in the present issue to enter into an extended 
discussion of the merits or demerits of the various literary institutions 
which are now opening in all parts of the country. Having in the present 
number discussed somewhat elaborately the subject of education and 
referred to several schools of different grades for the instruction of 
males, and it being our intention in a future number to consider at 
equal length those for young ladies, we shall at present make but brief 
mention of a few of the latter to which our attention has been 
called. In another number we hope to be able to express our views 
more fully in regard to these institutions, but a passing notice is all 
that our present time and space will allow. 

There is no subject .to which we give more willing attention than 
that of education in all its departments, whether it be in the discussion 
of text-books or of other means and methods of education. Among 
the numerous schools, institutes, academies, etc., which are open on 
every hand for the instruction of our youth, there are, as in all things, 
many grades—good, bad and indifferent. To distinguish these several 
grades, to recommend the good and characterize fitly the two latter 
classes, is the duty of every one who has the means of thus discrimi- 
nating, and a genuine interest in the cause of education. This duty 
we have never hesitated to perform, pointing out the excellencies of 
those institutions which we found to possess them, and exposing 
the pretensions of those which we well knew to be devoid of 
them. As itis a much more congenial task for us to speak words of 
approbation than the contrary, we had assigned ourselves the pleasing 
duty of speaking somewhat at length in this issue of numerous institu- 
tions which we are well assured are deserving’ of recognition and 
commendation from every friend of education. But as we cannot 
enter into an extended discussion of their various merits at this time, 
we shall merely mention a few, of which the well-known standing and 
reputation render any elaborate notice unnecessary. As a repre- 
sentative of this class of schools in New York is unquestionably that 
of Mile. Rostan. The long-established reputation and well-known 
success of this institution are indeed strong guarantees of genuine 
merit, but we are able to judge more directly. From along personal 
acquaintance with this accomplished educator of young ladies, we can 
say that her success is but the natural result of a judicious and practical 
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system of education, thoroughly carried out. We have also had the 
pleasure of attending public exercises of this school, at which we 
could but be impressed by their high degree of excellence, and by the 
high character of the ladies and gentlemen there assembled, and, like 
ourselves, deeply interested in those exercises. Thus our personal 
knowledge and acquaintance are but corroborative of the high reputa- 
tion of this school and justify us in naming it as a type of the better 
class of female institutions in this city, including such as the efficient 
and popular establishment of Mlle. Tardivel. 

As belonging to the same grade of school we must also mention 
that of the Mesdemoiselles Charbonnier. This, although not so long es- 
tablished in this city, and perhaps not so well known as that of Mlle. 
Rostan, is in every respect worthy of being placed in the same category. 

Mesdemoiselles Charbonnier were educated in Paris specially to be- 
come teachers, where they conducted an institution for young ladies 
with marked success for five years. Compelled by the Franco-Prussian 
war to give it up, they came to New York in September, 1871, and 
opened a French boarding and day school for young ladies. Their aim 
is to give children in this institution the same advantages as in send- 
ing them to France. Thus far, their success has been fully commensu- 
rate with their aims and acquirements. Talent and energy devoted 
to the conscientious work of education will not be long unrecognized 
and unrewarded. Mesdemoiselles Charbonnier now number among 
their pupils the daughters of many of our leading citizens. 

One feature of this institution appears to us especially worthy -of 
notice. It is embraced in these words in their circular: ‘‘ Convinced 
that elaborate or costly dresses are not suitable to young ladies whose 
education is not yet finished, and may distract attention from serious 
study, they require all their pupils to wear a simple and tasteful cos- 
tume. This consists of black silk on Sundays, and of black alpaca, 
or any other black material, during the week.” 

This will strike favorably the common sense of all who have fre- 
quently seen, as we have, school girls attired as if for the ball-room, 
and whose thoughts and conversation, we doubt not, were much more 
directed to the latest style of dress and ornament than to the style 
of De Staél or Racine. So brief is the time allotted to young ladies 
in which to ‘‘ finish their education,” which, by the way, is about half 
that of the other sex, that they certainly should not have the dis- 
tractions of dress to interfere with their studies. _Mesdemoiselles Char- 
bonnier will be sustained by most parents in thus not mérely recom- 
mending simple toilet, but in making it a requirement of their institu- 
tion. Amid so much that is pretentious and mediocre in our educa- 
tional institutions, it affords us pleasure to record the establishment 
in our midst of an institution so deserving of success, and evidently so 
well anvreciated. 
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Our remarks upon these schools are not to be understood as 
excluding all others from being ranked in this class. Others undoubt- 
edly there are of peculiar and perhaps equal merit. Among those, of 
at least equal repute, is the Murray Hill School, conducted by Madame 
C. Mears and Mile. Louise Sée, This institution is too well known 
to require extended comment. The qualifications and long experience 
of Madame Mears warrant the high estimation in which her school 
is held. Its continued success is evidently based upon adequate 
causes, and we have every reason to believe that these causes will con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, to carry on its beneficial work and 
sustain its high reputation. 

As an additional evidence of the sensible management which 
prevails in this institution, we quote from its circular a paragraph 
in italics, similar to that of Mesdemoiselles Charbonnier: ‘‘ Madame 
Mears specially requests of parents that the dress of their daughters 
may be simple and suitable for school girls.”” These quotations show 
that young ladies in these institutions are expected to perform serious 
labor and to dress accordingly. Whether these ladies are able to 
carry out this requirement we cannot say, but we are sure that too 
+ much attention cannot be bestowed upon every detail which tends to 
impress upon the minds of pupils the valug of the brief period allotted 
to their education. These institutions are outranked, however, in one 
respect, that of pretension, although we have no reason to expect less 
of them on that account in performance. As an example, we quote 
from the circular of Miss Comstock’s school, on Murray Hill, styled, 
‘‘A primary, progressive, and finishing ladies’ school for all the sciences, 
languages and accomplishments taught in schools of the highest grade.” 
Verbum sat. 

There are other schools of this better class in New York of which we 
would like to speak, but we must limit ourselves to these examples for 
the present. In other parts of the country there are many similar 
institutions, but we cannot point to as many as we would wish of 
equal excellence. Of those of great pretensions and a large number 
of pupils, and, in some cases which we might mention, where least 
known, of the highest reputation, there are no fewer than usual, 
although we are able to discern some indications of reform and 
amendment. But there is one which forms a striking exception to 
these. Not notorious; of little pretension, and only truly appreciated 
where best known, is the Gannett Institute of Boston. It would 
indeed be strange if the modern Athens could not boast of a young 
ladies’ school equal to any to be found in the country. But this 
reproach will never be cast upon her while Dr. Gannett conducts the 
institution, of which she is justly proud. In our last issue we gave 
our readers our impressions of this institute upon a recent visit to 
it, and we have no reason now to change them, but rather to reiterate 
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them, as we have found our own opinions amply sustained by those 
of others who are acquainted with it. 

We also have before us the prospectus and circular of Cottage Hill 
Seminary for young ladies, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., C. C. Wetsell, 
Principal. We know Mr. Wetsell only by reputation. He is well 
known as a thorough and successful educator of youth. By his marked 
ability and long experience, he seems to be well qualified to conduct 
successfully such an institution as is described in his prospectus. By 
this we see that he has an adequate conception of what a young ladies’ 
school should be, that his aims are high, and the promise is good 
that these will be realized. We congratulate the young ladies who 
may spend their school-days upon the beautiful shores of the Hudson, 
even though in the shadow of the great institution—great only in name, 
we must add—which also looks upon the noble river at Poughkeepsie. 

Confining ourselves to the class of female institutions to which we 
first referred, and of which Mlle. Rostan’s is the type in this city, and 
Dr. Gannett’s in Boston, we can only include one other in this brief 
notice, the Pittsburgh Female College. In its annual catalogue, a 
handsome pamphlet of fifty-six pages, we find twenty-seven names of 
the faculty, headed by Rev. I. C. Pershing, D. D., President, and 
Bishop M. Simpson, President of the Board of Trustees. A reference 
to the course of study shows that it is very extensive and thorough, 
embracing all the branches of a solid and ornamental education. It 
aims to be, in this respect, not only superior to most institutions, but 
second to none in the land. Eight years are required to complete a 
full course. The department of music and fine arts seems to be re- 
markably well sustained. It is provided with a large number of in- 
structors, a liberal supply of the best instruments, and the nucleus of 
an art collection. We also notice a special feature, which is novel and 
worthy of adoption in other similar institutions. It is the organiza- 
tion of a department of ‘‘General Information,” which will meet one 
hour each day, for the purpose of consulting leading periodicals, 
and discussing such questions, whether of the past or present, as will 
be of interest and profit to the pupil. We can but observe the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of this curriculum, which point to 
evident catholicity of management, and which cannot fail to meet the 
needs of any young lady, while at the same time affording the best op- 
portunities for a complet® and thorough classical or literary education. 
We have said frequently that a catalogue is a very fair medium from 
which to judge of a literary institution, and we feel certain we are 
not mistaken in the estimate which we place upon this college. . For 
this reason we will extract one more paragraph bearing upon an 
important point. ‘‘The college was not established for private gain, 
but to meet a public want, and to place a finished education, with the 
surroundings of a Christian home, within the reach of the largest 
possible number of worthy young ladies” (p. 36). 
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We would that there were more institutions of this class in the 
country. We observe with pleasure every advance made in the direc- 
tion of liberal culture in this age of money-getting, of peculations and 
panics, and hope never to be found wanting in our own duty of 
upholding those who are engaged in this laborious, yet not un- 
pleasant occupation. 





Oxford’s Senior Speaker. A Collection of Exercises in Declamation, 
Recitation and Representation. For Advanced Classes. By Wru114M 
Oxrorp, author of ‘‘The Junior Speaker,” ete. 12mo, pp. 482. 
Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 1873. 


Tus work is the second of a series of speakers beginning with 
‘¢Oxford’s Junior Speaker,” and to be completed by ‘‘ Oxford’s Book 
of Dialogues.” We have made mention of the former in a previous 
number, in which we pointed out some of its peculiar qualities. Among 
those we recollect, are its freshness and originality ; its unexception- 
able moral tone and adaptability to the class of pupils for which it is 
designed. In these respects we find the ‘‘ Senior Speaker” every way 
worthy of its predecessor. 

Although there is no lack of books in our language called ‘‘ Speak- 
ers,” etc., they are by no means so excellent as to render the publish- 
ing of new ones unnecessary or the work of improvement a difficult 
one. This work has been undertaken by the publishers of the present 
volume, and with manifest good results. All teachers and friends of 
education will welcome their recent publications in this department of 
instruction. Among these we would also include the ‘‘ Etymological 
Reader,” by Epes Sargent and Amasa May. 

So many points must be kept in view in the compilation of works 
of this class—the fitness of the selections for declamation for the age 
of the pupils, a certain degree of newness, their literary and moral 
character and their power to interest and attract the pupils, that it is 
not strange that success in this direction has been so moderate. In- 
deed many compilers, taking the ordinary selections already at hand 
and adding some by unknown literary favorites, have filled up their 
volumes with much matter practically useless for the purpose. This 
‘*padding process,”’ the author of the present volume has endeavored 
to avoid, and, by exploring further the rich mass of English oratori- 
cal literature, has been able to introduce much that is fresh, and 
yet well adapted to the purpose. We find little that cannot be prac. 
tically employed in the varied exercises of the school-room. The 
selections dre of a length suitable to the capacity of older 
pupils, and mainly of a lofty and dignified character, yet of great 
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variety, as may be seen by consulting the list of authors ranging from 
Shakespeare to Mark Twain. We find few names of mediocre authors 
inserted on the ‘‘ mutual admiration plan,” and none of an exception- 
able character. It consists largely of declamations of a political and 
patriotic character, but contains few of the dramatic class. These, we 
presume, are mostly reserved for the Book of Dialogues. 

The illustrations form a not unimportant feature of this work. 
They not only serve as embellishments but as auxiliaries to the work 
of instruction, being many of them good portraits of distinguished 
orators and authors. Comparatively little space is devoted to ‘‘ elocu- 
tion as an art,” but the directions are intelligible and practical. 
Throughout the work, emphatic words are italicised and brief ex- 
planatory notes introduced. 





A Condensed Etymology of the English Language. For Common Schools. 
By Wa. W. Smirg. 12mo, pp. 195. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 


Scoot books are manufactured on so large a scale at the present 
day that none can pretend to examine one-tenth of them. We some- 
times find among the rubbish we had thrown aside, for covering trunks 
and kindred purposes, a ‘‘text book,” which escaped our attention 
when first placed on our table. Taking it up by accident while search- 
ing for a lost manuscript, or proof sheet, we open it, and discover it 
to be quite a curiosity in its way; although it contains nothing that 
surprises us—nothing more ‘‘ curious” than had reached us from, per- 
haps, the same source before. The ‘‘ work” now before us is one of 
this class; and accordingly we will turn over a few of its pages, 
believing that the matter they contain will amuse if not instruct a 
portion of our readers. 

In the publishers’ grand announcement of the ‘‘ National Series of 
Standard School Books,” we notice among the numerous works of 
which ‘‘ bare mention only can be made,” ‘‘Smith’s Etymology from 
every source of language.” This may throwsome light upon the work 
under consideration. Yet we are left somewhat in the dark, as to 
whether Mr. Smith has consulted ‘‘ every source of language” in com- 
piling the volume, or whether the etymology of the English tongue is 
derived from ‘‘ every source of language.” To say the least this is 
a very comprehensive expression to employ in reference to a work for 
**common schools” in which a few words are traced to their origin in 
Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, ete. In reality this is saying more for the 
work than it deserves. The naming of a few roots, with » brief list of 
words derived from them, without in any manner tracing the deriva- 
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tion, connection, and the subtle, yet striking, ties which bind together 
the different families of words, is a very incomplete etymology 
even for common schools. To one possessing a considerable degree 
of knowledge upon the subject, the connection between the root and 
derivation as here given is frequently very obscure, but to the youth- 
ful student, it must, like certain creeds, be taken solely on faith. 

No subject can be made more interesting to even the youngest 
pupils, but, as here presented, we can conceive of none more dry or 
unedifying. For example, from do, datum are given the derivatives 
add, condition, date, edit, render, and surrender, without a word of 
explanation! It is easy to judge how lucid this is to the youth in the 
common schools, to say nothing of the force of the words given as 
illustrations, or of those of much more direct derivation which might 
have been given. This employment of obscure and indirect deriva- 
tives instead of those evident and instructive is a palpable defect 
in the work, granting that the derivations are correct, which we find is 
far from being the case. Thus, to illustrate rule VI, for spelling, the 
pupil is informed that from palace and solace are derived palacious and 
solacious, which, at the best, are obsolete terms. Indeed these rules 
strike one as having been taken at random and the examples made 
to order. ; 

Under the head of Latin prefixes, occur some amusing ‘‘ deriva- 
tions” and ‘‘ definitions.” Thus append is derived from pend, 
instead of the present indicative pendo, or the infinitive pendere, the 
forms which grammarians agree in employing in reference to Latin 
verbs. How extremely edifying to the common schools must be the 
following, taken from page 28 of this ‘‘ etymology from every source 
of language” (!) ‘‘ Publish, from vulgus, to make public” (!) In the 
first sentence of his preface, the author hazards the statement that 
‘** All the Etymologies of the English Language heretofore published 
have been confined merely to the words derived from Latin and 
Greek.” We may be allowed the suggestion that had the author paid 
a little more attention to the ‘“‘ Latin and Greek” he would not have 
derived publish from vulgus, but from its obvigus source, publico. We 
hope the author does not consider his work published in the vulgus or 
vulgar sense of the term. Some of his “‘ definitions” are equally in- 
comprehensible, as corrode, to gnaw together. Efface, to take out the 
Jace, and among the Anglo-Saxon derivatives in which this work 
excels all other etymologies, is board, to live at for a price. In order 
to render these definitions more lucid, frequently a note is added, like 
the following : ‘‘ Light, notheavy. This word accords with Light, the 
Jluid in orthography.”” How much ‘‘ light” is thrown upon the subject 
by this note we will not attempt to say. Yet occasionally we meet with 
an instructive remark. For example—‘‘The word /eoh is one of the 
oldest in all the European languages. Cattle was the first kind of 
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property ; and by bartering, this word came to signify money in 
general.” This, however, is a quotation from Bosworth. We see the 
same illustration of history crystalized in language in the Latin pecus, 
a herd of cattle, and pecunia, riches, whence is derived pecuniary, as 
from feoh comes fee, etc. Indeed no study can be more entertaining 
as well as instructive, than this tracing the pedigree of words and 
observing the flood of light which a simple fact in philology 
frequently throws upon the customs and history of a whole race. But 
in this work, which claims to supply the deficiencies of ‘‘all other 
etymologies,” the performance comes notably short of the promise. 
We look in vain for any farther information ‘‘ for common schools,” 
until without a word of preparation we are plunged into an enumera- 
tion of the works and merits of the National Series of School Books, 
the prominence of which demands brief attention. 

The publishers inform us upon the first page of the present 
volume that ‘‘no other series ever claimed to be as complete as this.” 
If completeness consists in undistinguishing comprehensiveness in- 
cluding works of every kind and character, good, bad and indifferent, 
this claim will doubtless not be disputed. We thus refer to the series 
because it is the first point which challenges attention upon opening 
the volume under consideration. In fact, this is the case with each. 
Whether designed for young of old, for the infant school or 
the college, one and all give prominent space to singing the praises. 
of the ‘National Series.” Thus, in this ‘‘ condensed Etymology 
for common schools,” containing only 195 pages, twenty-four pages are 
devoted to the enlightenment of the common schools as to the supe- 
rior excellencies of these remarkable text-books ! 

Then, upon the outside page of the cover are expounded the 
merits of a series of mathematics, to which is appended the apparently 
innocent statement that ‘‘ keys may be obtained from the publishers 
by teachers only.” This reminds us of certain circular letters 
issued from enterprising parties, which, after descanting in 
glowing terms upon the advantages of wealth, the means of obtain- 
ing it, etc., append the interesting statement that from the under- 
signed fifty dollars may be obtained for five, with directions as to 
disposing of the ‘‘ queer,” etc. We would not compare such publishers 
to issuers of counterfeit money, yet, so far as the practice alluded to 
is concerned, they enter into a conspiracy with-incompetent teachers 
to enable them to defraud and impose upon pupils and parents, and so 
far, at least, are to be classed in the category of those who endeavor to 
obtain something for nothing, or fail to render an equivalent for value 
received. The announcement ‘‘ keys may be obtained,” etc., in plain 
language is simply this : teachers, or those pretending to be such, who 
do not possess the ability or disposition to teach, by collusion with 
the publishers may obtain keys to these works, by which they can 
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pretend to teach what they do not know, and to prevent parents and 
pupils from detecting the imposition the publishers announce that 
‘*keys can be obtained by teachers only.” 

This is but a fair interpretation of their language to those who are 
not familiar with the ‘‘ ways and means” employed by certain educa- 
tional publishers to increase their sales, to the injury of those whom 
they are supposed to supply with mental pabulum. From one such 
fact it is easy to judge whether the publishers have in view the inter- 
ests of education or the ‘‘ almighty dollar.” In conclusion, we would 
offer an amendment to the title of the present work. It would then 
read : ‘‘A condensed Etymology of the English Language, and diluted 
puff of the National Series.” 





BELLES-LETTRES AND HISTORY. 


Old Rome and New Italy. (Recuerdos de Italia.) By Emmito Casre- 
LAR, author of ‘‘The Republican Movement in Europe,” Trans- 
lated by Mrs. ArrHur ArNoL~p. 12mo, pp. 301. New York: 

* Harper & Brothers. 1873. 


Tue eloquent Spanish orator and ardent republican, Emilio Caste- 
lar, is comparatively well known in this country as a contributor to 
some of our leading papers and periodicals. The present work is 
written from a Spanish standpoint for a Spanish public, but has been 
deemed worthy of translation and republication by the publishers, 
and we think the public will approve their course. It is not the sub- 
ject alone, but the point of view, which constitute its chief value to 
American readers. The Spaniard’s republican spirit and hatred of op- 
pression and injustice is aroused at nearly every step inItaly. Upon first 
touching its shores he can but contrast its oppressive custom regulations 
to those of free Switzerland. 

Yet his detestation of absolutism does not lead him to forget 
his early teachings. The orator is also a poet, and his de- 
scriptions of many of the scenes to be found in old Rome and new 
Italy are often eloquent and full of poetic fire. Yet the chief value of 
the work, as we have indicated, lies in the republican standpoint of 
the writer. His just and impartial manner of treatment is eminently 
noticeable in his description of the Ghetto—the Jews quarter of 
Rome. For although the tyrannical restrictions which surround this 
people have been much mitigated under Pius IX, they are still many and 
severe. Certainly, in respect to this race, there are few nations 
called Christian but have cause to blush for their acts of cruelty 
and injustice. To-day traces of this prejudice and proscription 
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linger upon the statute books and in the customs of many nations. 
Even in enlightened England but recently have any of the Hebrew 
race been allowed to aspire to its higher offices. In Rome, where 
other forms of Christian worship have been so long prohibited, the 
Jews receive much less taleration. The calm yet earnest language of 
truth and justice which the spectacle of their misery in the Eternal 
City calls forth from the Spanish orator we might commend to many 
who seem to forget the wonderful history of this peculiar people and 
the world’s indebtedness tothem. Hesays: (p. 259) ‘‘Itisimpossible 
to understand why the Jews should be outraged in this manner—impos- 
sible. Even polemics are difficult between them and Christians. We 
believe all the principal Jewish dogmas. Their God is our God, their 
law our law, their Bible our Bible. We have added the Gospel to the 
Old Testament ; to the monotheistical God of the Shemitical desert, 
the word and the spirit of Grecian metaphysics.” 

Certainly every enlightened and unprejudiced mind will agree 
with him when he says: (p. 261) ‘‘It is time for all persecutions 
against opinion to be abolished. I condemn the Roman Government 
when it oppresses the Jews, and the Government of Prussia when it 
proscribes the Jesuits. I assert that to persecute doctrines is like the 
persecution of light, air, electricity, magnetic fluids ; because these 
escape all persecution, and are placed above all power.” 

The world will be better, wiser and happier when it can act 
according to the spirit of the words with which the writer closes this 
chapter: (p. 263) ‘‘ Let there be no more accursed races upon the 
earth. Let every one act according to his conscience, and communi- 
cate freely with his God. Let thought be only corrected by the contra- 
diction of thought. Let error be an infirmity, and notacrime. Let 
us agree in acknowledging that opinions sometimes take possession of 
our understandings quite independent of our will or desire. Let us 
be so just as to be enabled to see even to what degree each race has 
contributed to the universal education of humanity.” 

This work of Mr. Castelar’s is not a book of travels, but, as he tells 
us in his preface, is a record of the lively emotions awakened in his 
soul by thé marvelous spectacles of Italy. He says truly, a journey to 
Italy is a journey through all periods of history ; and he has endeay- 
ored to keep always in mind, that above these great works of art, of 
archeology, history is visible. With this aim the work is a success, 
and on this account is worthy a place among the numerous volumes 
upon this ever fruitful theme. 
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Our Western Home. A Story from Life. By the Author of ‘‘ Twen- 
ty-five Cents,” ete. 16mo, pp. 175. 


Review Exercises in the Sunday School. Their Value and Methods. 
By Rev. H. Cuay Trumsunn. 16mo, pp. 106. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. 1873. 


AMONG so numerous publications as those of the American Sunday 
School Union, it is not to be expected that all will reach the same 
standard of excellence in literary merit, this being made subordinate, 
if necessary, to the purpose of moral instruction. We are of opinion, 
however, that these can in most cases be combined. Yet where the 
latter is unquestionably of greater moment, as in these volumes, we 
are not disposed to be over critical in regard to the former. 

The first of the books above named, ‘‘Our Western Home,” al- 
though styled ‘‘ A Story from Life,” smacks somewhat of the unreal. 
The moral is good, showing what can be accomplished by steady 
Christian purpose for the benefit of others, although the narrative 
and the moral do not always run smoothly together. The former is 
very simple. A young man with his wife and child leave the city to 
begin life anew in the West, upon the outskirts of civilization. 
They take with them a pair of newsboys from the city, who under 
their kind care develop into model young men. But their Christian 
efforts are directed mainly toward an unpromising subject, the western 
savage. ‘* White Crow,” a young chief, is first brought under their 
influence through the kindness of little Minnie, and finally converted 
to Christianity, with a number of his tribe. The story has but little 
incident, the most striking being that of ‘‘ White Crow's? nearly 
perishing in a snow storm on his way to attend a prayer meeting. 
We fear he can hardly be a sample of ‘‘the poor Indian.” As we 
have said, the moral is good, showing what sincere piety can perform 
under adverse circumstances, and the story is not without interest. 

‘** Review Exercises,”’ by Mr. Trumbull, is written to show the value 
and best methods of conducting these exercises in Sabbath school in- 
struction. The writer is a gentleman of long experience in Sabbath 
school work. He has embodied in this small volume many valuable sug- 
gestions, as to when and how to review, and different plans of carrying 
out this important method of instruction. The whole concludes with 
a chapter on the Antiquity of Reviews, citing Biblical authority for 
their use, and illustrating, from Scripture, the truth that ‘‘men are 
but children of a larger growth,” as shown by the frequent repetition 
of commands and ‘‘reviews”’ in the Divine dispensation. 

Both of these works, the latter especially, will be valuable additions 
to Sabbath school literature, and efficient auxiliaries to its course of 
instruction. 
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The Perfect Horse. By W. H. H. Murray. With an Introduction by 
Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer ; and a‘Treatise on Agriculture and 
the Horse, by Hon. Grorce B. Lorine. 12mo, pp. 472. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


Tue popular pastor of Park street, Boston, already well known by his 
description of the Adirondacks and their piscatorial pleasures, in the 
present volume appears before the public on a somewhat novel subject 
for a minister. He seems to be aware of this, and speaks a word of 
self-vindication in his preface. The introduction by Mr. Beecher, 
which is a brief note to Mr. Murray, also expresses approval of the 
Rev. author’s love of ‘‘ fast horses,” and deems the publication of this 
work ‘‘ but pursuing a remote department of his profession.” 

Setting aside the question of propriety, Mr. Murray has certainly 
written a book which will benefit all who read it. And to the large 
class in all ranks and professions of life who love and admire the 
horse, it is rich in instruction and valuable suggestions. The subject 
becomes dignified and refined in the author’s hands, and is treated in 
@ spirit as far removed from that of the turf as the latter is from the 
pulpit. Mr. Murray’s standard of the ‘‘ perfect horse” is not merely 
the animal which can ‘‘ go”’ the fastest, but, to quote from his elegant 
description of the ‘‘ Morgan horse,” it is the one which possesses, to 
the highest degree, beauty, docility, endurance and speed (p. 302). 

In regard to this animal, the work teaches how to know him, how 
to breed him, how to shoe him, and how to drive him. Full of 
valuable suggestions in these particulars, it deserves the perusal of 
all who have anything to do with horses. Especially, the author’s 
plea for kindness and common sense in their treatment is worthy of 
adoption. This work is, on Mr. Murray’s part, plainly a labor of love, 
and, embodying as it does the result of years of careful reading and 
actual experiments, it must be of great value to all breeders and trainers 
of this noble animal. It contains illustrations of the best trotting 
stock-horses in the United States, with their pedigrees, records, and 
full descriptions. It is written in a clear, candid and practical style, 
rising at times even to a degree of eloquence when the author speaks 
of the object of his love, the perfect horse. 





ART. 


Studies in the History of the Renaissance. By Waurer H. Pater, Fel- 
low of Brasenose College, Oxford. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 213. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


Mr. Pater has the audacity—we commend him for it— to say to 
us that certain items of our knowledge are without foundation ; are 
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deceptive, are false; that what our fathers taught us, and we are 
teaching our children, is not so near the truth as had so generally 
been supposed. We must either give ground or take it ; persist longer 
in obdurate obedience to the past, or, acknowledging our wayward- 
ness, our credulity, our lack of intellectual strength, utterly secede 
from popular fallacies and speculative notions, and become disciples of 
Mr. Pater. 

When we affirm that the author is a genuine scholar, careful of 
speech and liberal of thought, writes in a manner and style peculiarly 
interesting—a style whose rhythm flows onward in unbroken measure, 
as the water of a rivulet over a sandy bottom ; bold, decisive, marked 
by wonderful perspicuity and ease, often abbreviated, always compre- 
hensive, and rarely hidden and unintelligible in its interpretation ; in 
brief, a style fascinatiag to a high degree and redolent of sunny Italian 
reminiscence,—we have said all that needs to be said on this subject. 

The subject,-of which Mr. Pater treats, is the Renaissance. It will 
the better serve our purpose to pause for a moment and to regard the 
term, the age, the renewed activity, or whatever else the reader may 
choose to call it, from a popular sjandpoint, before entering upon an 
examination of Mr. Pater’s ideas, as expressed in his recent volume. 

Christian art began with St. Luke and ended with Angelico da 
Fiesole. Venus was still worshipped in her temples after the Madonna 
had been painted. After Angelico da Fiesole, Christian art was stifled 
in the efflorescence of dramatic and of natural art. It was not alone 
the Renaissance, so called, which revived Christian art : it was nature 
also, that nature whose grand and glowing expression found at length 
its artist in Leonardo da Vinci. It was the marriage, so to speak, of 
art and nature, profound, mysterious, infinite love, the light in dark- 
ness. 

Bossuet once remarked, when speaking of this subject, that 
‘* Everything was God except God himself.” Almost the same senti- 
ment might be applied to Christian art. The Church concealed nature 
and expanded the shadow over the very face of the man. Thus the 
likeness of God no longer shone. Moreover, love hid itself, and then 
repented at the first caress. The world prostrated itself upon the 
tomb, because the tomb seemed the gate of heaven. It seemed not to 
comprehend that God had imposed life upon it,—an ordeal which has 
its hours of joy, of love, of effusion of heart sentiment. 

The Renaissance which, in reality, was the close but adulterous 
alliance of Christian and of antique art, gave rise to dramatic art, or 
the art of pomp and parade, whether it was sacred or profane, whether 
it represented the School of Athens or the Marriage at Cana. It was 
the art par excellence of the Italians. It was likewise the art par excel- 
lence of the French from the first achievments of the meditative 
Poussin to the final efforts of the impetuous Delacroix, from the Wars 
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of Alexander to the Rape of the Sabines. Regarding art, in its theory as 
related to its primal origin, we find that Egypt was the idea, Greece 
the beauty. The mediwval age was the soul, or the innate life ; 
the Renaissance was the theatre or dramatic display. Finally, modern 
art is nature. 

The Renaissance, the second birth, the regeneration, the revival. 
Generally speaking, what was it but a term used to signify the return 
of classical learning after a long absence, an almost utter oblivion? A 
return usually assigned to the fifteenth century, because, then, its 
manifestations were gorgeous, glowing and sublime. Regarding the 
Renaissance as analogous with regeneration, we must admit a common 
error in the supposition that the Renaissance was sudden, surprising, 
unforeseen, unheralded. An eminent writer has likened the activity of 
the Renaissance period to a thunder-bolt, a flash, an awakening appeal 
of the natural elements ; in other words, a birth characterized by no 
previous gestation, whose conception even cannot be traced back to 
prior years. Such a birth might, at least, be pronounced an anomaly ; 
but the very idea, when philosophically considered, is vague, mean- 
ingless, and inconsistent even with itself. 

Now, we are disposed to interpret the Renaissance in a manner, 
perhaps, even more distant than is that of Mr. Pater, from popular 
views. While admitting that Renaissance is probably synonymous 
with regeneration, we prefer to assign to it a progressive movement, 
and to regard it as an activity always going on, always advancing. It 
was not a momentary birth, a sudden effusion of a flood of light, 
which penetrated into the deepest and most hidden recesses, an “‘ air- 
line God-send,” as says an Italian writer; on the contrary, it was a 
gradual, progressive, and ever-increasing triumph of light over dark- 
ness, a labor of human elements, so to speak, a wrestling of the powers 
of ignorance, credulity, bondage, with the stronger-armed powers of 
knowledge, hesitation and freedom. It did not remove the coverlet 
from buried secrets of its own accord, but it directed and impelled 
humanity so to do. We have caught our fullest meaning when we 
allege that the Renaissance was an inspiration ; an inspiration by 
God, of course ; an out-pouring of the heavenly spirit, an infusion 
of divine radiance, divine sympathy, divine guidance into the sin- 
stricken, blind and fearing minds of men. 

It would be rash, indeed,*to assign this Renaissance, so-called, this 
inspiration, in reality, wholly to the space of time included within the 
fifteenth century : in other words, to give to it a limitation.“ It would 
be far better to trace its beginning away back into the dark ages, 
where it properly belongs ; and then, a priori, to follow it onward as, 
day by day, its effects become more marked and more overpowering— 
onward, even to the present time. 

If we examine, or look into, the period just preceding the fifteenth 
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century, we shall find that national idioms, partially formed, indicated 
the existence of nations, and already were giving origin to distinct 
literatures. The moment when the middle age ceased is precisely that 
when ancient literature and models demanded and obtained the atten- 
tion of the moderns. Two great writers, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
helped to destroy the longer existence of the middle age. The former 
had studied the language of Greece, and the latter had listened to a 
private recitation and interpretation of Homer. The impulse which 
had been gradually gaining strength by its own existence, was calcu- 
lated to bring about most glorious results. Ancient manuscripts were 
unearthed ; translations were made ; schools were opened, and univer- 
sities were founded. Classical learning was sought, slowly acquired, 
and held in universal esteem. Society was composed of numerous 
elements, each one of which appeared to be working in a different 
mood, manifesting varying results, but all directed to the same 
glorious end. , 

In furtherance of his doctrines, Mr. Pater has selected from the 
field before him eight subjects, nearly akin and still marked each by a 
distinct phase of character, or of the humanizing spirit of the age. 
His first effort is a brief but careful examination of the story of 
Aucassin and Nicolette, written in the French of the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, and edited, from a unique manuscript, still pre- 
served in the national library at Paris, by an eminent modern critic. 
The writer himself calls the piece a cantefable, a tale told in prose, 
‘*but with its incidents and sentiments helped forward by songs, 
inserted at irregular intervals.” 

Dante relates how the tyranny of the ‘‘ Lord of terrible aspect ” 
became physical, blinding his senses.and suspending his bodily forces. 
Dante is but the type of experiences felt in a passionate age. In the 
story before us, Aucassin represents this idea] intensity of passion— 


** Aucassin, li biax, li blous, 
Li gentix, li amorous ;—” 


the very image of the Provengal love-god, no longer a child, but a 
pensive youth. Our author is of opinion that antinomianism, or the 
base disregard of law and of good works, was one of the strongest 
characteristics of what he terms a medizeval Renaissance. To a cer- 
tain degree, we concede this. The apostles, inspired of God, held up 
a primitive Christian ideal. But in later ages, people, in their mad 
search after physical beauty, sensual pleasures, and prone to bodily 
worship, were often impelled beyond the bounds thus set. Religion 
assumed the form of an idolatry, not, indeed, of dead, carved images, 
but of beauteous, living, breathing natures. This element in the 
middle age is fmpressed upon the history of Abélard and Héloise, and 
upon the legend of Tannhauser. 
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The more we scrutinize the middle age, the closer we discern the 
changes constantly appearing in a strange confusion, we find this ele- 
ment rising to the surface. The effects of the Renaissance, the inspira- 
tion, as we have ourselves termed it, are becoming more widely and 
deeply felt. As water falling into a glass jar displaces the air therein ac- 
cumulated, so the potent, heavy, subduing forces of the Renaissance, 
sinking gradually to the bottom of, and filling, men’s minds, caused 
the elements of confusion, discord, and of this same antinomianism. 
to give way, to rise to the surface and to depart forever. The story of 
Aucassin and Nicolette is filled with this spirit of love-worship—sufii- 
cient evidence, we imagine, to certify the age to which it belongs. 
We are inclined to side with Mr. Pater in his assertion that the 
Renaissance began in France, that is, that Renaissance in progress 
within the limits of the middle age. 

In his chapter entitled ‘‘ Pico della Mirandula,” Mr. Pater cleverly 
discourses of the attempt made by certain Italian scholars of the 
fifteenth century to reconcile Christianity with the religion of ancient 
Greece. Pico della Mirandula, who was one of these scholars, came 
to Florence, after many wanderings, in 1482. Florence had always 
had an ‘“‘affinity for the mystic and dreamy philosophy of Plato, 
while the colder and more practical philosophy of Aristotle had 
flourished in Padua and other cities of the north.” M. Renan has 
clearly pointed this out. Now Pico was a man of erudition, and was 
possessed of an unrivalled thirst for knowledge. From Florence he 
went to Rome, where he offered to defend nine hundred bold para- 
doxes, drawn from the most opposife sources, against all comers. 

It were pleasure to give prominence to some of the remarks made 
by our author when speaking of Aandro Botticelli, who possessed 
‘the freshness, the uncertain, and diffident promise which belongs 
to the earlier Renaissance itself, and makes it, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting period in the history of the mind ;” and the study of whose 
work causes one to begin to understand to how great a place in human 
culture the art of Italy had been called. Also, to give more than a 
passing notice to Lucca della Robbia, whose system of art came mid- 
way between the system of the Greek sculptors and the system of 
Michael Angelo, and partook of what Winckelmann terms the Allge- 
meinheit of the Greeks—that is, their breadth, generality, universality, 
and of the studied incompleteness of the great Tuscan artist. 

When will the world in general begin to understand that sweetness 
was one of the great qualities of the disposition and style of Michael 
Angelo? And, apropos, when will it also discern this same genial 
quality in the writings of Victor Hugo, since it does exist therein as 
truly as light itself. ‘‘When one speaks of Michael Angelo,” says 
Grimm, ‘‘ woods, clouds, seas, and mountains disappéar, and only 
what is formed by the spirit of man remains behind.” The natural 
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world seems hardly to have an existence for him. In the words of our 
author, ‘‘he has traced no flowers like those with which Leonardo 
stars over his gloomiest rocks ; nothing like the fretwork of wings 
and flames in which Blake frames his most startling conceptions; no 
forest scenery like Titian’s fills his backgrounds—but only blank 
ranges of rock and dim vegetable forms as blank as they, as in a world 
before the creation of the first five days.” 

It is unnecessary to trace the career of this great man from the 
beginning onward through its varying stages of luck, or misfortune. 
Almost every one is familiar with the history of the man; but the 
man himself—how vague, how mysterious, how unapproachable he 
seems to us! There is a great deal of sunshine, but still more of 
shade. We discover his strength with readiness, but the bitterness 
of it is apparent only after deeper searching. The best characteriza- 
tion of the man is in the words of Raphael: ‘‘ He treats the pope as 
the king of France himself would not dare to treat him; he goes 
along the streets of Rome like an executioner.”” The more we read of 
him he seems the more to have belonged to that number who incur 
the judgment of Dante, as having wilfully lived in sadness. ‘‘ But 
his genius is in harmony with itself, and just as in the products 
of his art we find resources of sweetness within their exceeding 
strength, so in his own story, also, bitter as the ordinary sense of it 
may be, there are select pages shut in among the rest—pages one 
might easily turn over too lightly, but which yet sweeten the whole 
volume. The interest of Michael Angelo’s poems is that they make 
us spectators of this struggle ; the struggle of a strong nature to adorn 
and attune itself; the struggle of a. desolating passion, which yearns 
to be resigned, and sweet and pensive as Dante’s was. It is a conse- 
quence of the occasional and informal character of his poetry that 
it brings us nearer to himself—his own mind and temper—than any 
work done merely to support a literary reputation could possibly do.” 

There is one epoch in the artist’s life which blooms like a rose in 
the desert, which shoots forth a radiance—like that of a meteor falling 
in a dark, starless night. It is the epoch of his acquaintance and 
half-distant intimacy with Vittoria Colonna. In this brief space— 
from 1542 to 1547—the life-long effort to tranquilize his vehement 
emotions by withdrawing them into the region of ideal sentiment, be- 
comes successful, and the significance of Vittoria in it is, that she 
realizes for him a type of affection which even in disappointment may 
charm and sweeten his spirit. Wherein is the artist inferior to the 
poet of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” in the following sonnet addressed 
to Vittoria ? ° 

‘* Bring back the time, when blind desire ran free, 
With bit and rein too loose to curb his flight ; 
Give back the buried face, once angel-bright, 

That hides in earth all comely things from me ; 
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Bring back those journeys ta’en so toilsomely, 

So toilsome slow to him whose hairs are white ; 

Those tears and flames that in our breast unite ; 
If thou wilt once more take thy fill of me ! 
Yet, Love! suppose it true that thou dost thrive 
Only on bitter honey-dews of tears, 
Small profit hast thou of a weak old man. 
My soul, that toward the other shore doth strive, 
Wards off thy darts with shafts of holier fears ; 
And fire feeds ill on brands no breath can fan.” 


Michael Angelo has not unfrequently, been termed a disciple of 
Dante. More properly may we call him a disciple of Plato. It was the 
Platonic tradition of the passage of the soul through one form of life 
after another which moulded Michael Angelo’s verse. The artist isalways 
pressing forward from the outward beauty—il bel del fuor che agli occhi 
piace—to apprehend the unseen beauty ; trascenda nella forma univer- 
sale—that abstract form of beauty about which the Platonists reason. 
Michael Angelo is Platonic, also, in his views of death, and he regards 
it with a maturity of mind, with caution and with dispassioned serious- 
ness. ‘‘ Michael Angelo is so ignorant of the spiritual world, of the 
new body and its laws, that he does not surely know whether the con- 
secrated host may not be the body of Christ. And of all that range of 
sentiment he is the poet, a poet still alive and in possession of our 
inmost thoughts,—dumb inquiry, the relapse, after death, into the 
formlessness which preceded life, change, revolt from that change, 
then the correcting, hallowing, consoling rush of pity ; at last, far off, 
thin and vague, yet not more vague than the most definite thoughts 
men have had through three centuries on a matter that has been so 
near their hearts—the new body ; a passing light, a mere intangible, 
external effect over those too rigid or too formless faces ; a dream that 
lingers a moment, retreating in the dawn, incomplete, aimless, help- 
less ; a thing with faint hearing, faint memory, faint power of touch ; 
a breath, a flame in the doorway, a feather in the wind.” 

The strange interfusion of sweetness and strength is not to be 
found in those who claimed to be his followers, but it may be dis- 
cerned in many who preceded him; it may, unaware, be found in 
William Blake and in Victor Hugo. By these we are assisted in un- 
derstanding him, while he, in turn, justifies and interprets them. 
Who will say that this is not the chief use in studying the old masters ? 

The remaining pages of Mr. Pater’s volume are devoted to a care- 
ful consideration of Leonardo da Vinci, the painter, who, for all suc- 
ceeding ages, fixed the outward type of Christ. Our author reviews 
the life of his subject with a peculiar degree of admiration and respect. 
His legend, as the French say, seems to stand out in bold relief. The 
story is old, oft repeated, and familiar. But never before do we 
remember to have read a characterization so full of truth, so cordial 
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of sympathy, so dispassionate, so overflowing with tenderness and 
with a friendly love forthe man. Leonardo has been too often abused. 
The faults of the age were his faults, he partook of a share only ; but, 
notwithstanding all that, he was one eminently fitted for his calling, a 
true artist, who labored in sincerity and truth. 

We regret that we must close our remarks here. Our limited space 
will not permit of even a brief consideration of the merits of Joachim 
du Bellay, who struck the first note of the literary revolution in 
France, and should be remembered as having belonged to the famous 
Pleiad of French poetry. The last chapter in the volume before us is 
devoted to Winckelmann. In his preface, Mr. Pater remarks that 
‘*Winckelmann, coming in the eighteenth century, really belongs in 
spirit to an earlierage. By his enthusiasm for the things of the 
intellect and the imagination for their own sake, by his Hellenism, 
his life-long struggle to attain to the Greek spirit, he is in sympathy 
with the humanists of an earlier century. He is the last fruit of the 
Renaissance, and explains in a striking way its motive and tenden- 
cies.” 

We have attempted to present a faint idea of Mr. Pater’s work. 
Within the limits of about two hundred printed pages, he has pre- 
sented to his readers a most delicious feast. He has furnished food 


for digestion, food such as is always acceptable to him who is in love 
with the subject. However we may choose to differ from him on 
certain points, we must acknowledge him as a careful thinker, a judi- 
cious critic, and a scholarly writer. 
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The Atmosphere. Translated from the French of Camille Flammarion. 
Edited by James GuaisHer, F. R.S., Superintendent of the 
Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich. With ten cromo-lithographs and eighty-six 
wood cuts. 12mo, pp. 453. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1873. 


** Inea vivimus, movemur et sumus,” is the appropriate motto of the 
author at the head of his preface. We live and move and have our 
being at the bottom of an etherial sea, reaching over the whole 
world. The atmosphere is the most common and at the same time the 
most inestimable of nature’s gifts to man, and yet, not until compara- 
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tively recent times has it received the degree of attention and investi- 
gation which its universality and importance demand. From the time 
of the Chaldean shepherds, men have eagerly watched the distant 
stars and endeavored to trace in their mysterious moyements good or 
ill to humankind ; but the air which they were unconsciously breathing, 
fraught with unnumbered influences upon man and all that relates to 
him, was comparatively unobserved and unknown. The winds blew as 
they listed, but none knew whence they came or whither they went. Nor 
is this fact inexplicable. This subtile, invisible fluid escaped all known 
means of detection and analysis. Not until ages of chemical experiment 
had revealed the elements of matter, and the whole circle of physical 
sciences had advanced to a high degree, could this most common of 
substances be analyzed and its connection with animal and vegetable 
life be established. Even the most subtle of all fluids, electricity, had 
to be subdued and applied in the telegraph, before the modern science 
of meteorology could begin to tell the course of the winds. Indeed, 
we yet see the infancy of this science, but the results already obtained 
by our ‘‘ weather department” promise that men may not only know 
whence the wind cometh, but predict whither it goeth, and its numer- 
ous effects. As M. Flammarion observes : 


“The science of the atmosphere is the question of the day. We are just now, 
in regard to this study, in an analogous situation to that of modern astronomy 
in the days of Kepler. Astronomy was founded in the seventeenth century. Me- 
teorology will be the work of the nineteenth.” (Preface, p. 6.) 


This work of M. Flammarion embodies not only all that is now 
known upon this interesting and important subject, but also a large 
amount of information in regard to the kindred subjects of light, heat, 
electricity, ete. The subjects treated of will be better understood by 
a note of the contents: Book first treats of our planet and its vital 
fluid, including the chemical components of the air, sound and the 
voice, and aeronautical ascents. Book second discusses light and 
the optical phenomena of the air, including the rainbow, specter- 
shadows, the mirage, shooting stars, and the zodiacal light. In book 
third, we have much valuable information upon the temperature of the 
air, climate, distribution of temperature, ete. Book fourth explains 
the wind and its causes, touches upon sea currents, and includes a 
very interesting account of variable and special winds, the simoon, 
hurricane, waterspouts, etc. Book fifth treats of the water upon the 
surface of the earth and in the atmosphere, including the clouds, rain, 
hail and prodigies, such as showers of blood, frogs, fish, ete. Finally, 
in book sixth is discussed electricity, thunder storms, and lightning, 
the jack-o’-lanterns and aurora borealis. . 

Thus it will be seen that the subject is remarkably fruitful, and 
that the learned author has not hesitated to introduce whatever was 
germain to the subject and might serve to illustrate it. Indeed, such 
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is the interconnection of all the physical sciences resulting from a 
still stronger connection in nature, that it is impossible to write well 
upon one department of science without introducing others; and we 
may add, that no one iscompetent to write upon one unless acquainted 
with all. But this charge cannot be brought against M. Flammarion. 
This is evident from a note of the editor to the effect that the French 
edition is of more than twice the extent ofthe present volume, contain- 
ing 824 pages of closely printed matter. Consequently the editor has 
been obliged to compress many chapters and to entirely omit one or two 
having more remote connection with the subject. The workis written 
in the popular style, or, as Mr. Glaisher expresses it, contains much 
‘*fine”” writing which he regards as ill according with the precision 
and accuracy which ought to be characteristic of scientific information. 
Consequently, he has taken the liberty of toning down many passages ; 
still the style is sufficiently vivid to render it generally attractive, and at 
the same time it possesses the accuracy of statement pertaining toa truly 
scientific work. The contents are also of deep importance to all classes 
of persons, especially to the observer of nature, the agriculturist, and 
the navigator. Where there is so much of valuable information and 
interesting statement, it is difficult to select a specimen paragraph. 
In a work of so vast and varied contents, the brief extracts which our 
space will allow might appear much like the brick which the old hu- 
morist carried about as a sample of his house. However, we will 
select a brief paragraph on the simoon, as illustrative of the more 
popular style of statement : 


‘*The simoon is preceded by a black spot, which rises in the horizon. This 
spot grows rapidly larger. A murky veil obscures the sky, gusts of sand darken 
the sun and dry up all verdure. As soon asit begins to blow, birds fly off affrighted ; 
the dromedary seeks a bush to protect him from the sand ; the Arab covers his face, 
rubs his body with grease or wet mud, and lies on the ground or hides himself be- 
hind a tree until itis over. In 1805 the simoon buried in the sand a whole caravan 
causing the death of 2,000 men and 1,800 camels. The impalpable dust which the 
air carries along in thick clouds enters the nostrils, the eyes, the mouth, and the 
lungs, and causes asphyxia. When it does not absolutely kill, the rapid evapora- 
tion from the surface of the body dries up the skin, inflames the throat, makes the 
breathing rapid, and produces violent thirst. The terrible blast of the simoon 
dries up the sap of trees in its passage, and causes the water contained in the 
skins carried by the camels to evaporate. The caravan is then a prey to horrible 
thirst, which sets the blood on fire, and the route which they follow is strewed with 
the whitened bones of men and animals who perish for want of water.” (p. 322.) 


The work is illustrated with the characteristic profuseness and skill 
of the Harpers. The chromo-lithographs not only beautify the volume 
but aid materially in conveying vivid impressions of the subject. 

This work takes a place beside the ‘‘ Earth” and ‘‘ Ocean,” of M, 
Reclus, and together they form a necessary addition to every well- 
selected library. 


VOL, XXVII.—NO. LIV. 12 
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Enigmas of Life. By W.R. Gree. 12mo, pp. 332. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


Some will object to this book on account of its boldness in dealing 
with religious creeds and dogmas. Indeed, some will regard the 
author as a dedided ‘ infidel,” although he avows a strong faith in the’ 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But let his faith be what it 
may, we see no reason why he should not be read, since he is undoubt- 
edly an original thinker, as well as an attractive writer. We have no 
more right to exclude a modern book on account of its faith, or lack 
of faith, than we have to exclude an ancient book, on the same ground ; 
and he must be but an indifferént Christian—one whose faith could 
hardly be called strong—who is afraid that his creed will suffer from 
discussion. 

At all events, we trust there are not many of our readers who are 
thus timid. Believing that the few who may entertain some conscien- 
tious scruples as to the propriety of reading books which are over- 
curious in regard to the nature and origin of things, cannot feel much 
injured by the perusal of Mr. Greg’s book, we do not hesitate to 
allow his views to tell their own story. We are all the more willing 
to pursue this course in the present instance from the fact that, far 
from being peculiar in his opinions, our author merely gives expression 
to notions, doubts, and misgivings which strongly imbue the minds 
of the most intelligent classes of Englishmen at the present day, and 
which are by no means spurned by the corresponding classes in this 
country. 

It is worthy of remark that nowhere is our author bolder or more 
startling than in his preface ; indeed, there is not a more ably written 
paper in his whole book ; and by this we do not mean any reflection 
on the general contents of the volume before us. But let us hear Mr. 
Greg in his preface : 

‘*By the severer class of scientific reasoners (if I have any such among my 
readers), it will, Iam aware, be noted with disapproval that throughout this little 
book there runs an undercurrent of belief in two great doctrines, which yet I do 
not make the slightest attempt to prove. I have everywhere, it will be said, 
assumed the existence of a Creator and of a continued life beyond the grave, though 
Igive no reason for my faith in either; though I obviously do not hold those 
points of the Christian creed on the ordinary Christian grounds; and though I 
cannot fail to be conscious that these questions underlie, or inextricably mingle 


with nearly every one of the subjects I have treated ” (p. 1). 


In this there is nothing remarkable by itself ; it is significant only 
in connection with what follows. Passing over more than a page, we 
let our author proceed : 


‘“‘ The question—when stated with the perfect unreserve which alone befits it— 
lies in small compass. Of actual knowledge we have simply nothing. Those who 
believe in a Creative Spirit and Ruler of the Universe are forced to admit that they 
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can adduce no proofs or arguments cogent enough to compel conviction from sin- 
cere minds constituted in another mould. There are facts, indications, corollaries, 
which seem to suggest the great inference almost irresistibly to our minds. There 
are other facts, indications, corollaries, which to other minds seem as irresistibly 
to negative that inference. Data, admitted by both, appear of very different 
weight to each. The difficulties in the way of either conclusion are confessedly 
stupendous. The difficulty of conceiving the eternal pre-existence of a Personal 
Creator I perceive to be immense ; the difficulty of conceiving the origin and evo- 
lution of the actual Universe independently of such Personal Creator I should 
characterize as insuperable” (pp. v. and vi.). 


It must be admitted that there is a strong tinge of atheism in this, 
and that the effort made by our author to remove that tinge is rather 
a feeble one—evidently not so strong as Mr. Greg could have made it. 
Perhaps this is merely because he deems it superfluous to adduce 
more cogent reasons. But the reader can judge better when he has 
seen what are the author’s views on another fundamental Christian 
dogma : 


‘* Again, visible and ascertainable phenomena give no countenance to the theory 
of a future or spiritual life. It is a matter of intuitive conviction, or of deduction 
from received or assumed doctrines, not of logical inference from established data. 
I cannot demand assent to it, with any justice or on any plea of cogent argument, 
from a reasoner who is destitute of my intuitive conviction, or who deems my de- 
ductions erroneous, or demurs to the doctrines from which they flow. But, on the 
other hand, since I can specify undeniable indications which point in that direc- 
tion, and difficulties which to all appearance that hypothesis only can elucidate, 
and since he can in no way demonstrate its untenability or its contrariety with 
known truths, I am entitled to hold it as to me, though not to all, the most credible 
belief” (pp. vii. and viii). 


It cannot be denied that thisis very much in the style of some of 
Hume’s Essays, where, for example, the philosopher says, in substance, 
**Such and such things are so; what is the inference from them ?” 
Voltaire, it will be remembered, sometimes adopts the same sugges- 
tive, insinuating style of argument. ‘‘These seem strange things,” 
says the arch scoffer, sarcastically, ‘‘but when we view them with the 
eye of faith, as of course we are bound to do, all the strangeness 
vanishes and we see nothing but what is pious and good !” The mo- 
dus operandi of Mr. Greg is somewhat different, but scarcely less 
marked with the ‘‘infidel” stamp. One more extract from his elabo- 
rate preface will, we think, render this sufficiently evident : 

‘* We all recognize instinctively that a sense of identity, a conscious continuity 
of the Eao, is an essential element of the doctrine. A life beyond the grave, in 
other worlds and under other conditions of corporeal or spiritual existence, but 
devoid of this main feature, would not, it is evident, answer the purposes of the 
doctrine, nor fulfil those yearnings of the heart and soul which many writers hold 
to be its most convincing indication. Apart from this consciousness of personal 
identity, a future life would be simply a new creation,—the beings who came into 
existence would be other beings, not ourselves awakened and renewed ” (p. ix). 
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In chapter vii., entitled ‘‘ Elsewhere,” the same subject is dis- 
cussed still more elaborately. Those who are curious to know what 
an acute investigator and liberal thinker has to say on the subject of 
hell and its supposed torments, will find this chapter quite interesting. 
For our own part we prefer the chapter on ‘‘ Human Development ;” 
but perhaps that preference results from the fact that Mr. Greg’s 
views on the development theory are substantially the same as those 
we have been putting forward for years in thisjournal. Our readers are 
aware that we have always opposed the theory that man is constantly 
improving in intellect under favorable circumstances, because if it 
were true, the present generation would have better poets, orators, 
dramatists, artists, ete., than any previous generation, which is con- 
fessedly far from being the fact. But first let us see what is our 
author’s idea on the most essential requisite of intellectual greatness 
of any kind : 


‘Why does Genius ever wear a crown of thorns, self-woven, and inherent in 
the very conditions of its being? Why does a cloud of lofty sadness ever brood 
over the profoundest minds? Why does a bitterness, as of Gethsemane, mingle 
with or pervade the productions of even the serenest Intelligences, if all human 
emotion be not dead within them? Why have Statesmen, Philosophers, Warriors, 
and Poets,—men of action and men of thought,—men who have sought to influence 
and men who have sought to comprehend Humanity, in its wild fever and its 
strange anomalies,—why have so many of them, in the intervals of repose and at 
the close of life, been conscious of an indescribable melancholy and a sombre 
shadow, which yet had ,in it nothing selfish and nothing morbid ?” (pp.156 and 
157). 


Those who would have this question answered must read on ; but 
we must pass over a page or two. In the following passage some of 
the facts are as remarkable and unaccountable as they are undeniable : 


“Tt appears, then, that the ultimate development of which the intellect is 
capable, and its highest possible attainments, can only be reached by an exclusive 
cultivation and attention which entails upon its physical companion impoverish- 
ment, weakness, and disease. But this is not all. It seems even that bodily pain 
and disease are not only compatible with, but may indirectly contribute to, the 
loftiest efforts of the intellect. They sometimes positively enhance its powers. 
The effect of some disorders and of certain sorts of pain upon the nerves tends to 
produce a cerebral excitation : and the stimulus thus communicated to the material 
organ of thought renders it for the time capable of unusual effort. Men under the 
stirring influence of severe pain are capable of a degree of imaginative and ratio- 
cinative brilliancy which astonishes themselves and all who have known them only 
in ordinary moods of comfort. Extinct faculties come back to them. Torpid 
faculties become vigorous and sparkling. Forgotten knowledge is recovered. Mar- 
vellous gleams of insight are vouchsafed to them. The wonderful eloquence of 
Robert Hall was doubtless greatly owing to the stimulating influence of a terrible 
spinal malady. Dr. Conolly mentions a gentleman whose mental faculties never 
reached their full power except under the irritation of a blister. Abnormal and 
unsound conditions of the bodily organs sometimes give us glimpses of mental 
powers and possibilities far exceeding anything of which ordinary health is 
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capable. The phenomena of some nervous disorders are positive revelations, and 
most startling ones, of what the human intellect, disengaged from matter or under 
favoring material conditions, might achieve and learn” (pp. 169-171). 

+ 


But our space is closing up, while many points remain in the 
volume before us, nay, in the one chapter just now under considera- 
tion—to which we should like to direct the attention of our readers, 
We must, however, make room for one passage more : 


““That the design of the Creator, and therefore the duty of man, upon earth, is 
not the highest development of the Individual, but the perfection of the Race, 
The former, as we have seen, must inevitably be reserved for other conditions or 
another state : the latter is attainable in this. Nature has placed, if not impas- 
sible barriers in our upward path, at least warning beacons against the attempt to 
overleap them. She has not only cautioned us against the extreme cultivation of 
the intellectual and spiritual man, but has condemned that cultivation by assigning 
disease as its inevitable consequence and condition. In forbidding us to surpass 
the limits of the thoroughly BUT HARMONIOUSLY developed specimens of Humanity, 
she has assigned to us the welcome and feasible task of bringing up the whole 
human Race to those limits : not to make strong and healthy frames into Hercu- 
leses and Athletes, not to make wise men into Platos, Bacons, or Goethes, not to 
make saintly men into Wesleys, Xaviers, and St. Bernards, but to make all men 
vigorous and sane, wise, good, and holy, in the measure of their just and well- 
balanced capacity ; not to urge the exceptional few to still more exceptional at- 
tainments, but to bring the many to the level of the few. Two glorious futures lie 
before us: the progress of the Race here, the progress of the Man hereafter 
History indicates that the individual man needs to be transplanted in order to 
excel the Past. He appears to have reached his perfection centuries ago. Men 
lived then whom we have never yet been able to surpass, rarely even to equal, 
Our knowledge has of course gone on increasing, for that is a material capable of 
indefinite accumulation. But for power, for the highest reach and range of mental 
and spiritual capacity in every line, the lapse of two or three thousand years has 
shown no sign of increase or improvement. What Sculptor has surpassed Phidias ? 
What Poet has transcended Aschylus, Homer, or the author of the Book of Job? 
What devout Aspirant has soared higher than David or Isaiah? What Statesmen 
have modern times produced mightier or grander than Pericles? What Patriot 
Martyr truer or nobler than Socrates ? Wherein, save in mere acquirements, was 
Bacon superior to Plato? or Newton to Thales or Pythagoras? Very early in our 
history individual men beat their wings against the allotted boundaries of their 
earthly dominions; early in History God gave to the Human Race the types and 
patterns to imitate and approach, but never to transcend” (pp. 194-196). 


We wish all boasters of the superior intellectual greatness of the nine- 
teenth century—those who boast of that century chiefly because it is 
their century—would meditate somewhat on the passage just quoted, 
It may teach them to be modest, if not to be wise ; and thereare not a 
few other passages in Mr. Greg’s book of which the same may justly 
be said, notwithstanding the fact that he undoubtedly lays himself 
open to the charge of covertly favoring the views of the atheist. 
This is of course a great defect, but as we have already remarked, it 
would be absurd to maintain that so interesting and&brilliant a book 
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should not be read and discussed because the author, while claiming 
to be a believer in the fundamental dogmas of Christianity, seems to 
be at heart one who doubts that the universe is the work of an all- 
wise Creator. Such doubts, if they really exist, avail nothing. Suf- 
fice it to remember that in addition to what reason teaches even 
the most ordinary observer, not one out of every hundred of the 
world’s greatest thinkers have entertained the slightest doubt that the 
universe is the work of a Divine Artificer, who is also its Ruler. 





1. Illustrated Catalogue of Optical Instruments. 8vo. Brochure. 


2. Illustrated Catalogue and Descriptive Manual of Meteorological and 
Philosophical Instruments and School Apparatus. 8vo. 


3. Illustrated Catalogue of Magic Lanterns, Stereoscopticons and Dissolving 
View Apparatus. New York and Philadelphia : James W. QuEEN 
& Co., Manufacturing Opticians. 1873. ; 


Wuite by no means claiming to be an adept in the use of even the 
majority of the instruments described in these catalogues, we know 
sufficient of them to make us feel that we could not regard ourselves 


as true friends of education, capable of appreciating the value of knowl- 
edge, did we fail to present them to the attention of such of our readers 
as may have no adequate idea of the power they place in the hands 
of those who learn to use them intelligently and efficiently. This, of 
course, presupposes that the instruments are good specimens of their 
kinds, respectively ; a fact which, however, we should be sorry to vouch 
for merely from their descriptions in the catalogues, although were we 
to accept the word of any manufacturers as to the qualities of their 
own goods, we certainly would accept that of the gentlemen who issue 
the brochures before us. But we always prefer to see and judge for 
ourselves. It is precisely because we have pursued that course in the 
present instance that we now take up the catalogues. We have spent 
hours in seeing some of the most important and most interesting opti- 
cal and philosophical instruments tested by gentlemen connected with 
the establishment of Messrs. James W. Queen & Co., who, before 
occupying their present position, had been well and favorably known 
as teachers. And how well we were pleased with the results may be 
inferred from the fact that we have purchased as large a variety of the 
Queen instruments, ourselves, as we have felt that our limited resources 
would justify us in purchasing. To this we cheerfully add that the 
more we have used the articles we have selected the more we have 
been convinced of their excellence ; so that at this moment we should 
almost as soon think of parting with our favorite copies of Virgil and 
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Homer as with the instruments from which we have already derived so 
much pleasure and instruction. 

We are quite aware of the opinion so prevalent among a certain 
class, that when editors commend even philosophical instruments they 
do so because they are paid for it. Whether this charge be well or 
ill-founded, in general, we can say for ourselves, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that we have never asked or accepted any pay for our edi- 
torial opinions. And had it been otherwise, we certainly would have 
made an exception in favor of those who, like the manufacturers and 
importers of these instruments, not only facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge by their skill and enterprise, but also afford the student 
a means of delightful recreation. 

Nor have the gentlemen who issue these pamphlets ever asked us to 
say one word of their instruments, or of themselves. We can truly 
say, then, that we have no more mercenary object in inviting attention to 
the great improvements made within the last three or four years in the 
manufacture of philosophical instruments, in this country, and to the 
increased enterprise evinced in the importation of the best European 
instruments, than we have in taking up and discussing, for a similar 
purpose, the works of the great thinkers of antiquity. 

To us it is, we confess, a veritable treat, after a hard day’s toil, to 
spend an hour among those instruments—those silent, yet eloquent, 
interrogators of nature—especially when made to feel that we are not 
intruders, but the welcome guests of men who have devoted more 
than an apprenticeship, in the school-room, to the labors and duties of 
successful teachers. Whether one has a preference for electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, meteorology, or optics, he has an equal oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his taste. If astronomically inclined, he may use 
a much finer instrument, and one of greater power, than that with 
which, as Milton tells us, the ‘‘ Tuscan artist,’”** viewed the moon: 

“ At evening from the top of Fesol@ 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 

Tt is not alone in colleges, polytechnic institutes, academies and 
schools that the most important of those various kinds of instruments are 
used in all the principal countries of Europe. Among the cultivated 
classes in France, England, Italy, and Germany, no private residence 
is regarded as fully furnished withont, at least, two or three philoso- 
phical instruments, especially optical instruments.+ Indeed, with few 





* Galileo. 

+ We are pleased to notice also in this country the increasing demand for works 
of artistic elegance and taste. This seems to be especially great in Philadelphia, if 
one may judge by the large importations of elegant articles of taste from all parts 
of the world, by 8S. A. Harrison, whose extensive collection of works of art have 
given his establishment the sowbriquet of ** The Vatican.” 
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exceptions, the very best to be found in any of those countries, are not 
in public institutions, but in the observatories, or libraries of private 
gentlemen ; for it must not be supposed that Lord Rosse is the only 
nobleman who owns a better telescope than any, even of the great 
scientific schools. Within the last decade the spectroscope, also, has 
found its way into a large number of the families of the wealthy 
and refined, especially in France and Italy. As for the microscope, 
it has secured a permanent place among the /Penates, and is 
deemed as indispensable among the more intellectual of the nobility of 
those countries as the butler or footman—not a small microscope that 
costs a few shillings, but one of the best and most valuable kind— 
often one worth a coach-and-four, and which costs as much. 

Now, we see no reason why a similar taste may not be developed 
in this country, especially as quite a considerable number of Ameri- 
can gentlemen have already adopted that highly exemplary Euro- 
pean habit. It is certain that by no other means could they render 
the acquisition of knowledge more attractive to their sons or daugh- 
ters—by no other means could they enable them to enjoy so much 
harmless, refined pleasure, while storing their minds with interesting 
and instructive facts. 
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1. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, State of New York. Part II. Life and Casualty 
Insurance. 8vo. 1873. 


2. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of Massachusetts. January, 1872. Part II. Life and Casualty 


Insurance. 8vo. 


Ar a crisis like the present, when defalcations and failures are 
occurring in all sorts of establishments, whose chief claim to public 
patronage and public confidence is their supposed wealth and stability, 
—their ability to accommodate business men with large sums of 
money—it would not be fair to select the insurance companies as par- 
ticular subjects of censure and condemnation. The injustice of such 
a course would be enhanced in no slight degree by the fact that the 
worst of those companies will compare favorably with parties who 
have deceived and defrauded the public in many other kinds of 
business. 
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It is but just to remember that the failure of two or three banking- 
houses, which have closed their doors recently, has done more mis- 
chief to the country than all the failures of insurance companies that 
have occurred in several years. In other words, a much larger number 
of persons have been deceived and ruined by the failures of banking- 
houses which have occurred in three or four days, than have been 
deceived and ruined by the failures of insurance companies in as many 
years. 

At the same time no sensible, intelligent person denies that bank- 
ing-houses are useful institutions. No merchant or business man will 
be prevented from making deposits in our banks, though half of them 
should fail, and we have always held that the failure of a certain num- 
ber of insurance companies should not be viewed in any more unfavor- 
able light. It would be absurd to regard all banks as unsafe because 
a few have failed, and ruined some of their depositors ; but it is still 
more absurd to regard all insurance companies as unsafe because a 
few have failed, and perhaps, defrauded their policy-holders, since, as 
already remarked, the injury done by the failure of an insurance com- 
pany is comparatively trifling in its general results. 

We need not remind our readers that none have criticised the 
speculators and sharpers among underwriters more or oftener than we. 
None have more freely denounced them ; none have more earnestly 
warned the public against their machinations ; nor is it necessary for 
us to claim that our denunciations and warnings have proved but too 
well founded, for not a single life company has failed within the last 
five years whose failure we had not often predicted, as a necessary 
result of its lack of resources, its lack of honesty, its lack of intelli- 
gence, or of all combined. 

But all this is no reason why we should regard the insurance sharp- 
ers and cheats as if there were not still worse sharpers and cheats than 
they. Whenever we have seemed to evince particular ill-will toward 
them we have been prompted to it by the contrast which those per- 
sons present to those of our underwriters who fairly represent the 
profession in America. Probably the worst of the insurance sharpers 
would not have seemed to us particularly bad had they connected 
themselves with other branches of business ; the same as men who 
shock public decency by their conduct as clergymen or physicians 
would scarcely have been noticed for the same conduct or even worse, 
had they connected themselves with the guild of butchers, of liquor 
dealers, of whiskey-shop politicians. In short, it is because we have 
always regarded legitimate life insurance as essentially beneficent in 
all its tendencies, that we could hardly imagine any worse men than 
those who, for sordid gain, would destroy its prestige by habitual de- 
ception and fraud. We can all the better afford to pass over this 
class at the present crisis, from the fact that it required no general 
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financial crisis or panic to cause their false pretences to fall to the 
ground, and exhibit themselves to the world in their true character, as 
@ warning to all who would imitate their example. Nor can any one 
who calmly reflects on the downfall of these men, and the course of 
conduct which rendered it inevitable, have a whit the less faith in the 
advantages of life insurance on account of that downfall. It may seem 
a paradox to say that so natural and logical a termination of the career 
of such underwriters should be regarded far more as a vindication of 
legitimate life insurance, than as any argument against either its 
advantages, or its permanence and stability. 

Instead, therefore, of indulging in any extensive criticisms this time, 
we will present our readers the views of the New York superintendent 
and the Massachusetts commissioner in regard to the past, present and 
future of insurance. We cannot say that the views of either are very 
profound, but both seem honest men, and honesty in a public func- 
tionary is better than profundity. Speaking of the progress of life 
insurance the superintendent proceeds : , 


“Table No. 1 gives‘a history of the growth of Life Insurance, as compiled from 
the records of this department, since its creation in 1859. By reference to that 
portion of it which gives the combined figures of all the companies doing business 
in the State, it will be seen that in that year, fourteen companies reported they had 
in force 49,608 policies, insuring $141,497,977.82; and that, of gross assets, they 
had $20,536,084.58; that their gross liabilities, excepting capital stock, were 
$15,464,936.44; thus leaving them a surplus as regards policy-holders of 
$5,071,148.14. In 1870, eleven years later, there were seventy-one companies. doing 
business here, having 747,807 policies in force, insuring $2,023,884,955, with 
$269,520,440.76 gross assets, and having gross liabilities to the amount of 
$221,052,146.22, thus leaving a surplus of $48,485,294.54. This growth had been 
very uniform, and was most remarkable. Year by year the number of policies, the 
amount insured, the gross assets, the gross liabilities and the surplus, each and all, 
steadily and astonishingly increased. But during the years 1868 and 1869, alarming 
perturbations were noticed, and immediately thereafter indications became clear 
and unmistakable that the tide had turned. Thus, while the number of companies 
doing business here had increased fourteen during the year 1869, but two com- 
panies entered the field of competition in 1870, and in 1871 there was a falling off of 
three companies, while in 1872 the number decreased eight more. This reduction 
in the number of companies very naturally caused a corresponding diminution in 
the yearly addition to the number of policies in force at the end of each previous 
year. Thus, in 1869, there was an addition of 118,978, in 1870 there was an 
addition of but 91,235; 1871 added but 37,553, 1872 but 19,084. The amount in- 
sured in 1869, over the amount of 1868, was $307,633,133.65; in 1870 there was an 
addition of but $187,267,136.03 ; 1871 added but $77,576,579, while 1872 added but 
$13,280,757. In 1869 the assets of the preceding year were increased by 
$52,204,695.86, while in 1870 they were increased but $41,755,425.19; 1871 added 
but $33,037,758.47, while 1872 added but $32,610,343.47. In 1569 the liabilities of 
the previous years were increased $44,507,013.17, while in 1870 they were increased 
but $40,718,174.86; 1871 added to former liabilities but $33,519,634.97; while 1872 
added $33,775,325.59. The surplus, over that of the year previous, also, which in 
1869 was $7,997,682.69, in 1870 was increased but $1,035,240.33; 1871 presented a 
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decrease instead of an increase of $481,876.5U, and 1872 a still further decrease of 
$1,164,982.12. The constant tendency of these figures, although varied by excep- 
tional causes, some of which are readily ascertainable, is steadily upwards until 
1868. For a year or two there is a wavering among the columns, and thereafter the 
tendency is almost uniformly downwards. The same thing is apparent in that 
part of the table confined to companies of other states doing business in this State. 
It is no less marked, although, perhaps, a little more irregular, in that portion 
devoted to the history of the growth of our own State companies.” 


The Massachusetts commissioner does not use many figures, but 
he substantially corroborates the statement of his New York confrére: 


‘**The statement made in our last report in regard to the progress of life insur- 
ance in the United States, then predicated upon the exhibit of 1870 and some pre- 
vious years—namely, that although the business had gone on increasing, its volume 
in that direction was making slower advance—cannot now be safely reaffirmed. 
While the ratio of growth was reasonably fair in 1869-70, the constantly ebbing tide 
of expansion denoted aspeedy approach to another turning point which has now 
been reached, as shown by the statistical results just presented. But when the 
causes which produced the sudden and extraordinary growth at one time reached by 
the business in this country are properly understood, the more moderate pace at 
which it now proceeds will seem but the very natural and necessary sequence. 
There is in this, however, no ground for discouragement in regard to the prospec- 
tive interests of the business. 

“* As already indicated, the remarkable and unprecedented advance of life in- 
surance accomplished its longest stride in 1866. Its most rapid expansion, extend- 
ing from 1864 to 1868, inclusive, rising from $382,569,890 to $1,981,915,920, may 
be fairly presumed to have resulted from the combined operation of several causes. 
Being an institution of real and intrinsic value, it was inevitable that, as soon as 
companies were established in this country, and in readiness to issue policies on 
lives, people should hasten to avail themselves of the opportunity so auspiciously 
presented. The institution possessed something of the charm of novelty, and was 
eagerly sought for. The want was wholly unsupplied; but as soon as the means 
for its satisfaction were known and understood, the supply rushed in to meet 
the demand as suddenly as air rushes intoa vacuum. The marvellous alacrity 
with which life insurance was taken up cannot, however, be wholly explained in 
this way. Savings banks meet a real want, as well as life insurance companies ; 
and yet their introduction and multiplication have been steady and gradual, not 
quick and sudden. Life insurance has been successfully introduced into other 
countries besides America, without at once attaining the gigantic proportions 
already reached in our own—a fact from which many suggestive lessons may be 
drawn.” 


Mr. Chapman’s remarks on contraction are worthy of perusal. We 
subjoin a paragraph or two : 


‘‘Three methods present themselves: First. By voluntary retirement from 
active business, and a gradual and honorable winding up of affairs; Second. By the 
forced withdrawal of a company, under the action, of the superintendent and 
attorney-general, which dissolves the corporation; Third. By a system of reinsur- 
ance known as amalgamation. Since the organization of the department, no com- 
pany, with the exception, perhaps, of the New York Life and Trust, has adopted 
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and steadily followed the first course, and hence little consideration need be given it. 
A word or two may not be inadmissible as to the second method of reduction. It seems 
to the superintendent, as a general proposition, that, while the business of life insur- 
ance is languishing, a little more elasticity may be safely allowed to the asset side of 
a@ company’s statement than at a time when it is brisk and constantly increasing. 
Items absolutely valueless should, of course, always be rejected; but an item pos- 
sessed of some value, although known as ‘‘ questionable’ in general, may be judi- 
ciously admitted as worth something, if, by so doing, a company can be tided over 
the shoals of one year into the smooth waters of another, thus saving the shock to 
the system of insurance caused by every wreck. But such an asset admitted in 
one company should be admitted in all, or relative injustice would be done. In 
other words, the same asset should be allowed to all companies presenting it. In 
drawing a line, however, between admissible and inadmissible assets, which shall 
do injustice to none, it can be given a different place in different years. It is sub- 
mitted, that each year this line ought to be moved higher so as to leave below it 
some questionable asset that had been previously allowed, till all such should be 
eliminated. The stringency should maintain a constant tendency toward greater 
security, and the line should be kept close up to that point which will leave a bare 
surplus to some company. Of course, it should never be placed so high as to cut 
off any sound item of assets, nor should it ever be placed so low as to save any 
company which is insolvent or unsound. When, after making all reasonable and 
safe allowances, a company is found to be irretrievably unsafe, it must be dissolved.” 


That a goodly number are ‘‘irretrievably unsafe ” is but too true. 
Mr. Clark’s outline of ‘‘companies admitted and withdrawn” will 
serve as an appropriate pendant to Mr. Chapman’s remarks : 


“While only fifty-six Life and Accident Companies are now authorized in Mas- 
sachusetts, the detailed statements of the present report include three or four 
whose retirement has taken place since their publication was commenced. The 


tabulated results appearing in the text of the report, however, represent only those 
authorized in the State. 


“One new company, the Republic Life, of Chicago, whose financial and busi- 
ness statements will be found in their proper connection in these pages, has been 
admitted since the last report, and nine others have retired. 


‘*The Commonwealth Life, of New York, voluntarily withdrew early in the 
year; not from any lack of confidence on the part of the Commissioner, but simply 
for the purpose of curtailing its business to smaller, and consequently less expen- 
sive and more easily managed, territory. The Delaware Mutual, admitted in 1870, 
has also withdrawn, for similar reasons. ‘The International Life and Trust Com- 
pany, also admitted in 1870, has ceased doing business in the State. 

“The Craftsmen’s has consolidated its business and reinsured its risks with the 
Hope Mutual; the Empire Mutual, which last year reimsured the out-standing 
risks of the American Tontine and the Farmers and Mechanics’, and also assumed, 
the American liabilities of the International Life Assurance Society of London, 
England, has now perfected a similar negotiation for itself with the Continental ; 
the Amicable Mutual has reinsured with the Guardian Mutual; and the Mutual 
Protection, after having absorbed the Widows and Orphans’ Benefit, and changed 
its own name, under legislative sanction, to the Reserve Mutual, has finally merged 
itself, with its outstanding risks, in the Guardian Mutual; the Hercules Mutual, 
by dint of mismanagement and inexperience, has fallen into the hands of a receiver ; 
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but arrangements are reported in progress for the reinsurance of its limited amount 
of risks. Thus ends the mortwary record of companies for the present report.” 


Now we come to Amalgamations, another interesting subject. The 
fact that one company amalgamates with another is not by itself a 
reflection on either. Policy-holders must judge by the circumstances 
of the case. There are a large number of companies whose prestige 
would be vastly improved by amalgamation. Thus, for example, it is 
no exaggeration to say that there is not one of the Massachusetts com- 
panies whose prestige would not be improved by amalgamation with 
the New England Mutual ; but we are by no means sure that sterling 
institution would accept the amalgamation of the best of them. 

At least two-thirds of the Hartford companies would improve their 
reputation by amalgamating with the Phcenix Life—that is, provided 
that sturdy company would accept the conditions. We may seem 
unkind, if not actuated by diabolical motives, if we say this is true 
both of the Atna Life and the Connecticut Mutual. Yet such is our 
sincere opinion. But, of the two, we would certainly admit the Htna 
Life into combination with the Phenix Life in preference to the 
Connecticut Mutual. Perhaps we are wrong in this, but we have never 
known the Aitna to refuse the payment of its little bills, which is 
more than we could say of the Connecticut Mutual. The A®tna, it 
seems, pays its little bills, but has become rather tedious of late in 
paying its big bills, especially its endowment policies and its annui- 
ties. It is said that there is a certain firm in Maiden Lane and John 
street, in this city, who can give’a rather striking illustration of the 
7Etna’s new plan. It is true that we are grossly misinformed if the 
Connecticut Mutual is not as much averse to paying its large bills as 
its small bills. 

As for the Travellers’ and Hartford Life and Annuity, we think 
the sooner they amalgamate with some respectable company the better, 
But let us hear what Superintendent Chapman has to say on the 
subject : 


‘“« By the laws of 1853, chapter 463, section 1, as amended by the laws of 1865, 
chapter 328, section 1, it is provided that: ‘Every company organized under this 
act shall have authority to reinsure any risk, herein’ authorized to be taken.’ 
Power to insure ‘any’ risk, would seem to include power to insure all. The 
question whether the reinsured policy-holder has any adequate remedy against his 
company or its officers for a wrong done him, and the no less important one, 
whether the policy-holder in the company reinsuring has any adequate remedy 
against his company or its officers, for injury doné him, is left as a purely legal 
question, to be finally settled by the courts. The law seems to give absolute 
authority to any company organized under the act of 1853, to make a contract of 
reinsurance, partial or total, with any other company. But while to reinsure 
may be legal, the manner of doing it may be illegal. Here would seem to be the 
vulnerable point of attack. A judicious assault here might disclose fraud and cor- 
ruption in some instances, on the part of officers, that would well repay the trouble 
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and expense of atrial. But, however, this may be, and however reprehensible the 
practice, of ‘ wholesale insurance,’ the superintendent has been unable to find, in 
existing law, any provision which gives him the slightest practical control over it. 
The contract can be made without his knowledge or consent, and until some law is 
passed, prohibiting, or giving him authority to regulate or prohibit the making of 
such contracts, he is absolutely powerless to interfere in the premises. Examina- 
tions, no matter how frequent, will not touch the evil. He might enter the office 
of a company, and examine and re-examine perpetually, and yet, so long as the 
company complies with the law, and has one dollar of surplus, he can do nothing to 
prevent the making of such a contract. Whether he should have the power given 
him to prevent it, is a very grave question, and will be referred to in another 
connection.” 


Mr. Clark discusses the objections which some of the policy-hold- 
ers have to amalgamations in which they have had no voice : 


** A course, however, which is frequently adopted by companies that have failed 
to meet with all the success which they anticipated, is to transfer their business to 
some other company. This is done by way of reinsurance, the policies of the un- 
successful or retiring company being reinsured in amass in the other company. 
Such atransfer is properly termed an amalgamation, and is different from a con- 
solidation of the two companies by an act of the legislature. But reinsurance 
does not put an end to the legal existence of a company. The Massachusetts 
statute (Chapter 349 of the Acts of 1870,) relating to this matter only forbids re- 
insurance of fire and marine risks in companies not represented in the State. If 
the company in which the reinsurance is obtained is so represented, the statute 
does not prohibit a reinsurance of all the policies of a company. But this does not 
affect life insurance, and there would seem to be no statute in force in this State 
egainst amalgamations. It is for the Legislature to say whether they ought to be 
regulated by law, and a statute passed for the purpose. 

‘* Since the valuations for 1871 were commenced by this Department, several of 
the companies doing business in the State have been amalgamated, and large num- 
bers of the policy-holders in those companies have made complaint that their 
rights and interests have been sacrificed by the process. Their feeling is very 
strong that they have some rights which should entitle them to a voice in such dis- 
position of their interests. As there is no right of action ona policy of insurance 
until after the death of the party insured, and as a right of action, if any existed, 
against a company which had transferred its whole business, would be of no prac- 
tical value, no opportunity is given to the policy-holder of making any election. 
He is practically compelled, whether he wishes to do so or not, to look to a different 
company for the performance of a contract entered into with another. If he 
accept a dividend or any advantage from the new company, or even if in order to 
prevent a forfeiture of his policy he make a payment of a premium to it, he may 
find that these acts are construed as an election binding him to that company ex- 
clusively ; and he may also find himself, without his knowledge or intention, de- 
prived of his technical right of recourse to the original company.” 


But we will make room for Mr. Chapman’s table showing the num- 
ber of amalgamations made by New York companies from 1859 to 
April, 1873. In this table will be found every one of the companies 
whose untimely end we had predicted : 
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NAME OF COMPANY. 


CEASED 
BUSINESS, 





1856. 
Howard Life Ins. Co 


Provident Fund a Life Ins. 
Co 


1870, 
Ben. Franklin Life Ins. Co... 
Great Western Mutual Life 
Ins. 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Life 


American Tontine Life and 
Savings Ins. Co............ 


Standard Life Ins. Co 
Widows and Orphans’ Benefit 
Life Ins. Co 
1872. 
Amicable Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Empire Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 


Mutual Protection Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United 


States or Reserve Mutual! 


Life Ins. Co 


Craftsmen’sLife Assurance Co. 


Empire State Life Ins. Co.... 
New York State Life Ins. Co. 
Excelsior Life Ins. Co 

Hope Mutual Life Ins. Co.... 





February 7 


February 
October 
December 


January 
May 
July 


October 
February 


June 


June 17 


August 


September 
December 
December 


December 





Reinsured in United States Life 
Insurance Company. Balance 
of securities deposited in Insur- 
ance Department surrendered in 
1861 


Substantially did no business. See 
report of this Department of 1868. 
Reinsured in United States Life 


Ins. Co. 
Closed at suit of Attorney-General. 


Closed at suit of Attorney-General. 





o~* ~a in Empire Mutual Life 


IReiueuving i in Government Securi- 
ty Life Ins. C 


\Reinsuring in Mutual Protection 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

|Reinsuring in Guardian Mutual 

| Life Ins. Co. 

|Reinsuring in Continental Life Ins. 
Co. 

| 


\Changed nime to ‘‘ Reserve Mutual 
Life’’ Ins. Co., February 14, 1872 
(chapter 36,Laws of 1872), and re- 
insured in Guardian Mutual Life 

| Ins. Co., June 17, 1872. 

Reinsuring in Hope Mutual Life 

Co., and Mr. Francis W. 
Worth, of New York, appointed 
Receiver by the Supreme Court, 
at suit of a judgment creditor. 

Reinsuring in the Life Association 
of America, 


7 |Reinsuring in Guardian Mutual 


Life Ins. Co 
Reinsuring in:National Life Ins. 
Co. of the United States. 
Reinsuring in New Jersey Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 











This, be it remembered, only includes the New York companies 
that have amalgamated within the brief period mentioned. 


The companies from other States which have amalgamated within 
the same period are the following : 
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CEASED BUSINESS | 


NAME OF COMPANY. IN THIS STATE. | CAUSE, 





1863. 
American — Life Ins. Co.| October 28 Certificates of authority revoked 


by Superintendent. 
United Security Life Insu- 


rance and Trust Co December 31 |Withdrew from State. 
1871 


ai. | 
Hahnemann Life Ins. Co...| December 31 |Withrew from State; reinsured in 
| Republic Life Ins. Co., Chicago. 
Safety Deposit Life Ins. Co.) December 31 |Withdrew from State. 
1872. 


National Life Ins. Co September 27 ~~ of authority revoked 
International Life Ins. and by Superintendent. 
Trust Co December 26 \Withdrew from State ; reinsured 
| in United States Life Ins. Co. be 
New York. 
Anchor Life Ins. Co December 28 —e of authority revoked 
. by Superintendent. 
Nat'l Capital Life Ins. Co. ..| December 31 |Withdrew from State; reinsured 
| in Penn Mutual Life, "Pa. 











Now, if the reader will examine these two tables carefully, he will 
find each much more interesting than it would seem at first sight. It 
is certain that the policy-holders of Howard Life were fortunate in 
being transferred to the United States Life. The same is true of the 
policy-holders of the Empire Mutual in being transferred to the 
New York Continental, and certainly the policy-holders of both the 
Amicable Mutual and International Life had a happy deliverance when 
taken charge of by the Guardian Mutual. It is otherwise, however, 
with those of the National Capital Life. The prospects of the latter 
were indeed never very bright ; but we cannot see that they have been 
much improved by transference to the Penn Mutual. 

In short, as already intimated, we should be decidedly in favor of 
amalgamation in instances like those of Continental Life, the United 
States Life, and the Guardian Mutual. We could even go so far as to 
favor the amalgamation ofthe Mutual Life and the New York Life with 
the Manhattan Life and the Equitable Life. At the present moment 
these amalgamations may not seem likely to be ever made ; but much 
greater and more important changes have been produced by time— 
even by a few brief years. It may be remembered that we did not 
wait for the conviction of the president of the Mutual Life of “sundry 
fraudulent practices” to inform our readers that there are companies 
which do not boast of one-fourth as large a pile of money as the Mu- 
tual Life that are nevertheless vastly safer than that company. This 
is true, for example, of the modest National Life of New York. We 
never said or meant that the National Life was rich, but we have said, 
more than once, that it is richer in proportion to its indebtedness than 
the Mutual Life. Some three or four years ago this seemed an ex- 
aggerated statement. Few believed it; now, on the contrary, few 
capable of judging doubt it. 

As there are rumors just now of new amalgamations, we may be 
permitted to express the hope that if any of the solid, sound, and 
honorable companies, already mentioned as affording ample protection, 
should decline the combination, the policy-holders would still be per- 
fectly safe if the North American Life, the Mutual Benefit, or the 


Charter Oak could be induced to cover them with its protecting 
- mantle. 
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chimerical as now generally supposed, 91 
—testimony of Bacon, ib.—absurd preten- 
sions of some votaries, ib.—Egypt the 
birthplace of alchemy, 92—there known 
as the sacred art, 93—opposite character- 
istics of the science, ib.—known to the 
Chaldeans and Magi, 95—also to the He- 
brews, ib.—wonderful entertainments and 
their effects on the populace, 96—speak- 
ing heads made by Albertus Magnus and 
Pope Sylvester II., 97—various arts 
known to the ancients, 98—the sacred art 
lost in Egypt on the dispersion of the 
Egyptian priests, 100—the priests carry it 
with them in their forced wanderings, ib. 
—discoveries by the Arabs, 101—chemistry 
brought to Europe by the Moors, 102— 
Roger Bacon’s the earliest authentic 
European works on alchemy, ib.—the 
next those of Albertus Magnus, 103— 
treatise by Thomas Aguinas, ib.—by 
Basil Valentine, ib.—works of Paracelsus, 
104—of Van Helmont, id.—of Glauber, 
and Agricola, ib.—general character of 
alchemists, 105—fundamental maxims, 
106 et seg.—the alchemist confounded 
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with the magician, 109—fate of Vanini 
Bruno for being “ curious about the im- 
provement of the understanding,” ib.— 
symbolism, 110—objects cherished by al- 
chemists, 111—the universal solvent, 112 
—realized in modern times bythe dis- 
covery of fluorine, id.—general conclu- 
sions, 113-114. 


| Anaxagoras, as a scientist, etc., article on 


203-223—Present age forgetful of past, 
203—efforts to counteract consequences, 
204—Greeks learn from Egyptians, id.— 
sciences and arts lost, 205—how lost, id.— 
scientific men and literary men, 206—re- 
lative duration of their fame, id.—illustra- 
tions, id.—biographical sketch, 207— 
pupils of Anaxagoras, 208—he studies in 
Egypt, 209—problems in geometry dis- 
covered by, ib.—his successor 210—Anaxa- 
goras the first to maintain divine govern- 
ment of universe, ib.—subjects discussed 
by, 211—first to explain the causes of 
eclipses, 212—also some of the phenomena 
of colors, 213—the instructor of Pericles 
214—other pupils, 215 e¢ seg.—fruits of 
teaching, as exhibited by Euripides, 216— 
system of Anaxagoras, 217 ef seg.—his 
labors disparaged, 218—criticism on 
system by Lucretius, 219—his extreme 
poverty, 220—resolves on starving him- 
self, ib.—is prevented by Pericles, id,— 
accused of impiety, convicted and sen- 
tenced, i.—again saved by Pericles, ib.— 
devotion of Archelaus, 22i—two alters 
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devoted to Anaxagoras, 222—other honors 
offered, ib.—aske and obtains a vacation 
day for all pupils on his anniversary, id. 

Atlantic. the, to Pacific, noticed, 180. 

Atmosphere, the, noticed, 377 et seq. 

Burke. Edmund, article on, 298 et seg.—the 
foundations of society, 299—in the early 
history of nations, the laws few and 
simple, ib.—our indebtedness to the works 
of Koman lawyers, 300—the need of com- 
prehensive studyof every society to 
determine its character, 30i—Edmund 
Burke an actor in revolutions, #b.—hi- re- 
flections on the French revolutio :, id.— 
his love of ** regulated liberty.”’ 302--the 
postulates of Dr. Price, 303—Burke’s an- 
swer, ib.--turning a case of necessity into 
a rule of law, 304—the bill of rights, 305— 
the Englirh crown still rests on an act of 
parliament, 306—inequality of law and 
civil condition in England, 307—Burke’s 
address to the xing on the American 
revolution, id.—on the right of revolution, 
308—the rights of men in society granted 
by Burke, 409—the condition of France at 
this time, id., e¢ seg.—Louis XVI. suffered 
for the crimes of his ancestors, 311—the 
effect of Burke's “ reflections,’’ ib —the 
last great writer that gave his genius to 
retara reform, 312—Burke the greatest 
practical statesman of his time, 313—his 
speeches on American taxation and recon- 
ciliation, 313—Mr. Webster's opinion, id. 
—Burke’s impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 314—his power in the govern- 
ment of England, i?.—his influence in 

olitics, 315—resumé of his history. ib.— 

is fame as a writer, 2.—as an orator 
compared with Cicero, Chatham, Pitt, and 
Fox, 316—his attainments in general 
learning, 317—Burke as a leader, ib.—his 
humble parentage, id.—compared with 
Milton as a writer, 318--classed by Choate, 
with Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton, 
ib.—his personal character, 319—the 
modern Cicero, id. 

Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust (Stuart’s 
edition), reviewed, 166 e¢ seq. 

City government, our Wonderfully Reform- 
ed, article on, 114 e¢ seg.—goose, donkey, 
or jackal, ib.—Plato’s fable of the patri- 
arch monkey, 115—exceptions, 116-118— 
Comptroller Green sketched in miniature, 
118 e¢ seg.—Mayor Havemeyer's eulogies 
on, 119—especimen, 120—Green’s alter 
idem, 121—**smart’’ young man, and 
‘expert,’ ib.—Havemeyer described as 
mayor in advance, 122—his qualifications 
compared to those of James O’Brien, #b.— 
Havemeyer, O’Brien, Gunther, 123—Have- 
meyer’s first message no more his own 
than the Divina Commedia, 124—a fine 
appointment, ib.—Charlick as a railroad 
manager, ib.—accused by Long Islanders 
of extortion, etc., 125—more exceptions, 
note, 125—monody on Green quoted, 128 
—estimate by Senator Madden, 129—that 
* honest’? personage compared to 
Sweeny, 130—to * honest” tailors, note, 
ib.—the ‘ interviewers”’ infusing states- 
manship into his Honor, 134—ill success 
of their efforts in that direction, 134— 
the great Green, and the great Train, 135. 

Coppee, Henry, his English Literature re- 
viewed and criticised, 157 et seq. 

Dana, A. H., his Inductive Inquiries, 
noticed, 184-185. 
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Dynasty. the Napoleonic, article on, 1-24— 
comparison between Napoleon I. and 
Napoleon III.,1 ef seg.—tirst empire, 2— 
French revolution, id.—alleged offer of 
service by first Napoleon to Eogland, 3— 
suppression of the Directory, 2b.—Napo- 
leon III.’s coup d'état, ib.—makes good 
his position, 4—conversations of Napo- 
leon I. with Las Casas, 4-5—prestige of 
Bonaparte, 5—the men who planned for 
Napoleon III., 6—extravagance of second 
empire, ib.—decline, 7—fate of Napoleon 
IIL., 7--efforts to strengthen position by 
marriage, 8—Eugenia, #b.—tirst Napv- 
leon’s divorce a crime, ib.—Maria Louisa 
and Eugenia, ijd.—no two sovereicns 
more maligned, 9—caricatures and their 
eflects, 9—both emperors false to promiees, 
ib.—i!lustrations, 10—Crimean war and 
Italy, 11—Magenta and Solferino, 2.— 
Garibaldi, 12—invasion of Sicily, id.— 
French garrison at Rome, 12—campaign 
of Sadowa, #d.—Napvleon III.’s military 
exploits in Italy, 13—all the wars of the 
Bonapartes their own secking, i6.—inva- 
sion of Egypt, 14—Louis Napoleon's first 
attempt, id.—prisoner at Ham, ib.—pro- 
claims an empire of peace, ib.--war 
against China, 15 — high prestige of 
France, #.—course of Napoleon III. to- 
ward Mexico, ib.—disastrous enterprise, 
16—interview of Carlotta with Louis Na- 
poleon, i#.—Mexican war attributed to 
Eugenie, 17—the real design the emperor's 
own, 18—his prestige destroyed, ib.—pro- 
digality of French court, 19—Paris expo- 
sition, ib.—duels resulting from intrigues, 
20—the catastrophe, ib.—corruption, ib.— 
Prussian war, i).—consequences, 21— 
parallelism, 2i—Hortense and her adopted 
son, 22—scandal, id.—espionage in both 
empires, 23—strikes encouraged by Napo- 
leon IIL., is.—appointments made by the 
first Napoleon according to merit, 2i— 
partly imitated in this bv Napoleon IIL, 
26.—both left a permanent impress on the 
nation, id. 

Educators, Our: The dead and the living 
contrasted, article on, 272 et seg.—chief 
object to pay tribute to the dead and 
suggest how the living may profit by their 
example, 273—none less honored in life or 
in death than our educators, id.—the in- 
eompetent more honored than the compe- 
tent, 274—because of their influence in 
politics, 22.—M. De Tocqueville thus 
accounts for the inferiorty of our colleges 
to those of Europe, 275--enlightened 
sovereigns and popes the friends of edu- 
cation, ib.—even George IIL. accustomed 
to honor learned men, 276—another cla-s 
of college presidents and chancellors, 
raised to their position because bigots and 
rauters, as cl rgymen, éb.—the press not 
blameless for this state of things, 277—the 
ranting preachers reported and inter- 
viewed, ib.—the worthy clergymen un- 
noticed, i+.—still more neglected is the 
layman devoted to education, especially 
ff he be a monk, id.—at commencemrnt 
times, those who can teach least generally 
most eulogized, 278—the same true ot 
female educators, ib.—a third rate actress 
receives far more encouragement than a 
first class teacher, id.—the chancellor of 
the university of the city of New York and 
the president of Georgetown College pass 
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to the grave comparatively unnoticed, 279 
—Dr. Ferris and Father Early contrasted, 
ib.—their resemblance, 280—our inferiority 
to the ancients in respect to honors paid 
to deceased educators, 281—extracts from 
funeral oration of Dr. Thompson on chan- 
cellor Ferris, 282—his connection with 
different institntions, 283—his early 
strugyles, 284—-his devotion as a pastor, 
ib.—his services to the university, 285— 
Father Early equally worthy of honor, 286 
—his freedom from prejudice, ib.—the 
preferment of the president of Manhattan 
College, 289—loss to the cause of American 
education, 290—how educators are to be 
judged, ib.—the fundamental difficulty, 
291—American bishops generally inferior 
to those of Europe, ib.—exceptions, ib.— 
illustrations, 292—the least worthy the 
most mourned, 293—nine-tenths of Catho- 
lic institutions below mediocrity and 
vastly inferior to Protestant institutious 
of similar rank, 294—Catholic ‘ puffing 
machines,”’ 4b.—** recommendations ”’ and 
“first rate notices,’’ 295—degeneracv of 
the Catholic church in America, 296— 
worthy successors of Father Early. 297— 
the loss to the University of New York. 

Enigmas of Life, noticed, 380 et se 4: 

Etymology, a condensed, of English Lan- 
guage, revised and criticised, 364 ef seg. 

Gannett Institute, catalogue and circular of, 
reviewed, 159 e¢ seg.—visit to Institute, 
160—high standard of education, ib.—re- 
citations, 161—instrnctors, ib.—extracts 
from catalogue, 162-3—general character 
of institute. 163. 

Henry, Patrick, and the Revolution article 
on, 135 et seg.-revolutionary times develop 
heroes, 135 -- examples, i6.—intellectual 
lights, 126—Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee.id.—biographical sketch, io.— 
education, 137—social habits, 2.—admis- 
sion to the bar, 138—soon commands a 
considerable business, i/.—not indolent, 
ib.—an advocate of the first order, 139— 
success in the Parsons’ case, ib.—British 
stamp-act, 140—Henry first champion of 
colonial liberty, 141—resolutions of res'st- 
ance, 144-142—cry of “treason,” 143— 
petitions, memorials, etc., 144—thirteen 
colonies assemble, 145—delegates to first 
congress, ib.—Henry the first to open 
congressional proceedings, ib.—member 
of second congress, 146 — traditional 
speech, 147—Declaration of Independence, 
14%—Henry twice elected governor of Vir 
ginia, 149—his objection to the constitu- 
tion, 150—nullitication and _ secession 
danger of constitution, 151—associates of 
Henry, 152—consummate orator, ib.— 
characteristics of speeches, 153—five or 
six left, 154—style of oratory, 155—per- 
sonal appearance, ib.—estimate of people 
and public men, 156. 

Horse, The, how he is cheated and abused 
article on, 346, e¢ seg—adage of the Arabs, 
ib.—in no city is the horse more cruelly 
wronged than in New York, #+.—efforts of 
the writer to mitigate his sufferings by 
appeals to the public, 347—the horse 
intimately associated with man, 348— 
tributes to him in the book of Joband the 
Iliad, #).--descriptions of Virgil, 349— 
example of Alexander and Cesar, ib.— 
the horze of king Charles of France, 350— 
in the term chivalry the idea of the horse 
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the ting one, 351--Bulwer’s Lyric 
“To my horse,’’ 352—the beauty of 
the horse compared with other animals, 
ib.—anecdote of the Snevi from Czsar, 
353-—the Odiddles, 354--the horse's 
grievances, 355—cruelty of keepers to 
horses, ib.—the Odiddles exposed, 356— 
ancient laws for the protection of the 
en, 357--the vampires of Long Island, 


ib. 

Horse, the perfect, noticed, 370 et seg. 

History of the Renaissance, siudies in, 
noticed, 370 ef seg. 

Insurance Reports, reviewed and criticised, 
190 and 336. 

Language, evolution of, article on, 223 et 
seg.—organic development, 223—primarily 
a collection of names, id.—illustrations, 
224—induction from comparative gram- 
mar, 225—illustrations, 226—sensuous per- 
ceptions, 227—simultaneous cognition, 228 
—symbols, 229—examples, ib.—images, 
230—language a cosmos, 231. 

=~ of Accounts, reviewed and criticised, 

64-6. 

Myths in modern science, article on, 232 e¢ 
seg.—illustrative anecdote, 233—exam- 
ples, ib.—origin of word in proverb, 234— 

- ancient cosmical theory, 235—supposed 
mysterious properties of moonshine, 236 
—philosophy derived from myth, 237—ex- 
amples, <b.—Samson’s riddle, 238—ancient 
notion of the earth, id.—goblin genesis, 
239—superstition in regard to rooster. id. 
—living atom myth, 240—Swedenborg's 
theory, 24!—reproduction of lost parts, 
ib.—New Englund myths, 242—origin of 
music, 243—waves of rhythm. 244— 
renaissance of mythical spirit, 2b.—cus- 
mogony of Kant, 245-—of Swedenborg, 
ib.—decades of myth-building, 246—phio- 
giston, 247—photography, 248—the spy- 
glass, 249—New Kngland myths, 250— 
twins, 251—conclusions, id. 

Ocean, the. Atmosphere, and 
viewed, 180-182. 

Paris; Journal du Siége, reviewed, 175-6. 

Petrarch and his Laura, article on, 36-67— 
sensitiveness and susceptibility of poets, 
3—strong and deep emotions of Petrarch, 
37—unfortunate in his love, b.—freedom 
from persecution. #b.—his story is imper- 
fectly understood, #.—how much other 
poets owe him, 38—his plagiarists dispar- 
age him, id.—indebtcdness of Shake- 
speare, ib.—of Chaucer, Spenser, Collins, 
Cowley, etc., 39—German indebtedness, 
40—influence on Gorthe, i0.—Petrarcn’s 
delineation of love, id.—shows selfishness 
to be incompatible with love, 41—success 
of English ladies in translations, ib.—the 
Petrarch family, ib.—the poet’s father. id. 
—his mother, 42—first lessons, ib.—lessons 
by his mother, 42-43—her fondness for 
him, 44—his best Latin teacher, id.—his 
discoveries of several classic manuscripts, 
45—is sent to university of2Montpellier, 
ib.—progress there.id.—sent to University 
of Bologna, 46—hides Latin books from 
his father, id.—some found and burned, 
#b.—his father relents, ib.—death of his 
mother and his prefound grief, 47—highly 
favorable effect of her influence, #b.—her 
general character, ib.— death of the poet's 
jather, 48—grief at loss, ib.—Petrarch’s 
first sight of Laura, ib.—her personal 
charms, 49—Ginguené’s description, id,— 
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was the lady married or single, 50—the 
Abbé de Sade claims that she was the 
wife of his ancestor, ib.—his arguments 
in support of claim, id.—a royal kiss to 
Laura, note, 51—obituary on Laura, 52— 
the original MS., 53—Laura’s remains 
searched for two centuries after her death, 
54—claimed to have been found, ib.—evi- 
dences, ib.—criticisms on the Abbé’s 
arguments, 55—general opinion at present 
day, 56—Laura’s husband not jealous, as 
alleged by the Abbé, id.—reasons for that 
conclusion, ib.—Petrarch’s passion caused 
no public scandal, 57—evidences, ib.— 
favors otfered by mure than one Pope, éd. 
—various preferments in the churcn, 58— 
criticisms on popes, id.—generosity of 
Clement VI., note, i6.—general indulgent 
and kind conduct of princes of the church, 
60 —cuntrast presented by ‘princes’ of 
present day, note, id.—friendship of 
Cardinal Colouna, 61—of Arcubishop Vis- 
conti, i#.—the poet crowned at some 
through the influence of pope and cardi- 
nals, 26.—a goud Catholic, though a severe 
critic of the papacy, 62—poetical descrip- 
tion of Laura, 63—1ts beauties, ib.—Foun- 
tain of Vaucluse, sonnet on, i6.—** Three 
‘Vriumphs,’’ 65—dialogue in * Triumph of 
Death,’ ib.—UVe Sade’s argument fron it, 
66.—universal delight atforded by the 
melodious results of Petrarch’s passion, 


ib. 

Raphael, of Urbino, article on, 252 e¢ seg.— 
bis biographers, 252—biugraphical sketch, 
253—history and works, 254—dispersion 
of productions, id.—tirst journey to 
Florence, 255—its object, ib.—effect, 256 
—eurliest works, ib.—visit to Bologna, 
257—t» native town, #.—distinguishes 
acquaintances, 253—at Rome, 259—Prope 
Jutius IL, his character, ib.—commissious 
Rapiael, #b.—views of historians, 260— 
alleged jealousy, 261—anecdote, 262—many 
merits aud One fault of Passavant, 263— 
Fiseli's estimate of comparative merits, 
ib.—death of Julius 11., 264—Leo X., 
proves a generous patron, #é.—other 
illustrious friends, 265—Raphael’s in- 
fluence, é+.—auecdote of two cardinals, 
266—RKaphael’s mistress, 2.—remarkable 
letter, 267—productiveness, 263—the trans- 
figuration, 269—Rauaphael’s death, 279. 

Readers, Americau Educational, reviewed 
and criticised, 168 ef seg. 

Report, Annual, of Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
reviewed, 177-150. 

Review, a, of Prof. Reese’s Review re- 
viewed, 183. 

Rome, old, and New Italy, noticed, 367, e¢ 
seq. 

Sanio Domingo, Past and Present, re- 
viewed, 172 e¢ seq. 


Senior Speaker, Oxfords, noticed, 363, et 


seq. 
Soul. the, Material Hypothesis of, article on, 








ae of the constitution of the 
mind supplanted by the study of its de- 
velopment, 25 (no new light on nature of 
soul, note, 26.)—scientific classes divided, 
26—two distinct forces, ib.—conception 
of force, 27—medium of the soul, 28— 
immortaiity of forces, 29—personality and 
consciousness the result of organism, id. 
—subsensible medium filling all space, 
30—another theory, note. ib.—the eternal 
substance not susceptible to the senses, 
31—views of Prof. ‘I'yndall, note, ib.— 
const tuents of human body, 32—the 
evolution theory, ib.—individuality of the 
soul after death, 33—consequences of the 
hypothesis, 34—man becoming more and 
more nervous, etc., note, ib.—nerve at- 
mosphere, 35—little to be expected as- 
suming the hypothesis to be true, 36. 


Sun, The, and its phenomena, article on, 


67-89. 


Theory, Chemical, progress of, article on, 


319, et seg.—this an age of revolution and 
ty gen 320—the earth blown like a leaf 

y the winds of destiny, ib.—the theories 
and hypothesis of old reasoners unstable, 
321—editorial note, the above remarks a 
fair specimen of the manner in which 
people of the present day prove their 
superiority to their ancestors, id., et seg.— 
error in article on the Sun and its 
Phenomena by the same author, 7d.—the 
labor of an editor in winnowing the chaff 
from the wheat, 322--the assumption of 
superiority to the ancients unauthorized 
by facts, 323—-the Greek philosophers, 324 
—the author resumes, ib) —tapid progress 
of discovery in moderu chemistry, 325— 
but a century old in reference to its scien- 
tific standing, 326—Lavoisier the father of 
the existing science, ib.—his discoveries, 
327—the atomic theory developed by 
Dalton, 328—the discovery of Guy Lussac, 
ib. et seg.—the dualistic theory developed 
hy Berzelius. 330—the theory of radica!s, 
331--the dualistic theory generally re- 
ceived, 332—Dumas the first seriously to 
attack it, 334—the hypothesis of nuclei 
proposed by Laurent ib.—the discovery 
of chloracetic acid, 335—the principal 
chemical compounds referred to one of 
three or four typical combinations, 336— 
the theory of types, illustrated, 359. 340— 
the quantivalence of the chemical ele- 
ments, 341—the theory of atomicity illue- 
trated, 342, ef seq.—the science still in 
transition state, 345. 


Western Home, Our, noticed, 369, e¢ seg. 
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Che Subscribers to this Glork 


and the public generally are invited to examine the 
large and well assorted stock of 


RICH and PLAIN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


PIER and MANTEL GLASSES, 
DRAPERIES and SHADES, &c., &o., 


And every variety of PARLOR, LIBRARY and DINING ROOM 
CEPLPLEL SSIES OPUS LEAL Bs 
Manufactured by R. H. G. MURPHY, 


Late KINGMAN & MURPHY, 
Warerooms, 983 Bleecker Street, New York. 








Parties furnishing will find it to their advantage to buy of me. 
Remember the No. O83. 





TAKE NOTICE. 


FR. KRUTINA, 


96 & 98S East Houston Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


First-CLass CaBINET FURNITURE, 
Hard Wood Work Generally, aud Decorations in Upholstery. 


Satin and Worsted Curtains. 
Satin and Worsted Lambrequins, 
Wooden Mantels of all Descriptions. 


Rosewood and Walnut Doors, Casings, &c. 

PIER GLASSES AND GORNICES 

10 every style and finish. 

Parlor Suits, varying from $150 to $1,500. 

Bed-Room Suits, from $85 to $1,000. 

Library and Dining-Room Suits, from $100 upwards, 
A large and well-ass sorted Stock key pt consi antly on hand. 
FR. x R Ur I WA, 


96 & 98 East Houston Street, 
All Goods Warranted. NEW YORK. 
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Every man is bound by obligations, which he owes to his family and to society, to 
leave as a heritage to those who come after him, some substantial result of 
his years of living and labor. 





A - 
: PHOENIX MUTUAL =: 
~ . = 
: Life Insurance Company, < 
4 HARTFORD, CONN. . 
7} Jan. 1, 1873. & 
» Policies Issued, 1872, 10,527. Income, 1872, $3,413,752.45. 2 
5 The only old Company of consideration that has increased its busi- 3 
Bi ness in 1872: > 
& ASSETS, securely invested.......... ee &8,209,325.07 — 
& SURPLUS, free of all liabilities. .... ciee eae uolinan 1,199,831.50 * 
ms * DIVIDENDS, paid to Policy-holders during the year 943,441.71 = 
= ENCOME, for the year............. peeednasesene 3,413,752.45 S 
LOSSES, paid during the year................... --- $31,116.32 _ 

= 

oe m 

Comparison of the Business of 1871 and 1872. = 

Policies Dividends Paid Losses pad 

Issued. Income. Policy-Holders. By Death. Net Assets. mm 


1871, . . 10,039 $3,135,736.14 $663,654.22 $652,590.57 $7,356,967.28 par 
1872, . . 10,527 3,413,752.45 948,441.71 831,116.32 8,209,325.07 @ 

An increase which affords most convincing proof of the growing and S 
well-merited favor with which the Company is regarded by insurers. 


+ 
The following table exhibits the progress of the Company during the m 
last ten years : a 
Policies Dividends Paid Losses 2 

Issued, Income. Policy-Holders. By Death. Assets. = 

1862 and 63, 1,717 $125,672. $1,244.00 $58,600.00 $437,933.00 & < 
1864.and65, 6,599 789,733.00 2,388.00 117,200.00 903,285.00 + 


1866 and 67, 9,919 2,027,651.00 50,222.00 196,050.00 2,218,344.00 & 
1865 and 69, 16,852 4,363,812.00 461,716.00 502,544.00 5,081,975.00 S 
1870 and 71, 19,105 5,963,392.00 1,162,412.00 1,153,056.00 7,510,614.00 = 


An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is a > 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its Policy-holders, m 
and that it affords Insurance at the lowest rates. It appears, also, that 
within the last ten years it has paid to its policy holders, in Divi idend s, = 
nearly Two Million Seven Hundred Th ousand Dollar Ss 
and in losses by death nearly TUREE MILLION DOLLARS, and at the 
same time it has greatly increased its Assets, as well as maintained a 
large surpl.s over all liabilities. 

Since the commencement of its business the Company has issued over 
Seventy-two Thousand Policies, and has paid to the families of 
f] its deceased members nearly THREE AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 


GJ. F. BURNS, Sec’y. E, FESSENDEN, Pres’t. 


AND SUCCESS ARE THE SUREST GUARANTIES OF THE 


"RAO SLI ot 


No Institution could, by any possibility, have attained such enormous growth 
unless it had taken deep root in a great public necessity, and found its 
support in public confidence. 
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D. EX EI.I-v, 





Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 





Upholstery Goods, 


(ALL THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST STYLES.) 


3OO, 3512, 514 & 316 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 





Comprising the entire Block between 35th & 36th Streets. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Lite Insurance Oo,, 


OF NEW YORE. 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Nos. 22, 24 and 26 Nassau St. 











No. of Policies Issued in 1872, - - - - = = 12,010 
Amount Insured in 1872,- - - - « + $22,715,925 
Whole No. of Policies Issued by the Company, - += = 54,580 








Annual Statement, January 1, 1873. 


ME ne sveboscccscersebeccsesessennee $3,158,105 33 
PEN eahechictaciudbcdevesadoeeesaasmeneakbes $6,059,201 85 


Surplus (NW. YW. Standard)...................- $540,223 85 


OFFICERS. 
President, 


L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, Secretary, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. Jd. P ROGERS. 
Actuary, 
S. C. CHANDLER, JR. 
Medical Examiner, Counsel, 


E. HERRICK, M.D. WHITNEY & JONES. 
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IMPROVED 


MACGREGOR’S PATENT 


Meating and Ventilating Furnaces. 





IN respectfully directing attention 
to the MACGREGOR HEATING AND 
VENTILATING FURNACE, I desire to 
call attention to the following advant- 
ages embraced .n its construction: 


ECONOMY .—The aim of all con- 
structors of heating apparatus has been 
to evolve from tne coal 1ts maximum of 
heat by a proper combination of the 
gases set free from the coal, and to re- 
tain these gases in the combustion 
chamber until so properly combined or 
consumed. To accomplish these ob- 
jects, many complicated and other ex- 
pensive arrangements have been made, 
none of which have been successful for 
the following reasons: All heut above 
the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere sets free more or less rapidly the 
gases of the coal; these gases form 
about one-fourth ofthe total weight of 
the coal, and if permitted to pass of 
unconsumed, entail a@ correspond.ng 
loss of heat. These principles are 
taken advantage of in the MACGREGOR 
FURNACE by constructing a dome or 
combustion chamber over the fire, into 
which these gases are permicted to rise 
and fully combine. Slow combustion, 
one of the results of this cvustruction, 
has been found in practice to be the 
most effective and economic method 
of burning coal. 


EASE OF MANAGEMENT .— 
Any one can manageit. It has no com- 
plication of dampers, but is easily and 
. readily controlled by the door of the 
+. exit pipe, the opening or shutting of 

s Which checks or accelerates the tire. 


PURITY OF AIR.—The poros- 
ity of cast-iron is a well-known fact. 
lt was found by a very carefully con- 
ducted experiment, that hydrogen, 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide do 
actually pass ey ope wane ot tt 

sd cast-iron stove, at a bright rec eat. 

PORTABLE-Six Sizes. The amount of gases which pass is cer- 

tainly not large, but carbonic oxide is 

an exceedingly poisonous agent, and most of the discomfort experienced in rooms heated 
by cast-iron stoves is attributable to that gas. 











In the MACGREGOR FURNACE, any unpleasant effect of this kind is entirely prevented. 
The downward draft of this Furnace compels the entire body of gases to become tioroughly 
mixed and utilized, as well as converting into useful radiating surface the whole exterior 
surface of the !'urnace. By this method of construction, the evil effects above alluded to 
are efftirely obviated, and a mild summer-like heat is produced, free from the disagreeable 
sickening sensations experienced in many Furnuces. 
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THE NATIONAL 





wry 


Hite Susurvanee Ge, 


L 


OF NEW YORK, 


NO. 212 BROADWAY. 


ISSUES ALL THE NEW FORMS OF POLICIES, and presents | 
as favorable terms as any Company in the United States. 


For all Policies, when the Premium has been paid in Cash, after 
five or more annual payments, AN ANNUITY BOND WILL BE 
GRANTED in lieu of the same for as many years as there have been 


annual cash premiums paid. 


No Policy or Medical Fee charged. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, on the principles of 
the Massachusetts law. 


Special attention is called to the NEW PLAN of this Company 
whereby an ORDINARY LIFE POLICY becomes payable BE- 
FORE THE DEATH OF THE INSURED. 


President, Vice Pres’t, 
EDWARD A. JONES. P J. O. HALSEY. 
Secretary, Assistant Seo’y, 
J. A. MORTIMORE. CHARLES G. PEARSON 





CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
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JAMES CONNER'S: SONS 


UNITED STATES 
as 


ag 
ups ai HL leceotge Hounirg, 


AND 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


Nos. 28, 30, and 32 CENTRE ST., — 
Corner of Reade and Duane Streets, NEW YORK. 


> 








A Large Stock of English and German Faces, both Plain 
and Ornamental, kept on hand. 


All type cast at this establishment is manufactured from 
the metal known as Conner’s unequalled 


HARD TYP METAL. 





Every article necessary for a 
perfect Printing Office 
furnished. 


—~o—— 


The Type on which this “ Review” is printed is from the above Foundry 
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THE 
MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Vv 





NO EXPERIMENTS, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
——_0 


ORGANIZED A. D., 1850. 


fay 
U 





The Manhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the fol- 
lowing particulars : 


1. The Proportions of its Assets to Liabilities. 


2. The Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

















38. Care in the Selection of Risks. 
4. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 
5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of all Losses and Dividends. 
6. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very 
beginning. 
0 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1873, - - - - $8,341,154 92 
Reserve required for all policies in force, - $6,356,936 68 
Claims by death not yet due - - - - 210,947 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability, - 207,037 43 
—— 6,774,921 11 
Undivided Surovlus, - - - - - - $1,566,233 S1 
Oo 








HENRY STOKES, President, - 


Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Asst. Secretary. 
5S. NW. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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THR VATICAN, 


1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Ss. A. HARRISON, 


IMPORTER OF 


Clocks, Bronzes, Statuary, 


And elegant articles of taste from all parts of the world, for the adornment of the 


Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Hall, Chamber and Boudoir, 
and for Bridal and Christmas Presents. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


Show Rooms sree to visitors. 





THE STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
OFFICE, 
Nos.5&7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES, : 
In NEW YORK, 1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, 
In BROOKLYN, 279 Fulton, cor. Tillary Street, 
In PHILADELPHIA, 47 North Eighth Street, 
In BALTIMORE, 110 West Baltimore Street, 
Dye, Clean and Re-finish all kinds of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dresses, 
Shawls, &c., &c. Ladies’ Dresses cleansed and Gentlemen’s Coats, &c., 
Dyed and Cleansed without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed and 


dyed. Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and glazed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 120 Broadway, New York. 





ASSETS - - - -  - 820,000,000 OO 
ENOORME*- -*- + + * 8,000,000 OO 


Amount of NEW ASSURANCE accomplished by the Society during the last 
four years GREATER than that of any other Lirz Company in the world. 


12,436 Policies written in 1872, Assuring $51,500,000 00. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM C. ALHXANDER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 








HENRY B. HYDE. JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 
Secretaries : | Actuaries : 

SAMUEL BORROWE, WM. ALEXANDER. | GEO. W. PHILLIPS, J. G. VANCISE. 
Physicians: | Auditors: 


Edward W. Lambert, M.D., 
¢€ Alfred Lambert, M. D. 


Wm. P. Halsted, Theo. Weston, 








Is the result of the constant efforts 
and practical experience of Mr. J. H. 
WHITNEY for the past twenty year. 

The old original WEED Machine 
which was formerly so popular, and 
which received the highest premium 
at the Paris Exposition, in 1867, was 
the joint invention of Mr. J. H. WHIT- 
NEY and Mr. T. EB. WEED, in 1853. 
They were partners in business until 
1855, when Mr. WEED died; since then, 
Mr. WHITNEY has made 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMETS, 


and has recently patented and brought 
out a Machine of such 


UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY, 


Durability, and perfect Sewing Qual- 
ities, that it has superseded the old 
WEED Machine, and isa 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH 


over all others. 






TI 


Patp. Jury 25, 1871. 


It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch, alike on both sides. It uses a straight needle, which 
occupies precisely the same distance from the shuttle, without adjusting, whether coarse 
or fine, and is so protected that the shuttle cannot strike it. It has a positive four motion 
feed in one piece, without the use of springs. It runs so easily that a single thread of No. 8 
cotton can be used for a belt. 


Whitney Sewing Machine Co., 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURY at PATERSON, N. J. 
LONDON HOUSE, 9 Newgate &treet, London, England. 
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GREAT SUCCES 


A very Superior Range! 
A Perfect Baker! and | 
Heats three Rooms above 


With the same quantity of Fuel used in the ordinary cooking Range. 


BOTH ELEVATED and LOW OVEN, 


With or without waterbacks. 


HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
810 & 812 Third Ave., Bet. 23d & 24th Sts. N.Y. 


Also, Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail dealers in 


Hull’s Patent Tubular Hot Air Furnaces, 8 Sizes, Fire-place 
Heaters, Hlevated and iow Oven Ranges, d&c., dc. 


BAKER’S 


UNRIVALLED PATENT 


BOLSTER hag BED, 





oo. 
o-—=D 
































EN em AGTATRRRNET vies Y LR A part 
Combining Five Improvements on the “ Tucker Bed.” 
Patent Tempered Extra Watch Steel Springs. 


Thus making the most Luxurious, Elastic, Airy and Economical Spring 
Bed ever invented, 
1.—A BOLSTER complete and adjustable. 
2.—Only ONE Mattress is poaret. 
3.—The Slats can be EASILY TAKEN OFF, or interchanged, or turned over if warped. 
ay A also cover over the Springs, thus protecting the Bedding from wear. 

—The Springs are of the very best Sheffield Steel, very STRONGLY interconnected, 
an wonderfully conforming to every motion of the body. Even for INVALIDS it is un- 
excellec 

5.—It affords PERFECT VENTILATION, has no harbor for Bugs, is utterly NOISE- 
LESS, surpassingly elastic, and every way better for home use than any of the expensive, 
boxed-up, striking, squevking spirals, or those unwieldy, sagging wire cots, so liable to 
rust, and difficult to repair. 

Hotels and Boarding Houses here save thousands of dollars,and have the VERY BEST 
BED that can be bought, at any price. and warranted perfect five years 

All sizes constantly on hand. Sent everywhere to order, packed in small bundles. Retail from 
$5 to 87. Usual discount to the trade. Beds measured and delivered in city free of extra charge. 


Address, 
HENRY BAKER, 
189 CANAL ST., NEW YORK. 
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CHARTER OAK 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








I ks iv cieencul $10,000,000 





i i HEE Wavkee 06d e0ss0cbncees ..... President. 
i Ri 360h40 00 06G5doneedaceeadee Vice-President. 
2 & - is: ee pene connate Secretary and Treasurer. 
HALSEY STEVENS..................-..-. Assistant Secretary. 
oo Ee ee rT arr TT mee 
Si TE obi ccntheebinne eens cated Sup’t of Agencies. 
S. W. COWLES, i ‘ a 
S. T. LIVERMORE, f ‘coctttts cotter Home Office Agents. 





Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 214 BROADWAY, 


Park Bank Building. 


DiREC TORS: 


JOHN W. MERSERAU..... eeoeus ee President. 

ee ee Sy Mlb 6s canccednscchosson Vice-Pres’t. 
Robert Schell, William Remsen, D. Lydig Suydam, 
Joseph Foulke, Henry 8S. Leverich, D. L. Eigenbrodt, 
Frederick Schuchardt, William H. Terry, Joseph Grafton, 
Jacob Reese, Lebbeus B. Ward, Amos Robbins, 
Stephen Hyatt, Henry M. Taber, Cyrus H. Loutrel. 


LOUIS P. BAYARD, Secretary. 
Nicno.as L. BRUNDAGE, Surveyor. 
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SECURITY 


pire ) NSURANCE AND NNUITY fOMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 PINE STREET, NEW YorK. 
Assets, ” - - - - - - - - - - - $3,527, 


Income < 1,563, 38 
Sumber of Policies ‘in force . Jan. i, 1873, 13, 484, insuring $32,554, 062. 
This Company issues Lire, NON-FORFEITURE, hog TEN PAYMENTS, ENDOWMENT, AND 
ANNUITY POLICIES, on the most favorable term 
Dividends are declared annually after the first year. Premiums can be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or uarterly. 
All Policies are NON-FORFEITING after their annual Premiums have been paid in cash. 





OFFICERS: 
ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-President. ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Competent Polettore liberally dealt with, on application to 
,H cpertaten t of Eastern Agencies, No. 2 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
r. HOTCHKISS Superintendent of Agencies for New York City, &c., No. 31 and 33 Pine 
treet, New 
- PARSONS, General Agent, 92 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
. KIT TTEL, General Agent, 5 South Division Street, Buffalo, Mm. Be 
. BAKER, General Agent for Illinois, Chicago, il. 
DAYM MUD, General Agent for Towa, Minn. and 7. , Davenport, lowa. 
NN & REHM. General Agents for Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
1 ENBERGER. General Agent for Ohio and Michigan’ Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
OBINSON, General Agent, Salem, Ohio. 
SMORE, General Agent, Minerva. Ohio. ® 
URPHY, General gent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ee 


Sopp 
aay 


° 
at 
4 


<rzs 
Tie 


JACOB HEATON, General Agent, Salem, Ohio. 

J. E. SPRINGER, General Agent for Indiana, indianapolis, Ind. 

W. B. DA VIS, General Agent for Wisconsin, Madison is. 

BE. B. HAYWARD, General Agent, Jersey Ga X 

E. H. MURPHY, General Agent, Trenton, 

EZRA W WILLETS, General Agent, 528 Walnut Street, Eniiasoipete. Pa. 

HENRY R. WILSON, General Agent for Maryland and District Columbia, 35 Post Office 


Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
OUIS SHERFESEE, "General eg for South Carolina, Charleston, 8. C. 
. TOWNSEND, General — ¥~ for Georgia, Atlanta, Ga 
. A. BARKER, General Agent for Mississippi and Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
» We WOOLSEY, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 


Pirie 
a 





LoeovT7a. 


The” Mutual Benefit [ite [nsurance Company, 


WB W AIRS, Wo Yo 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1ST, 1878. 


Balance as per Statement, Seam Se, Ce itendisneessdidiemesseseiwen «+ $23,241,795 81 
ASSETS 





Cash on hand 





heedheen Ke SU OSRSSEDNRCH RRR ESS DERERA CER SEEOSS OES $503,717 94 
Sy ME ccccdcvnsddulenknadbenedewabtsiasieebe: eaecineaberoed 149,062 38 
ONE on ccenndceemsGhdmetaeserenseeusasionen 1,551,500 00 
ae i rer ra 6,135,800 00 
ey SE IE a5 cen Uh waa adaiene wake Uns ieee 10,224,302 70 
IR EIEN UII o.cs: «5 a-nsnicdrerecawresi-nwiad duseieiaal wamaaweh 6,852,970 go 
RMN TE Os 0s hese ceensnntene: a: ancnndavesionthneasnres bene 1,455 41 
Due for premiums in course of transmission..........c0cccecceeees 118,978 25 
——————— 95,537,787 8 
NE RE CE cciices cistanksareacendareaaeeanareues $534,681 88 
Premiums due and not yet received on issues principally of November 
and December (of this sum $150,000 has since been received, 
jee i aidinundesttkatnulbanseasaaiiwarorabebenanee 438,681 95 973,363 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1873.................- eee--. $26,511,151 41 


LEWIS C, GROVER, President, 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJAMIN C, MILLER, Treas. ? 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
State Agent Eastern District of New York, 
137 Broadway, New York. 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 
Steamships between New -York and 
Havre, calling at Brest. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Centinent will sail from pier No. W, 
North River, as follows: 





THES TH TEA V Bae, DUPMOORe cccccccccccccccss ccccecccccccccccccccecsccs Saturday, Oct. 4 
PR, Dc co ccecdccvesscesscccccccccceccoscccesccnscceoccssaseesoocescss Saturday, Oct. 18 
ly MII. ccccescncececciccnecnccncenseuseisesccrnesevnceesetecousenen Saturday, Nov. 1 


Price of Passage, in Gold (including Wine), to Brest or 
Havre, First Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, $75. 


EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. . 


These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers. 


American travellers going to or returning from the Continent of Europe, by taking the 
steamers of this line, avoid both transit by English railway and the discomforts of crossing 
the Channel, besides saving time, trouble and expense. 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE, 


FOR 


QUEENSTOWN & LIVERPOOL. 


—_—— room, 








ag Ck rE ee Thursday, Oct. 2, at 2 P.M. 
I Saturday, Oct. 4,at2 P.M. 
Ee ee Thursday, Oct. 9, at? A.M. 
EE Se nT cuin nencnsenaenbivawnementaluteddiainddimwenabieen Saturday, Oct. 11, at9 A.M. 


and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSACE, 





PAYABLE IN GOLD. | PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
PWG6 COWIR. occccccecsvcccccccscoocescccsoces #70 Steerage 
Pt i vsretstesieapaectavebounansevns 80 To London 
St a Lar dicketacimngicinniene ind eaicepedianiiie 90 | . |, ESR ARR REO RE Ri: 38 


Parties also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, At reduced 
rates. 


Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for their friends. 


Through bills of lading given on shipment of goods to Havre and Antwerp. 
Drafts issued at lowest rates. 


For further information apply at the Company’s office. 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
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Pennsylvania Gentral Railroad. 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND WEST, 
Running Cars without Change between 


New York and Crestline, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Louisville, and St, Louis. 





Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH, - ° - - 15 hours, 
= CINCINNATI, - - ° ° as * 
“ CHICAGO, - © ° ° a7 li 
“ ST, LOUIS, - . - - “a * 





WEW YORK DIVISION, 


New Jersey, Camden & Amboy, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUCH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
AND THE WEST ! 


For Philadelphia. 
Leave Foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30 and 9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1, 4, 5, 6.30 
and 9.20 Pp. M., and 12 Midnight. ° 
Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 4 P. M. 











For Baitimore and Washington. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 12.30 and 9.20 P. uw 





For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 6 and 8.30 P. m. 


e 





The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers. They run from supper to breakfast stations, passing 
intervening connecting points withoyt change between New York and Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati or Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnati; New Orleans and Louisville, 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSBURGH. 
For gale at all the principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J. CASSATT, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superintendent. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 
Life Insurance Company 


PHILADLEPHIA, 


S. EK. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts... 
POR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3, 4872. 





RE 
Premiums received during the year....... c E t PTs ee EE Ce eee $1,172,654 41 
lnterest received from Investments and Rents...........cccceccscecceccceccescetenes 2 
$1,403,435 69 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES. 
Life Losses paid 





secsocev owwvers« « - $497,576 70 


Travelling Agents and Commissions. . 123,533 89 


Amounts paid for surrendered Policies. 








eos 17,391 37 
Salaries and Medical Examinations....... eoee ° 35/631 oT 
or Pi «ccc cegugewesaoseceteseesnnsenssensngneeseosaesiannes 054 

ee ee Ep dapendinauatncienbadnanasneenanabenk 28,326 95 
ED Sv cc cnccsscesesosococeccescvccsocccocccceccceces TTTTTTTTTTITTT TTT TTT 2,110 00 
$724,625 31 

Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends.............. «+ gab Mecccecossd $317,113 23 
CEORCE W. HILL, President. CEORCE NUCENT, Vice-President. 


JCHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


J. NEWTON WALKER, M. D. 
JOHN F. BIRD, M. D., ’| Medical Examiners. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 

Nos. 261, 262 & 263 Broadway, 
Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
Assets, - - ° = ° ° - - = $4,000,000 
Income, - - - - - - - : 1,350,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders, N. Y. Standard, - - 991,558 83 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 
ABSOLUTE SZECUBITY. ZCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, LIBERALITY TO INSURED, 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. NICHOLAS DeGROOT, Cashier. 


Fair Contracts made with first-class men for Agencies. 








From the Boston Post. 

“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no 
similar periodical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and inde- 
fatigable labor of Dr. SEARS, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we 
indebted for a publication in all respects honorable to American literature. Sub- 
jects discussed in its pages are treated with comprehensive knowledge and im- 
partial criticism, and whether the judgment of the editor accords with that of the 


reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.” 
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“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE.” 


THE BABCOCK 








PORTABLE 


SELF-ACTING 












=FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 








Se ee 


HOOK & LADDER TRUCKS, 





‘Sa NIDNG 


In daily use by the Fire Departments of the principal cities of the Union. The Government has 
adopted them. The leading Railways use them. ; 
Send for “ Their Record.” 
78 Market Street, Chicago. F. W. FARWELL, 
407 Broadway, New York Secretary. 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED 1859. 
Assets, + + $2,500,000. 


Office, No, 251 Broadway. 


———————— 


CASH PREMIUMS ! ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ! 
TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN ! 


o> —- 
ANDREW W. GILL, Pres’t. EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres’t. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C. CLENCH, Ass’t Sec’y. 








RIDGEWOOD | 
Ingutanée Company 


OF BROOKLYN. 





Cash Capital, een 4 $200,000 





Insures Stores, Merchandise, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Vessels 
in Port and their Cargoes, and other property, against loss or 


damage by fire. 
orrzriCcwe, 
No. 40 COURT ST., No. 184 BROADWAY, 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 


Wm. A. Scott, Secretary. Wo. K. Lotrurop, President. 
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IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


FINE GROCERIES & TEAS, 


Foreign Pickles, 
SAUCES AND JELLIES, 


Wines and Brandies 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


Constantly on hand, a large variety of all the leading Brands of 
HAVANA GiGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVE e» 


(Just below Fifth Avenue Hotel,) NEW YORK. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF BOSTON, 





Branch Office 110 Broadway, New York. 








DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 

JAMES 8S. AMORY, JAMES STURGIS, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 

GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, QOMEPH MM. GLBBENS, 

President, Secretary. 

Accumulation, - - - - $11,000,000 


Distribution of Surplus in 29 yrs. 4,500,000 
Losses paid in 29 years, $5,300,000. 





Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as the 
Premiums fall due. 
Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, supplied 
gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


AGcEent anp ATTORNEY FOR THE Company, 


No. 110 BROADWAY’ 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





(ae The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention : 


Contributors. - Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York........ William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist 
BLIND, KARL, London, England.......... European Nationalities and Races ; German View 
of German Unity. 
ee 5, ee HE Gig Ws. BAU, DENG ese v0ic cc hidvesdccssavedccees Yellow Fever, etc. 
CORREVER, TEIEe Mug Wastes, BERR. ccs ccc ceccesecccccesvesces Modern Italian Literature, 
DANA, ALEX. H., New Vork..........cccccce0 Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusions. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland.............The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hon. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York....... The Canadas : their Position and Destiny. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland...................... Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass................ Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass............ The Turco-Greek Question ; the Irish 
Church ; the French Crisis. 
MENZEL, Puor. CARL B., Pimadaen, .....cc ccc cccscccvccovecsesess Wills and Will-Making. 
BILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Maas. .....60cccceccee cooces William Pitt and his Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine.................. Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York ......... The American Bar : William Pinkney, John C. 


Calhoun, Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky 
LLOYD, Pror, MAX. G., Boston.......... .......The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia.......... Lord Palmerston ; the Ruling Class 


in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask ; Irish Law and Lawyers ; Sydney Smith and 


ries naewKs New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 


his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England.......... The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia........Extinct Races of America—The Mound Builders ; 
Ancient Africa and its Races ; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and whence they came. 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York............... A Glance at the Turkish Empire ; Hungary. 
Past and Present ; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 
ae Ui neg Bik Bik, MOURNING once wsdesscccnviscevsevnesoenesws Count de Cavour. 
MORSE, JOHN I1., Jr., Boston.......... The Conspiracy of Cataline ; Graham of Claverhouse 
and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein. 
MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM, T., Portland, Maine.. .... Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 
eee, TK, Tg FUNG Fle, TE.. Woe ncc ctnccnssesctceesdseens Present Aspect of Christianity. 


PRS, TEP, Teme, Mae oon cvc veecccnsecnsiecsccecceses Law of Equivalents. 








* The academic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know to possess 
such honors. , 
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PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia.................. Danish and Swedish Poetry. 


PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL.D., London, England.......... Italy, Past and Present. 


PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts; Popular Botany. 

REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia.........:..00.. The Parsees ; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico ; Celtic Music ; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 

RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky........... Sir Thomas More and his Times ; 

Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 


SEARS, E. I., LL.D........<- Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators : James 


Fenimore Cooper; The Nineteenth Century ; {The Modern French Drama; Persian 
Poetry ; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos ; French Romances and 
American Morals ; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men and Women of 
Homer ; Influence of Music—The Opera ; The Poetieal Literature of Spain ; Vindica- 
tion of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland ; Bombastic Literature ; Female Edu- . 
cation, Good, Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature ; The 

Comedies of Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe ; The Laws and Ethics of 
War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies ; Arabic Language and Literature ; 
Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology ; The Insane and Their Treatment, Past 
and Present ; La Place and his Discoveries ; The Mexicans and their Revolutions ; The 
Brazilian Empire ; Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet ; Our Quack Doctors and their 
Performances ; Kepler and his Discoveries ; Chemistry—Its History, Progress and 
Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencements 
of Colleges, etc. ; Pythagoras and his Philosophy ; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Dis- 
coverer ; Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes ; Italian 
Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government ; The Celtic Druids ; 
Galileo and his Discoveries ; Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems ; Heine and his Works ; Napoleon III.’s Julius Caesar ; Newton and his Dis- 
coveries ; Alfieri ; Robert Boyle and his Influence ; The Ancient Phoenicians ; Virgil 
and his New Translator ; The Jews and their Persecutions ; Dante and his New Trans- 
lator ; Greek Comedy—Menander ; Martin Luther and the Old Church ; Epicurus and 
his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten ; Nicholas Copernicus ; 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern ; Orangeism in Ireland ; Diogenes the Cynic ; 
Vindication of Euripides ; Erasmus and his Influence ; Vassar College and its Degrees ; 
Sophocles and his Tragedies ; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule ; Specimen of a 
Modern Educator for Young Ladies; The ‘‘ Spiteful’’? National Quarterly and Innocent 
Ring-Leader Rule ; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. Bryant’s Transla- 
tion of Homer ; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw Material; Why the 
Jesuits are Expelled ; The Puffing Element in American Literature ; The University of 


Pennsylvania and its New Windows ; etc., etc. 


Rs hs Fig Bh Wie Wicancavcnnnssniecanssspevsnesixsnsa senna’ The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland........ The Sciences among Ancients and Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y. ............. Comets and their Orbits ; Nebular 
Astronomy ; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

Ss Btn cnncasncaeessseacacntes The Sorrows of Burns ; The Troubadours and their 
Influence ; Rabelais and his Times. 

WOGBAUIE, Paew. 5. B., Madea, Tete ec cs cccccavccscceee cocsss The Civilizing Forces. 


WENTWORTH, Rav. E. L., Toronto, Canada..............200.00. The Works of Miss Evans. 
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JACKSON & COMPANY, 
18 & 20 College Place, and 70 Warren Street, 





OFFER FOR SALE 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Horeign and Domestic 


GROCERIES, 


TEAS, 
WINES, 


IMPORTED 
Havana Cigars. 


FULL CATALOGUES OR PRICE LISTS MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. 
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Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
0. 0. WETSELL,- - - - - Principal and Proprietor. 


Cottage Hill Seminary, pleasantly located in the City of Poughkeepsie, on the 
east bank of the Hudson, midway between Albany and New York, has been long 
and favorably known as one of the best educational institutions in the State. 


This school is designed to afford the very best facilities in the preparation of 
young ladies for Colleges of the highest grade. 
GREAT ATTENTION WILL BE PAID TO 


MUSIC, the FINE ARTS, and ANCIENT and MODERN LANGUAGES. 
In this regard we design to make our School specially prominent. 


Pupils completing the Academic course satisfactorily, will reqgive a diploma. 


Address c. C. WETSELL, 


Svenaet and P tase 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


From the Baltimore Underwriter and National Economist. 

‘The article on the puffing element in our home literature is worth twice the 
price of the Quarterly in a sanitary point of view; the laugh it occasions is not 
only refreshing, but its good effects are lasting.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

““The National Quarterly Review, of which Dr. Edward I. Sears is editor and 
chief contributor, is by far the best of all our Americau quarterlies, and is at least 
equal to any of the English. Brilliant, learned and strictly impartial, it has from 
its very commencement waged ceaseless war against every species of bigotry and 
intolerance, fraud, corruption and imposture.” 


From the New York Hebrew Leader. 
“The September number of this excellent Review, edited by the scholarly Dr. 
Edward I. Sears, contains a series of interesting articles showing profound research 
and criticism of the highest order.” 


‘ 


From the Boston Post. 

‘The energy, enterprise and thorough scholarly tone of this Review have raised 

it to a high place in American critical literature, which it holds with a constant 

ability. The indefatigable labor and the large learning and discriminating judg- 

ment of its editor are evident in every number. Its articles are prepared with a 

care and a thoughtfulness that are rarely found, and its impartial criticism and 
comprehensive range of discussion render it a publication of remarkable value.” 
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PITTSBURGH 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 








INCORPORATED WITH COLLEGIATE POWERS AND PRIVILEGES BY THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE. 


EIGHT DEPARTMENTS. 
TWENTY-SIX PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 


This Institution possesses facilities second to none in the land for acquiring all the 
branches of a Solid and Ornamental Education, including English, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Music, Fine Arts, and 


Ornamental Branches. 


DIPLOMAS CONFERRED IN MUSIC AND PAINTING. 


Special attention is directed to the superior advantages offered for ob- 
taining a thorough education in the Ornamental branches. Throughout 
the entire course, a constant effort is made to unite polish and solidity. No 
one study or department is subordinated to another, but the most ample 
provision is made for all. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

The facilities in this department are unsurpassed by those of any school 
in the land. Five teachers are constantly employed. Instruction is given 
on the Piano, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, and Guitar. Pupils can devote 
their entire time to music, and receive daily lessons if necessary. 

There are four buildings one hundred and forty-eight feet in length, and 
one hundred feet in depth, fitted up in good style, and comfortably fur- 
nished. 

Pittsburgh has long been noted for its healthfulness and the beauty of its 
surrounding scenery It is the grand gateway between the East and West, 
and is easily accessible by river and rail. The College is located on Eighth 
street, in close proximity to the Alleghany River, and has thus a constant 
supply of pure, fresh air. 


Expenses Less than of any other Institution, possessing the same 
facilities in the Country. 
For further information, or for Catalogue, address 
Rev. I. C. PERSHINC, D. D., 


President. 





GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS sold by all Stationers. Henry Hor, Sole Agent, 91 John Street, 


New York. 





CONTENTS OF No. LIV. 


SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


ANAXAGORAS AS A SCIENTIST AND EDUCATOR. 

Tue Evouurion oF LANGUAGE. 

Myrus 1n Mopern Scrence. 

RAPHAEL OF URBINO. 

Our Epvucators: THe DEAD AND THE Lrvinc CONTRASTED. 
EpMUND BURKE. 

ProGcrREss oF CHEMICAL THEORY. 

Tue Horse: How He 1s CHEATED AND ABUSED. 

Norices AND CRITICISMS. 


APPENDIX. — INSURANCE. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, 
a 


{ The maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW to the principal countries of Europe is as follows: to 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, 30 cents; to France, 20 cents; to any of 
the German States, 30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 40 cents; to Italy or 
Switzerland, 50 cents.—The subscription to any of these countries is in 
proportion to the postage—the amount without postage being $5 a year, 
payable in advance. 

N. B.—Postage having to be paid in advance to New York City sub- 
scribers, the city subscription is $5.25. 

The price of each back number, published two years or more, is $1.50. 


(2 Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would oblige 
the Editor by letting him know when any number to which they 
are entitled fails to reach them. 


YAY 3S KH wD 
u PAMILY PAVORITE”” 
Sewing Machine. 





+ UNEQUALED, 
SUPERIOR, 
THE BEST. 


No. 26 UNION SQUARE, NEW YVORK. 


Agencies in all large Towns and Cities. 
































